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WOOL SOAP 


For the Sheerest Lawns and Linens 
~ “and most delicate _ Z& 
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i Place your laces in a warm suds of aii 
Wool Soap; allow to soak thoroughly. Ny : 

Rinse with clear cold water. Spread on eo , 

a Turkish towel. Cover with a piece of ae! i 

cloth and iron. fer 

You will be delighted with the result (YF 

—the lace will look like new. se 

Your linens when washed with Wool a 

Soap will be snow white and have a <4 ; 

that delightful characteristic odor of ( san 

clean, fresh linen. "twisn {( OA! ‘ 

The use of Wool Soap pro- mine nad” S 2 a 

longs the life of any fabric and Wi 


restores its original freshness. 


Made by 


_ &° ~~ Swift & Company, U.S.A. 
My Mama Used 
Wool Soap” 
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Dealers supplied by Swift & Company. 
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You ought to be enough interested 1n correct 
styles in men’s clothes, to find out how they'll 
_look this Spring. ‘The Style Book will tell you. 


SASS 





The book is worth sending for as a work of art, if nothing 
else; but it’s a good deal else. It is a concise, authoritative 
statement, by fine illustrations, of the way a man looks when 

. he’s correctly dressed; clothes, hat, shoes, cravat; you don’t 
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> 
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simply read about it; you see it. 


pit SME, Yee SSSosoc. 


SSS 


The Style Book 1s the accepted guide in these matters all 


over the world. 


ar ara 


We send it to any address on receipt of six cents; 


the Spring Style Bock will be ready about March 1. 





So 


SES 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 


Good Clothes Makers 
Chicago Boston New York 
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Who Prefers Van Camps? 














Madam, you should raise your hand. All of your people like Van Camp’s better than 


home-baked beans. 


Serve a dish of home-baked beans with a dish of Van 
Camp’s. Then take a vote of your table. 

The result is always the same. All, save the housewife, 
will vote for Van Camp’s. The housewife, of course, can’t 
decry her own dish. 

Yet, Mrs. Housewife, think what Van Camp’s mean to 
you. Think of the time and the fuel you’ll save when you 
once vote with the rest. 

Think of what it will mean to have a dozen meals in the 
house, ready for instant serving. 





All people like their beans nutty, mealy and whole. Yet 
you can’t get them that way without a steam oven. 

People want their beans to digest, so they won’t ferment 
and form gas. No home oven can make them digestible. 

People like the tomato sauce baked into the beans. 

Your folks will eat more beans, by five times over, when 
you serve Van Camp’s. And beans are 84% nutriment. 

They contain more food than meat or eggs or cheese. Yet 
they cost but a fraction as much. 





Yet this ready-baked dish means less to them than to you. 


See what a saving it makes on your meat bills to serve beans 
that people like. 





Here are the reasons why Van Camp’s excel beans baked 
at home. Note that the fault does not lie with you, but solely 
with your lack of facilities. 

Our ovens are heated to 245 degrees. And we bake in 
small parcels so the full heat goes through. Thus we break up 
the particles so the digestive juices can get to them. 

The beans in the center of your baking dish rarely get more 
than 100 degrees. That’s not half heat enough. That’s why 
your beans ferment and form gas. 

We bake in live steam— not in dry heat. Thus we bake 
our beans until they are mealy, yet not a bean is crisped or 
broken. 

Your top beans are crisped. The rest of your beans are 
mushy and broken. That is all due to dry heat. 

Then we bake the beans, the tomato sauce and the pork all 
together, and get our delicious blend. ‘Those are the reasons 
why people prefer Van Camp’s. 


Van@mp's -- 


PORK»°BEANS 


We pay $2.25 per bushel to get the best beans grown. 
There’s no other dish like this. 


five times what it need cost. 


We buy only the choicest Michigan beans. Then we pick 
out by hand the whitest, the plumpest, the fullest-grown. All 
but the best are discarded. 

Some beans sell as low as 30 cents per bushel. 
$2.25 for ours. 

We could buy tomato sauce ready-made for exactly one- 
fifth what we spend to make ours. But ours is made solely 


Three sizes: 10, 


We pay 


Van Camp Packing Company, 


We pay for tomato sauce 


from whole ripe tomatoes—ripened on the vines— picked 
when the juice fairly sparkles. 

That’s how we get our superlative zest. 

Please bear in mind this difference in beans and tomato sauce. 
You will find, if you compare them, that no other brand is 
half so good as Van Camp’s 

Be sure that you get what you want. 


15 and 20 cents per can. 


Established 
T861 


Indianapolis, Indiana 
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THE SOFT-PEDAL TRIPLETS | 


Root, Knox, Crane—Apostles of Peace and Prosperity 


HEN the Taft Administration 
W starts, moves and seems to feel 


thrill of life along its-keel it By SAMUEL 


after he resigned and went back to New 
York to take up the law again, he re- 


G. BLYTHE nded ri Mr. Roosevelt's call 





be put down for a fact that, if a certain three big men 
in Washington have anything to do with it—and 
they think they will—we are in for four peaceful, 
calm and non-strenuous years. We are going to be 
safe and sane to a fare-you-well. This is to be a 
régime of reconstruction instead of destruction. To 
hear them tell it privately, it is now time for the 
business interests to get up and give three ringing * 
cheers, for business is the watchword, and we are 
no longer going sky-hooting around, prosecuting 
everywhere, but intend to let everybody have a rest. 

The Soft-Pedal Triplets are Elihu Root, Senator 
Crane and Philander C. Knox. They are the three 
statesmen who have taken the job of putting on 
the brakes. They are the three patriots who have 
contracted to felt Mr. Taft, to felt him until he is 
as noiseless as a rubber-tired wagon on an asphalt 
street. Moreover, they are likely to make a good 
fist at it, for, as matters now stand, they are the 
three who will be closest to the throne and most 
influential. 

It isa good combination, Root, Knox and Crane 
—a good, handy, working alliance, made up of good, 
handy workmen, who know the game and their 
game, and who have various reforms they desire to 
have instituted, the principal one being in the 
nature of less noise and more conservatism in the 
White House. Mr. Roosevelt has recently said he 
feared Mr. Taft was veering toward the reactionaries, 
and the suspicion appears to be reasonably justified 
by the facts; not that Mr. Taft has in any way 
tried to discourage or retard any of Mr. Roosevelt's 
policies, but that Mr. Taft has allied with him 
these three amiable gentlemen, the Soft-Pedal 
Triplets, and they are not looking for action. There 
has been too much of that, from their viewpoint, 
and what they need now is reaction, rest, calm 
—a period of contemplation and self-examination. 





The Three Doves of Peace 


OOT—and Knox—and Crane. There are three 
gentlemen who have been skating around the 
edges of this period of hullabaloo; we have had 
them cutting curlicues and doing figure eights, from 
time to time, but not getting in so far that they could not back out on 
occasion. Root and Knox were both in the Roosevelt Cabinet and both great 
friends of the President. Now, Knox will go into the Taft Cabinet as 
Premier, and Root will take the place of Thomas C. Platt as Senator from 
New York. It would be both ungraceful and untrue to charge that either of these men 
was ever disloyal to Mr. Roosevelt, for neither has been, although it is likely that Mr. 
Roosevelt did many things that were not approved by either Root or Knox. While they 
had service with Mr. Roosevelt they were in that service, but neither their tendencies 
nor their practices made them think all that was done was what should be done. 

Root and Knox are great lawyers, great corporation lawyers, and Crane is a great 
business man. Root and Knox have been careful enough to keep to themselves what 
they have thought of many of Mr. Roosevelt’s policies, but soon they will be out in 
the open and at work, laying the foundations for an era of conservatism. So long 
as they have the Taft ear they will keep dinning into it the story that the business 
interests of the country deserve a rest, and, from the very nature of the man, they 
are likely to find a responsive listener in Mr. Taft. He is not strenuous. He is calm 
me judicial. He has plenty of nerve, but he goes ahead slowly, not with a hop-skip- 

nd-jump. 

Take Root. He is reputed to have one of the finest legal minds in the country, and 
men who do not know him have often wondered why he preferred to remain in Washing- 
ton, in the Cabinet, instead of in New York, where he could make as much money as 
he wanted to ask for as a lawyer. There would be practically no limit to his earning 
power except his physical limitations. The answer to the question is that Root likes 


life in Washington, likes the power, likes to be a part of things that go on here, and 
that his liking for the life and power at the Capital is greater than any ambition he 
may have to get money or to be the leader of the bar in New York or elsewhere. That 
1s why he consented to become Secretary of War under McKinley, and that is why, 








come back to Washington and take the chair the 
death of John Hay vacated. Soon he will be in the 


Senate, and for the very same reason. He wants 
to round out his.career in public life. 
Root is naturally a conservative. He was the 


President’s adviser in almost everything when he 
was in the Roosevelt Cabinet, and while he may not 
have approved nor have been able to stop many 
things that he, congenitally, was opposed to, 
nobody will ever know how many things he did 
stop of which the public heard nothing. He was 
a balance-wheel for Mr. Roosevelt, not always 
working, of course, but working whenever he could 
and getting results that those who were close to 
the inside know about. At that, there are some of 
the Roosevelt projects that he approved heartily, 
projects it would be hard to make his former legal 
and business associates think he could be brought 
to favor with a yoke of oxen. 


Taft’s Right-Hand Man 


AFT likes Root, respects him and depends on 

him. Himself a lawyer and a judge, Taft knows 
the tremendous legal ability of Root and appre- 
ciates it at its true worth in his Administration. 
Thus, with Root in the Senate, and always avail- 
able for advice, Taft will consult with him as freely 
as if he were in the Cabinet. The conservative 
leaders in the Senate hail Root’s advent with great 
joy. He will be a tower of strength to the old and 
tottering oligarchy, headed by Aldrich and Hale, 
that has ruled for so many years. Root has already 
aligned himself with this wing of the Senate. He 
has fallen into step, naturally, with the column to 
which all his tendencies, convictions and associa- 
tions direct him. He is no more of a radical than 
Senator George Peabody Wetmore, of Rhode 
Island, who lives in Newport and has every sym- 
pathy which that residence implies. 

Aldrich and Hale have grabbed Root and taken 
him in. Instead of serving for a few years on pro- 
bation, as does nearly every other new Senator, 
Root has landed on the top first off. They know 
him in the Senate, know his predilections and his 
temperament. They need him in their business. Thus, without. the obliga- 
tion of loyalty to a chief who is ultra-radical, responsible to nobody but 
himself —for they had to take him in New York whether they wanted him or 
not—Root will be just the kind of a Senator he might be expected to be. 
Thus, too, Root will exert his influence on Taft to the end that there may be quiet 
and peace and a cessation of crusading that is so distasteful to Root’s friends and to 
his new associates in the Senate. 

It is the same with Knox. He wasa corporation lawyer when he came to be Attorney- 
General under McKinley. Nor can it be said of him that when he remained in Mr. 
Roosevelt’s Cabinet he was not loyal. He was. He obeyed orders, but, as is the case 
with Root, he had much influence with President Roosevelt, and there is nobody who 
can tell how many things Knox stopped while he was Attorney-General. He was 
another adviser who had conservative leanings. So long as he was in the hoosevelt 
Cabinet he was there with no other idea than to serve his chief and the people, for he 
is not the kind of a man who would accept a position of that kind with any other 
purpose in view. However, he threw his influence and his counsel always on the side 
of conservatism, as was natural. He was trained that way, brought up that way, and 
he had the habit and practice of a lifetime back of him. 

When he left the Attorney-General’s office to go into the Senate he, too, aligned 
himself with the Aldrich-Hale oligarchy. His tendencies were all that way. Like Root, 
he is a great lawyer, and, like Root, he had served clients always who were opposed to 
many of the policies of Mr. Roosevelt. Knox never went so far as publicly to oppose 
many of his former chief's plans while he was in the Senate, but his sympathies and 
influence were always with the Aldrich-Hale combination and against further disturb- 
ance. He let himself be made a candidate for President, not in the hope that he would 
be nominated, but as a manner of support for the allies who were trying to defeat 
Roosevelt. He was smart enough to let it be known to Mr. Taft that there was nothing 
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serious in his candidacy, and Taft has made him Secretary 
of State. Knox’s strongest supporter and backer is Henry C. 
Frick, the ecke and steel magnate. That shows what line 
his advice is likely to take when matters come up in the 
Taft Cabinet. Moreover, Mr. Taft relies greatly on Knox, 
on his acumen, his wide knowledge of the law and his 
masterly grasp of governmental affairs. Knox is no more 
of a radical than Root is. He will advocate the simple 
life for our President instead of the strenuous. What 
Knox and his people want is quiet and a chance to breathe. 
And that is what he will advocate. 

Murray Crane, the third member of the Soft-Pedal 
Triplets, is a big manufacturer of paper, always a business 
man, who has had success in Massachusetts politics and 
who has come to be a power in the Senate since he was 
elected as successor to George Frisbie Hoar. He has never 
been in sympathy with President Roosevelt nor his poli- 
cies, and he has never made any secret of it. He has con- 
tended that irreparable injury was done to the business 
interests of the country by many of the acts of President 
Roosevelt, and he has always been opposed to whatever 
end of those policies the Senate has had to consider. 

He is a small, quiet, soft-spoken man, of incredible 
modesty, who seems always trying to efface himself. 
That, however, is but his manner. As a matter of fact, 
he gets around more, knows more people, can find out 
more things, and has more influence than any other new 
Senator and many of the older ones. He was opposed 
to the renomination of Mr. Roosevelt, and was really the 
backbone of the movement of the Allies, which didn’t 
amount to much, but which is now bobbing up as a strong 
factor in the Taft régime. He took hold of the Taft cam- 
paign when it was in the doldrums and put life and vigor 
and sense into it. He pulled it out of the hole at the 
critical moment last September when it seemed that 
everything was gone to sixes and sevens, from the Repub- 
lican viewpoint. After he had moused around for a while 
and had told Mr. Taft a few things, he got the campaign 
into its swing and, from that moment, there never was 
any doubt about Taft’s election. 

It would be odd if he were not strong with Mr. Taft, 
and he is. The big President likes him and has a great 
admiration for his ability and for 
his uncommon brand of common- 
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Being of patient and judicial mind, Mr. Taft will pro- 
ceed to untangle things as well as he can. Although he 
was for years Mr. Roosevelt’s Secretary of War, nobody 
knows just how far he goes in indorsing all the Roosevelt 


crusades. What will happen undoubtedly is that the 
Soft-Pedal Triplets will get together with him and advise 
him to stop as many of the crusades as possible, and hurry 
the rest of them to completion. It is pretty tough to 
become President and find enough work on hand to last 
any reasonable person all his term, none of it initiated by 
the man who comes in. 

However, the Soft-Pedal Triplets will do the work. 
They will be on hand with advice, counsel and suggestion. 
Any person who thinks they will be remiss in pointing 
out to Mr. Taft that it is better for all hands to quit for 
a time and let things resume the normal does not know 
the inherent qualities of mind of these eminent statesmen. 
They have snuggled up to the throne for that exact pur- 
pose. The Reactionaries are going to have an inning, 
or going to try to have one, at any rate. 

The Aldrich-Hale crowd in the Senate are all chirked up 
over the outlook. They think they will have support in 
the White House now, whereas they had nothing but a 
succession of swift kicks heretofore. They do not antici- 
pate any trouble with Mr. Taft, either soon or in the 
future, and they are laying plans accordingly. This may 
be due to a false impression they have of Taft, but it is 
the fact, nevertheless. Every one of them will draw along 
breath at noon on March fourth, dance a few jig steps and 
say: ‘‘There; that’sover. Now let’s get back to the reg- 
ular order of things and go along in our accustomed way.” 

To prove it they are going to revise the tariff for Mr. 
Taft—revise it, but not so much that the revision will be 
visible to the naked eye. They will change a schedule 
here and there, but, in the end, the sacred policy of 
Protection won’t be harmed any. It may have a few 
bow windows and ells built on it, but it wili be, intrinsic- 
ally, the same old thing. They will do as Mr. Taft will 
request them to in his message convening Congress in spe- 
cial session, and revise. But that word revise has an odd 
meaning in the lexicons of Nelson W. Aldrich and Eugene 
Hale. Besides, we must have revenue. Think that over. 
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And the Soft-Pedal Triplets are already getting ready to 
operate under their felting franchise. S-s-sh-h-h! Not 
so loud! Keep quiet! Let us have peace! They have 
tan-barked every approach to the White House, padded 
the walls of the Cabinet-room and put mattresses on the 
floor. Mr. Taft couldn’t make a noise if he wanted to, 
Rest is what we need, they say, rest. H-u-s-h! 


Peddling Dwelling-Houses 


gg Menage dwelling-houses from door to door seems 
to be a queer and very unusual method of dealing in © 
real estate; yet an agent in Lowell, Massachusetts, states 
that he has, at various times, sold seven houses in that 
way. His introduction to the method was accidental, 
A great manufacturing corporation in his city had pur- 
chased through him some adjoining property for extension 
purposes. On it was a small cottage in fairly good con- 
dition. 

The great corporation perfected its plans for buildingtoa 
point where, on a certain Thursday, having first assured 
the reporter of the local paper that no extension was con- 
templated, it (the impersonal pronoun is used advisedly) 
called the real-estate agent on the phone. 

He was told that the company intended to break ground 
for a new building on the following Monday, and was asked 
if he could not sell the dwelling to be moved before then, 
Two hundred dollars was mentioned as the price. He 
replied that he would try. 

All day Friday he tried several parties, without success, 
and on Saturday he started out at noon. Working through 
the neighborhood of the factory he rang the doorbells and 
put his question. At three o’clock he took a man down to 
look at the place and got him thoroughly interested. He 
offered him a near-by vacant lot for five hundred dollars 
at a nominal first payment. The man, who was an old 
employee of the company, had money enough to pay for 
the moving and the new foundation —but not enough to 
pay fur the house. 

“‘T’ll fix that,” said the agent. He called up the com- 
pany, told it just how the matter stood, and suggested 

giving the customer credit for the 
two hundred dollars to be paid 





sense. All of Crane’s sympathies : 
are with the business people. He is P 
a business man himself, a man of 
large affairs. His strength in the | 
Senate is constantly increasing. He 
is always with the Aldrich-Hale 
combination, and he hates his col- 
league, Lodge, with a fervor that 
will keep that gentleman guessing, 
when his principal prop, Mr. 
Roosevelt, leaves public life. 


No More Rough-Riding 


HESE are the tendencies and 
the attributes of the Soft-Pedal 
Triplets, Root, Knox and Crane, 
the three men who, when the Ad- 
ministration starts, will have most 
influence with the new President. 
Shall we have any more rough- 
riding? Not if they can prevent it, 
and they will try almighty hard. 
Tranquillity tranquillity, peace 
and rest are their watchwords. Let 
it simmer down. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Taft has inher- 
ited from Mr. Roosevelt a large and 





monthly. 

‘*What’s the security ?’”’ came the 
sharp inquiry. 

‘* Well, the man’s an old employee 
of yours; he’s surely good for the 
payments. And he’ll give a second 
mortgage onthe place. He'll have to 
buy the lot under a first mortgage.” 

‘*We don’t like second mortgages. 
Hasn’t he anything else?” 

“No, sir! He’s putting every 
cent he has into this.” 

‘*Well, let him have it. Fix up 
the papers and bring him here on 
Monday morning.” 

In another city a dealer sold a 
small dwelling to a man for twenty- 
six hundred dollars—the terms were 
one thousand cash and a mortgage 
for the balance. The customer 
made a deposit of one hundred dol- 
lars under an agreement to complete 
the purchase inside of thirty days— 
his wife being away on a visit. Two 
weeks later the couple came into the 
agent’s office and wanted to with- 
draw—the woman did not like the 
house. Of course, they wanted 
their deposit back, but the agent 
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assorted bunch of actions, policies, 
crusades, commissions and conten- 
tions. He is the residuary legatee 
for as fine a collection of uncom- 
pleted forays as ever a man who 
came into power has taken over. 
He has actions against about every 
trust of any size in the country, in 
various stages of completedness. 
He has gunning expeditions unfin- 
ished against all sorts of combina- 
tions and individuals. He has 
partially-completed expeditions 
against railroads, against public 
service corporations of all kinds, 
against individuals and against as- 
sociations. Since election, Mr. 
Roosevelt has started some new 
ones and stirred up all the old 
ones. He will leave libel suits, land 
prosecutions, and more sorts of va- 
riegated trouble than could be re- 
cited in a page. Poor Taft has to 
take them allover. They are willed 
to him by his very kind and loving 
friend, T. R. 





It lures, it draws, it beckons, with an in- 
sist still but strong, 

It runs with a soft persistence through 
dreams, the whole night long, 

It stays at my side in the daytime, and 
oft through the stress and strain 

I hear it calling, calling, ‘‘ Come back to 
your own again!”’ 


The hazy blue of the mountains, the waft 
of the prairie scent, 

The easy swing of the saddle, which lulls 
to a calm content, 

The sky for a roof above you, the green 
for your tired eyes, 

And the calling, calling backward, to the 
life that satisfies. 


The Call of the West 


With all of the earth’s wild freedom, with 


all of the way to go, 
for friend and foe, 


a word for your ear alone, 


will grows weak, 


that I trod of yore, 


With nothing to fret or harass, with room self. 
With a smile from the eyes that love you, 


And the voices calling, calling, ‘‘Come 
back, come back to your own!”’ 


And day by day as I listen I feel that my 


The tug at my heart-strings strengthens 
and draws, till I fain would seek 
Far, far in the hazy distance, the path 


Which leads to the voices calling, ‘“Come 
back to your own once more!’’ —H.C. 


told them that the best he could 
do would be to try to sell the place 
over again inside of the time-limit. 
Every day thereafter the woman 
besieged him about it until, being 
thoroughly disgusted, he asked her 
why she did not try to sell it her- 
Without any idea that she 
would act, he observed: ‘‘ You've 
plenty of time. Go around to 
houses of a similar class, ring the 
doorbells, and ask them if they 
don’t want to buy a house which 
must be sold by the twelfth. Add 
a little to your price so as to have 
something to bargain on.” 

To his amazement she was 
interested at once, and evidently 
determined to save her hundred 
dollars. For three days she rang 
doorbells and made her inquiry. 
Then she landed a customer, just in 
time to save her deposit—-and she 
also cleared one hundred and fifty 
dollars’ profit. 
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\ Tok the Wallingford paused with his wife at the edge 

of the crowd, and then, recognizing an old acquaint- 

ance in the picturesque orator with the sombrero 
and the shoulder-length gray hair, drew closer. Standing 
behind the street-corner ‘‘doctor,”’ upon the seat of his 
carriage where the yellow light of a gasoline torch flared 
full upon it, was a gaudy, lifesize anatomical chart, and 
-with this as bait for his moths he was extolling the virtues 
of Quagg’s Peerless Sciatacata. 

‘Here, my friends,’ he declared, unfolding one of the 
many hinged flaps of the gory chart, ‘‘you bee-hold the 
intimate relation of the stomach with all the inn-ternal 
organs, and above all with the blood, which, pumped by 
the heart through these abb-sorbing membranes, takes up 
that priceless tonic, Doctor Quagg’s Peerless Sciatacata. 
This, acting dii-rectly upon the red corpuscles of the vital 
fluid, sttmm-ulates the circulation and carries its germ- 
destroying properties to every atom of the human frame, 
casting off imm-purities, clean-sing the syst-em, bringing 
ee-lasticity to the footsteps, hope to the heart, the ruddy 
glow of bounding health to pale cheeks, and the sparkle of 
new life to tired and jaded eyes!” 

Wallingford turned to his wife with a chuckle. 

“‘Just stand here a minute, Fannie,” said he. ‘‘I must 
wade in and speak to the old scout. We stopped a week 
at the same hotel over in New Jersey and got as chummy 
as two cellmates.”’ 

His wife, an attractive young woman, brave in a rich 
Gainsborough, and with diamonds sparkling upon the 
lobes of her ears, smiled doubtfully in response, and 
watched her husband with a slight trace of concern as he 
forced his way through the crowd and up to the wheel of 
the carriage. 

“How are you, Doctor?” said he, holding up his plump 
palm. “Where are you stopping?” 

The doctor’s wink at J. Rufus was scarcely perceptible 
to that large young gentleman himself, much less to the 
bystanders, as with professional gravity he reached down 
for a hearty handshake. 

“Benson House. Come around’and see me tomorrow 
morning.” Then, with added gravity and in a louder 
voice: “I scarcely knew you, friend, you are so changed. 
How many bottles of the Sciatacata was it you took?” 

_ “Four,” replied J. Rufus clearly, with not even a twinkle 
in his eye. 

“Only four bottles,” declaimed Doctor Quagg. ‘‘ My 
friends, this is one of my most marvelous cures. When I 
met this gentleman in Columbus, Qhio, he was a living 
skeleton, having suffered for years from sciatic rheuma- 
tism. _ He bought from me one night at my carriage, just 
as he is standing now, six bottles of the Peerless Sciatacata. 
He took but four bottles, and look at him today!” 

_ With one accord they looked. There was some slight 
tittering among them at first, but the dignity and gravity 
with which the towering J. Rufus, hale and hearty and in 
the pink of condition, withstood that inspection, checked 
all inclination to levity. Moreover, he was entirely too 
Prosperous-looking to be a “capper.” 

I owe you my life, Doctor,” said Wallingford grate- 
fully. ‘I never travel without those other two bottles of 
the Sciatacata,” and with the air of a debt of honor 
paid, he pressed back through the crowd to the sidewalk. 
His wife was laughing, yet confused. 


“Bringing Ee-iasticity to the Footsteps, Hope to the Heart. 








“‘T don’t see how you can make yourself so conspicu- 
ous,” she protested in a low voice. 

‘“Why not?” he laughed. ‘‘ We public characters must 
boost each other.” 

‘* And the price,” they heard the doctor declaiming, “‘is 
only one dollar per bottle, or six for five dollars, guar-an- 
teed not only to drive sciatic rheumatism from the 
sys-tem, but to cure the most ob-stin-ate cases of ague, 
Bright’s disease, cat-a-lepsy, coughs, colds, cholera, 
dys-pepsia, ery-sip-e-las, fever and chills, gas-tritis ig 

‘“‘And so on down to X Y Z, etc.,’’ commented Walling- 
ford as they walked away. 

His wife looked up at him curiously. 

‘‘Jim, did you honestly take four bottles of that medi- 
cine?” she wanted to know. 

“Take it?” he repeated in amazement. 
not! It isn’t meant for wise people to take. 
do them any good.” 

“‘It wouldn’t do anybody any good,”’ she decided with a 
trace of contempt. 

“Guess again,”’ he advised her. ‘‘ That dope has cured 
a million people that had nothing the matter with ’em.”’ 





** Certainly 
It wouldn’t 


II 


T THE Hotel Deriche in the adjoining block they 
turned into the huge, garishly-decorated dining-room 
for their after-theater supper. They had been in the town 
only two days, but the head waiter already knew to come 
eagerly to meet them, to show them to the best table in 
the room, and to assign them the best waiter; also the 
head waiter himself remained to take the order, to suggest 
a delicate, new dish, and to name over, at Wallingford’s 
solicitation, the choice wines in the cellar that were not 
upon the wine-list. 

This little formality over, Wallingford looked about 
him complacently. A pale gentleman with a jet-black 
beard bowed to him from across the room. 

“‘Doctor Lazzier,” observed Wallingford to his wife. 
‘Most agreeable chap and has plenty of money.” 

He bent aside a little to see past his wife’s hat, and 
exchanged a suave salutation with a bald-headed young 
man who was with two ladies and wore a dove-gray silk 
bow with his dress suit. 

“Young Corbin,” explained Wallingford, ‘‘of the 
Corbin and Paley department store. He had about two 
dollars a week spending money till his father died, and 
now he and young Paley are turning social flip-flaps at the 
rate of twenty a minute. He belongs to the Mark family 
and he’s great pals with me. Looks good for him, don’t 
it?” 

“Jim,” she said in earnest reproval, ‘‘ you mustn’t talk 
that way.” 

‘*Of course I’m only joking,” he returned. ‘‘ You know 
I promised you I’d stick to the straight and narrow. I'll 
keep my word. Nothing but straight business for me 
hereafter.” 

He, too, was quite serious about it, and yet he smiled 
ashe thought of young Corbin. Another man, of a party just 
being shown toa table, nodded to him, and Mrs. Wallingford 
looked up at her husband with admiration. 

‘‘Honestly, how do you do it?” she inquired. ‘‘We 
have only been here a little over forty-eight hours, and 
yet you have already picked up a host of nice friends.” 
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‘“*T patronize only the best saloons,’’ he replied with a 
grin; then, more seriously: ‘‘ This is a mighty rich little 
city, Fannie. I can organize a stock company here, within 
a week, for anything from a burglar’s trust to a church 
consolidation.” 

“It’s a pretty place,’’ she admitted. 
much from what I have seen of it.”’ 

He chuckled. 

‘‘Looks like a spending town,” he returned; ‘‘and 
where they spend a wad they’re crazy to make one. Give 
me one of these inland society towns for the loose, long 
green. New York’s no place to start an honest business,”’ 
and again he chuckled. ‘‘ By the way, Fannie,” he added 
after a pause, ‘‘what do you think of my going into the 
patent-medicine line?” 

“How do you mean?” she inquired, frowning. 

“‘Oh, on a big scale,”’ he replied. ‘‘ Advertise it big, 
manufacture it big.” 

She studied it over in musing silence. 

“‘T don’t mind what you do so long as it is honest,’’ she 
finally said. 

‘Good. I'll hunt up Quagg tomorrow and spring it on 
him.” 

“You don’t mean that dreadful quack medicine he’s 
selling on the street, do you?” she protested. 

“Why not? I don’t know that it’s worthless, and I do 
know that Quagg has sold it on street corners for twenty 
years from coast to coast. He goes back to the same 
towns over and over, and people buy who always bought 
before. Looks like a good thing to me. Quagg was a 
regular doctor when he was'a kid; had a real diploma and 
all that, but no practice and no patience. Joke. Giggle.” 

The oysters came on now, and they talked of other 
things, but while they were upon the meat Doctor Lazzier, 
having finished, came across to shake hands with his friend 
of a day, and was graciously charmed to meet Mrs. 
Wallingford. 

“Sit down,” invited J. Rufus. ‘‘ Won’t you try a glass 
of this? It’s very fair,’ and he raised a finger to the 
waiter. 

The doctor delicately pushed down the edge of the ice- 
wet napkin until he could see the label, and he gave 
an involuntary smile of satisfaction as he recognized the 
vintage. The head waiter had timed the exact second to 
take that bottle out of the ice-pail, had wrapped the wet 
napkin about it and almost reverently filled glasses. Occa- 
sionally he came over and felt up inside the hollow on the 
bottom of the bottle. 

‘‘ Delighted,’”’ confessed the doctor, and sat down quite 
comfortably. 

‘“‘You may smoke if you like, Doctor,” offered Mrs. 
Wallingford, smiling. ‘‘I don’t seem to feel that a man is 
comfortable unless he is smoking.”’ 

‘‘To tell the truth, he isn’t,’’ agreed the doctor with a 
laugh, and accepting a choice cigar from Wallingford he 
lit it. 

The waiter came with an extra glass and filled for all 
three of them. 

‘‘By the way, Doctor,” said Wallingford, watching the 
pouring of the wine with a host’s anxiety, “I think of 
going into the patent-medicine business on a large scale, 
and I believe I shall have to have you on the board of 
directors.” 


“T like it very 
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“Couidn’t think of it!” objected the doctor hastily. 
‘*You know, professional! ethics ——” and he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

‘‘That’s so,’’ admitted Wallingford. ‘‘We can’t have 
you on the board, but we can have you for a silent stock- 
holder.” 

‘“Open to the same objection,’’ declared the doctor, with 
another dubious shrug, as he took up his glass. 

He tasted the wine; he took another sip, then another— 
slow, careful sips, so that no drop of it should hasten by 
his palate unappreciated. Wallingford did not disturb 
him in that operation. He had a large appreciation him- 
self of the good things of this world, and the proper way 
to do them homage. 

The doctor took a larger sip, and allowed the delicate 
liquid to flow gentiy over his tongue. Wallingford was 
really a splendid fellow! 

**What sort of patent medicine are you going to manu- 
facture?’’ asked the doctor by way of courtesy, but still 
‘‘jistening”’ to the taste of the wine. 

Wallingford laughed. 

‘‘T haven’t just decided as yet,” he announced. ‘The 
medicine is only an incident. What we’re going to invest 
in is advertising.” 

‘‘T see,”’ replied the doctor, laughing in turn. 

‘‘ Advertising is a great speculation,” went on Walling- 
ford, with a reminiscent smile. ‘‘ Take Hawkins’ Bitters, 
for instance; fifteen per cent cheap whisky flavored with 
coffee and licorice, and the balance pure water. Hawkins 
had closed a fifty-thousand-dollar advertising contract 
before he was quite sure whether he was going to sell 
patent medicine or shoe polish. The first thing he decided 
on was the name, and he had to do that in a hurry to get 
his advertising placed. Hawkins’ Bitters was familiar to 
ten million people before a bottle of it had been made. 
It was only last summer that Hawkins sold out his busi- 
ness for a cool two million and went to Europe.”’ 

**His decoction is terrible stuff,’’ commented the doctor, 
more in sorrow than in anger; “but it certainly has a 
remarkable sale.”’ 

“*T should say it has!”’ agreed Wallingford. ‘The drug- 
stores sell it to temperance people by the case, and in the 
dry States you'll find every back yard littered with empty 
Hawkins’ Bitters bottles.” 

A half-dozen entertaining stories of the kind Walling- 
ford told his guest, and by the time he was through 
Doctor Lazzier began himself to have large visions of 
encrmous profits to be made in the patent-medicine busi- 
ness. Somehow, the very waistcoat of young J. Rufus 
seemed, in its breadth and gorgeousness, a guarantee of 
enormous profits, no matter what business he discussed. 
But the doctor’s very last remark was upon the sacred- 
ness of medical ethics! When he was gone there was a 
conspicuous silence between Wallingford and his wife 
for a few minutes, and then she asked: 

‘Jim, are you actually going to start a patent-medicine 
company ?”’ 























He was Used to Mixing His Sciatacata in a Hotel Water-Pitcher 
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“Certainly I am,” he replied. 

‘‘ And will Doctor Lazzier take stock in it?” 

‘He certainly will,” he assured her. ‘‘I figure him for 
from ten to twenty-five thousand.” 


Tit 


T THE Benson House J. Rufus. found Doctor Quagg 
with a leg propped up on a chair, and himself in a 
state of profound profanity. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Doc?” asked Wallingford. 

“Sciatic rheumatism!” howled the martyr. “It’s 
gettin’ worse every year. Every time I go on the street 
for a night I know I’m goin’ to suffer. That’s why I keep 
it up so late and spiel myself hoarse in the neck. I jumped 
into town just yesterday and got a license from these city- 
hall pirates. They charged me twenty-five iron men for 
the week. I go out and make one pitch, and that’s all I 
get for my twenty-five.” 

“‘Sciatic- rheumatism’s a tough dose,” commiserated 
Wallingford. ‘‘Why don’t you take five or six bottles of 
the Peerless Sciatacata?”’ 

The answer to this was a storm of fervid expletives which 
needed no diagram. Wallingford, chuckling, sat down and 
gloated over the doctor’s misery, lighting a big, fat cigar 
to gloat at better ease. He offered a cigar to Quagg. 

“*T daresn’t smoke,” swore that invalid. 

‘‘And I suppose you daresn’t drink, either,” observed 
Wallingford. ‘‘ Well, that doesn’t stop me, you know.” 

Wearily the doctor indicated a push-button. 

“You'll have to ring for a boy yourself,”’ said he. 

When the boy came Wallingford ordered a highball. 

‘* And what’s yours, sir?” asked the boy, turning to the 
doctor. 

‘Lithia! you bullet-headed nigger!’’ roared the doctor 
with a twinge of pain in hisleg. ‘‘ That’s twice today I’ve 
had to tell you I can’t drink anything but lithia. Get 
out!” 

The boy “got,” grinning. 

‘‘Seriously, though, old man,” said Wallingford, judging 
that the doctor had been aggravated long enough, ‘‘ your 
condition must be very bad for business, and I’ve come 
to make you a proposition to go into the manufacture of 
the Peerless on a large scale.” 

The doctor shook his head despondently. 

“You can’t get spielers,” he declared. ‘‘I’ve tried it. 
Once I made up a lot of the Sciatacata and sent out three 
men; picked the best I could find that had made good 
with street-corner pitches in other lines, and their sales 
weren’t half what mine would be; moreover, they got 
drunk on the job, didn’t pay for their goods, and were a 
nuisance any way you took ’em.” 

Wallingford laughed. 

“‘T didn’t mean that we should manufacture the priceless 
remedy for street fakers to handle,” he explained. “I 
propose to start a big factory to supply drug-stores 
through the jobbing trade, to spend a hundred thousand 
dollars in advertising right off the bat, give you stock in 
the company for the use of your formula, and a big salary 
to superintend the manufacture. That will do away with 
your exposure to the night air, stop the increase of your 
sciatica, and make you more money. Why, Doc, just to 
begin with we’ll give you ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock.” 

It took Doctor Quagg some time to recover from the 
shock of that much money. 

“‘T’ve heard of such things,” said he gratefully, ‘‘ but I 
never supposed it could happen to me.” 

““You don’t need to put up a cent,’”’ went on Walling- 
ford; ‘‘and I don’t need to put upa cent. We'll use other 
people’s money.” 

‘‘Where are you going to get your share?” asked the 
doctor suspiciously. ‘‘ Are you going to havea salary, too?”’ 

‘‘No,” said Wallingford. ‘‘We’ll pay you thirty-five 
dollars to start with as superintendent of the manufactur- 
ing department, but I won’t ask for a salary; I'll take a 

royalty of one cent a bottle as manager of the com- 

pany. I’ll take five thousand dollars’ worth of stock 

for my services in promotion, and then for selling the 

stock I'll take twenty-five per cent of the par value 
for all I place, but will take it out in stock at the 
market rate. We'll organize 
for half a million and begin 
selling stock at fifty cents on 
the dollar, and I’ll guarantee 
to raise for us one hundred 
and twenty-five thousand net 
cash—twenty-five thousand 
for manufacturing and one 
hundred thousand for adver- 
tising.” 

The doctor drew a long 
breath. 

“*Tf you can do that you’re 
a wonder,” he declared; ‘‘ but 
it don’t seem to me you’re 
taking enough for yourself. 
You’re giving me ten thou- 
sand dollars and you're only 
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taking five; you’re giving me thirty-five dollars a week 
and you’re only taking one cent a bottle. It seems to me 
the job of organizing and building up such a company igs 
worth as much as the Sciatacata.” 

“Don’t you worry about me,” protested J. Rufus 
modestly. ‘‘I’ll get along all right. I’m satisfied. We’ 
organize the company today.” : 

“You can’t get all that money together in a day!” 
exclaimed the doctor in amazement. 

“Oh, no; I don’t expect to try it. I’ll put up all the 
money necessary. We want five directors, and we have 
three of them now, you and my wife and I. Do you know 
anybody around the hotel that would serve?”’ - 

The doctor snorted contemptuously. 

“Nobody that’s got any money or responsibility,” he 
asserted. 

‘‘They don’t need to have any money, and we don’t 
want them to have any responsibility,” protested Walling- 
ford. ‘‘ Anybody of voting age will do for us just now.” 

‘*Well,” said the doctor reflectively, ‘‘the night clerk’s 
a pretty good fellow, and the head dining-room girl here 
has always been mighty nice to me. She’s some relation 
to the proprietor and she’s been here for five years.” 

“‘Good,” said Wallingford. ‘‘I’ll telephone out for a 
lawyer.” 

There was no telephone in the room, but downstairs 
Wallingford found a pay ’phone and selected a lawyer at 
random from the telephone directory. Within two hours 
Wallingford and his wife, Doctor Quagg, Albert Blesser 
and Carrie Schwam had gravely applied for a charter of 
incorporation under the laws of the State, for The Doctor 
Quagg Peerless Sciatacata Company, with a capital stock 
of one thousand dollars, fully paid in. As he signed his 
name the doctor laughed like a schoolboy. 

‘‘Now,”’ said he, ‘‘I’m going to get my hair cut.” 

Wallingford stopped him in positive fright. 

‘*Don’t you dare do it!” he protested. 

“Ts that hair necessary to the business?’’ asked the 
doctor, crestfallen. 

‘* Absolutely,” declared Wallingford. ‘‘Why, man, 
that back curtain of yours is ten per cent dividends.”’ 

“‘Then I'll wear it,” agreed the doctor resignedly; 
“but I hate to. You know I’ve honed for years to quit 
this batting around the country, and just ached to wear 
short hair and a derby hat like a white man.” 

Wallingford looked at the weather-bronzed face and 
shook his head. 

‘*What a pity that would be,” he declared. ‘‘ However, 
Doc, your wanderings cease from this minute, and your 
salary begins from today.” 

‘*Fine,” breathed the doctor. ‘‘I say, Wallingford, 
then suppose you order me about three gross of bottles 
and some fresh labels. I’ll get the drugs myself and start 
in making a supply of the Sciatacata.”’ 

“You just nurse your leg,” advised Wallingford. 
‘““Why, man, when we start manufacturing the Peerless 
it will be in vats holding a hundred gallons, and will be 
bottled by machinery that will fill, cork and label a 
hundred bottles a minute. You’re to superintend mixing; 
that’s your job.” 

Iv 

T TOOK one week, an irksome week of loafing for the 

doctor, before they had their final incorporation papers. 
Immediately they elected themselves as directors, made 
Quagg president, Wallingford secretary and Albert 
Blesser treasurer, and voted for an increase of capitali- 
zation to one-half million dollars. They gave Quagg his 
hundred shares and Wallingford his fifty; they voted 
Quagg his salary and Wallingford his royalty; also they 
voted Wallingford an honorarium of twenty-five per cent, 
payable in stock, for disposing of such of the treasury 
shares as they needed issued, and immediately Walling- 
ford, who had spent the interim in cultivating acquaint- 
ances, began to secure investors. 

He sold more than mere stock, however. He sold 
Doctor Quagg’s hair and sombrero; he sold glowing word- 
pictures of immense profits, and he sold the success of all 
other patent-medicine companies; he sold his own im- 
posing height and broad chest, his own jovial smile and 
twinkling eye, his own prosperous grooming and good 
feeding—and those who bought felt themselves blessed. 

First of all, he sold fifty thousand dollars’ worth for 
twenty-five thousand to young Corbin, whereupon Mr. 
Blesser, as per instructions, resigned from the treasurership 
and directorate in favor of Mr. Corbin. Wallingford got 
fifteen thousand dollars from Doctor Lazzier, and ten 
from young Paley, and with fifty thousand dollars in the 

sent for an advertising man and gave out a 
hundred-thousand-dollar contract. 

“For the first half of this campaign,”’ he explained to 
the advertising man, ‘‘I want this one ad spread every- 
where: ‘Laugh at That Woozy Feeling.’ This is to cover 
the top half of the space in good, plain, bold letters. In 
place of leaving the bottom blank for kids to scribble 
reasons of their own why you should laugh at that woozy 
feeling, we’ll put gray shadc »-figures there—grandpa and 
grandma and pa and ma and Albert and Henry and Susan 
and Grace and little Willie, all laughing fit to kill. And 












say, have it a real laugh. Have it the sort of a laugh that’ll 
make anybody that looks at it want to be happy. Of 
course, later, 1 want you to cover up the bottom half of 
that advertisement with: ‘Use Doctor Quagg’s Peerless 
Sciatacata,’ or something like that, but I'll furnish you 
the copy for that when the time comes. It will be printed 
right over the laughing faces.” : 

‘Tt should make a very good ad,”” commented the agent 
with enthusiasm, writing out the instructions Wallingford 
gave him, and willing to approve of anything for that 
size contract. awe ; ) 

Wallingford went home to his wife, filled with a virtuous 
a know, there’s something I like about this straight 
business, Fannie,” said he. “It gives a fellow a sort of 
clean feeling. I’m going to build up a million-dollar 
business and make everybody concerned in it rich, in- 
cluding myself. Already I’ve placed one hundred thou- 
sand dollars’ worth of stock, have fifty thousand dollars 
cash in the treasury, and fifty-five thousand dollars’ worth 
of stock for myself.” 

She looked puzzled. 

“T thought you were to get only twenty-five per cent 
for selling the stock.” 

He chuckled; shoulders, chest and throat, eyes and lips 
and chin, he chuckled. 

“Twenty-five per cent of the par value,’’ said he, 
“payable in stock at the market price.” 

“‘T don’t see the difference,”’ she protested. ‘‘I’m sure 
I thought it was to be straight twenty-five per cent, and 
I’m sure all the members of the 
company thought so.” 





seem to me that straight business is any more fair than 
crooked business.” 

Wallingford was hugely disappointed. 

“‘And that’s all the appreciation I get for confining 
myself to the straight and narrow!” he exclaimed. 

“*Oh, I didn’t mean that, Jim,” she said, with instant 
contrition. ‘‘You don’t know how glad I am that now, 
since we’re married, you have settled down to honorable 
things; and you’ll make a fortune, I know you will.” 

“You bet I will,” he agreed. ‘‘In the mean time I have 
to go out and dig up seventy-five thousand dollars more 
of other people’s money to put into this concern; which 
will give me another seventy-five thousand dollars’ worth of 
stock! Straight business pays, Fannie!” 


Vv 


ITHIN a short time Wallingford had the satisfaction 

of seeing bill-boards covered with his big sign 
ordering the public to ‘“‘ Laugh at That Woozy Feeling,” 
but not yet telling them how to do it, and he heard people 
idly wondering what the answer to that advertisement was 
going to be. Some of them resented having puzzles of the 
sort thrust in front of their eyes, others welcomed it as a 
cheerful diversion. Wallingford smiled at both sorts. He 
knew they would remember, and firmly link together the 
mystery and the solution. Cards bearing the same 
mandate stared down at every street-car rider, and news- 
paper readers found it impossible to evade the same 
command. All this advertising, for the appearance of 
which Wallingford had waited, helped hirn to sell the 
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Lazzier and the others who had social reputations to 
maintain as well as business interests to guard, the affair 
was tragic, not merely because one of their number had 
become intoxicated, but that it should be this particular 
one, and that he should make himself so conspicuous! The 
doctor repeated his escapade within a week. This time he 
took a notion to “‘cireulate” in a cab, and as he got more 
mellow insisted upon sitting up with the driver, where 
he whooped sonorously every time they turned a corner. 
This time he finished in the hands of the police, and 
Wallingford was called upon at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing to bail him out. Friends of Corbin and Paley and the 
other exclusives whom Wallingford had selected as his 
stockholders began to drop in on them with pleasant 
little remarks about their business associate. The doctor 
had been bragging widely about his connection with 
them! 

His crowning effort came when he continued his cele- 
bration of one night through the next day, and drove 
around to make a few party calls. He appeared like a 
specter of disgrace in Corbin’s private office with: 

‘Hello, old pal, come out and have a drink!” and gave 
Corbin a hearty slap on the back. 

Corbin gave a helpless glance across at the three prim 
young ladies on the other side of his open screen. Back of 
him a solemn-visaged old bookkeeper, who was both a 
deacon and Sunday-school superintendent, looked on in 
shocked amazement. 

“‘Couldn’t begin to think of it, Doctor,” protested 
Corbin nervously, pulling at his lavender cravat while 
the perspiration broke out 
upon his bald spot. ‘“‘I must 





He patiently explained it to 
her. 

“Don’t you see, if I sell one 
hundred thousand dollars’ 
worth of stock I get the same 
as twenty-five thousand dol- 
lars for it, and with that buy 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth 
of stock? Of course I get it at 
the same price as others— 
fifty per cent.” 

“ Did they understand you’d 
get fifty thousand instead of 
twenty-five thousand?’ she 
asked. 

He chuckled again. 

“Tf they didn’t they will,” 
he admitted. 

She pondered over that 
thoughtfully for a while. 

“Ts that straight business?’”’ 
she inquired. 

“Of course it’s straight busi- 
ness or I wouldn’t be doing it. 
It is perfectly legitimate. You 
just don’t understand.” 

“No,” she confessed, ‘‘I 
guess I don’t; only I thought 
it was just twenty-five per 
cent.” 

“Tt is twenty-five per cent,” 
he insisted, and then he gave 
it up. ‘‘You’d better quit 
thinking,” he advised. ‘‘It’ll 
put wrinkles in your brow, 
and I’m the one that has the 
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attend to business, you know.” 

‘* Never mind the business!” 
insisted the doctor. ‘‘ Wait till 
our Sciatacata factory is ship- 
ping in carloads, partner, and 
you can afford to give this 
junkshop away.” 

Paley, wandering in to speak 
to Corbin, created a diversion 
welcome to Corbin but unwel- 
come to himself, for the doctor 
immediately pounced upon 
Paley and insisted upon taking 
him out to get a drink, and the 
only way that narrow-framed 
young man could get rid of 
him was to go along. He rode 
around in the cab with him for 
a while, and tried to dissuade 
him from calling upon Doctor 
Lazzier and the other stock- 
holders, but Quagg was obdu- 
rate. Towind up theevening’s 
performance he appeared on 
a prominent street corner 
about nine o’clock, in a car- 
riage with the gasoline torch 
and the life-size anatomical 
chart, and began selling the 
Peerless Sciatacata, calling 
upon the namesof Wallingford, 
Lazzier, Corbin and Paley —his 
“*partners’’—as guarantees of 
his sincerity and standing, and 
as sureties of the excellence 
of the priceless compound. 








wrinkles scheduled. I’ve just 
contracted for one hundred 
thousand dollars’ worth of advertising, and I’ve got to 
go out to sell enough stock to bring in the cash. Also 
I’ve rented a factory, and tomorrow I’m going to let 
out contracts for bottling machinery, vats and fixtures. 
I’ve already ordered the office furniture. You ought to 
see it. It’s swell. I am having some lithographed station- 
ery made, too, embossed in four colors, with a picture of 
Doe Quagg in the corner.” 

“How much stock has the doctor?” she asked. 

“Ten thousand.” 

“Is that all he’s going to have?” she wanted to know. 

“Why, certainly, that’s all he’s going to have. I made 
the bargain with him and he’s satisfied.” 

“Ten thousand dollars’ worth out of a half-million- 
dollar corporation ? Why, Jim, for his medicine, upon 
which the whole business is built, he only gets— how much 
is that of all of it?” 

“One-fiftieth, or two per cent,” he told her. 
is “ Two percent!” she gasped. “Is that straight business, 

im?” 

“Of course it’s straight business,”’ he assured her. ‘‘Of 
course,” and he smiled, ‘‘ Doce didn’t stop to figure that 
he only gets two per cent of the profits of the concern. 
He figures that he’s to draw dividends on the large hunk 
of ten thousand dollars’ worth of stock, and he’s satisfied. 
Why aren’t you?” : 

“T don’t know,” she replied slowly, still with the vague 
feeling that something was wrong. ‘‘ Really, Jim, it don’t 





“If You Will Increase Your Offer by Two Thousand Dollars I am Inclined to Accept it and Get Out of This Muddle” 


stock to pay for itself, and, in the mean time, he was busy 
putting into his new factory a bottling plant second, in its 
facility if not its capacity, to none in the country. He 
installed magnificent offices and prepared a comfortable 
private apartment for the doctor, this latter being a cross 
between an alchemist’s laboratory and a forturie-teller’s 
Oriental salon; but, alas and alack! the first day the doctor 
walked into his new office he had his hair close-cropped 
and wore a derby, with such monstrous effect that even 
Wallingford, inured as he was to most surprises, recoiled in 
horror! 

From that moment the doctor became a hard one to 
manage. His first protest was against the Benson House, 
the old-fashioned, moderate-rate hotel that he had always 
patronized and had always recommended wherever he 
went. Thereafter he changed boarding-houses and family- 
hotels about every two weeks; but he never had his hair 
cut after the once. The big mixing vats that Wallingford 
installed he grew to hate. He was used to mixing his 
Sciatacata ina hotel water-pitcher and filling it into bottles 
with a tin funnel; and to mix up a hundred gallons at a 
time of that precious compound seemed a cold, commercial 
proposition which was so much a sacrilege that he went out 
and ‘painted the town,” winding up in a fight with a 
cigar-store Indian. He left such a train of fireworks in his 
wake that Wallingford heard of it for a week afterward. 

To J. Rufus the affair was a good joke, but to the other 
gentlemen of the company, Corbin, Paley and Doctor 


Wallingford heard about 
him quickly, for the pictur- 
esque Quagg had become a public joy and all the down- 
town crowd knew well about him. Wallingford went down 
to the corner with the intention of putting a stop to the 
exhibition, but, as he looked at the doctor, whose hair now 
dropped beneath his sombrero to nearly its old-time 
length, a new thought struck him and he went quietly 
away. The next day Corbin withdrew from the treas- 
urership and Paley from the directorate, and every one 
of the directors who had taken the places of the original 
incorporators did likewise. Intimate relationship with 
the doctor was productive of too much publicity for 
peaceful enjoyment. 

It was just at this time that the agent of the advertising 
concern began to bother Wallingford for ‘‘copy”’ on the 
last half of his contract. Wallingford, to placate him, 
finished paying for the contract and took the cash discount, 
but held the agent off two or three days in the matter of 
the ‘‘copy.”” He was not quite satisfied about the wording 
of the advertisement. He sat up late one night devising the 
most concise and striking form in which to present the 
merits of Doctor Quagg’s Peerless Sciatacata, and in 
the morning he went down to the office prepared to mail 
the result of his labor. He found upon his desk this note 
from the restless Doctor Quagg: 

Spring’s here. I never stayed in one place so long in 
my life. You can have my salary and you can have my 
ten thousand dollars’ worth of stock. I don’t want it. 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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SLANG IN ENGLAND 


The Beam That Blinds 


the British Eyes 


LANG words and slang phrases 
are the illegitimate children 
of language. They are thus 

as a whole, excluded, so to speak, 
from the family circle. They are 
outcasts and gamins, yet none the 
less they have to be recognized. 
Sometimes they are adopted and 
thereby made legitimate; and, after 
that, the bar-sinister ceases to be 
attached to them. They come from 
every quarter, and often they ex- 
press one’s meaning more clearly 
and more surely than any word 
which is quite acceptable to purists. 
It is then that they cease gradually 
to be slang. 

It is rather difficult to define just 
what it is that makes a word a slang 
word. Oftenest, of course, it is its 
lowliness of origin or its uncouthness of sound. Yet, again, 
it may be a technical term in good standing among those 
who regularly use it, and is viewed as slang only by those 
who are unfamiliar with it. Perhaps the great distinction 
is this: that slang is, in general, used by only a part of the 
population; while good English is both understood and 
used by educated persons everywhere. When such per- 
sons employ a bit of slang it is always with an intonation of 
the voice or a glance of the eye which corresponds to quo- 
tation marks in writing. The highest cultivation does not 
exclude entirely the use of slang, but rather employs it 
with discrimination, adapting it to the proper times and 
places and allowing easy-going phrases, just as a man will 
wear in the privacy of his home a smoking-jacket and a 
pair of comfortable slippers. That is, he will lounge in his 


speech at times, just as he lounges in his bearing and in’ 


his manner; but he will instinctively regard certain bounds 
and limits which are of the essence of good breeding. 


Slang the Young Blood of Language 


ROFESSOR LOUNSBURY is inclined to favor slang be- 
cause it feeds the stream of language, renewing it and 
keeping it fresh with racy idioms and expressive phrases; 
but to my mind it is hardly necessary to form a society 
for the propagation of slang, since slang injects itself into 
our speech quite readily enough without artificial stimu- 
lation. There is no one in the midst of active life who does 
not draw at times upon this special store of words. When 
President Roosevelt, four years ago, promised every one 
a square deal, he was using the technical language of the 
card-table. When Governor Haskell lately described the 
President as a four-flusher, he was doing the same thing. 
Slang of some sort creeps into the speech of everybody, 
and it is excused when the speaker or the writer employs 
it with discretion and knows that he is using argot rather than 
pure English. Reproach is due only when slang becomes a 
habit with any man or with any set of men, and when it 
drives out of currency good, sound, 
expressive words which belong to 
the language of usall. Then alone 
our noble tongue is vulgarized, and 
the individual’s command of lan- 
guage is impoverished if he lets a 
few slang words and phrases be to 
him mere counters of speech, to be 
used on all and every occasion. 
This is really the fundamental ob- 
jection to slang —that it does away 
with niceties of verbal shading, 
limits one’s vocabulary, and sub- 
stitutes a sort of cheap and com- 
mon formula for the infinite variety 
of that English which we have all 
alike inherited. If a person sums 
up every kind of commendation in 
such a sentence as, “Isn’t that 
dandy?” and every kind of re- 
proach in the exclamation, ‘‘ Well, 
that’s fierce!’’ then he has gone 
backward in civilization, and is 
drawing near to the mental con- 
dition of those savages who are not 
able to count higher than the 
number ‘five. 
Now it is a charge that has been 
brought against us Americans that 
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we are giving ourselves over to 
the increasing use of slang, that 
everything we write or say is 
permeated with raw and gro- 
tesque expressions, and that in 
our country the English lan- 
guage is therefore being steadily 
debased. This is said of us 
again and again by Englishmen. 
They are very fond of talking 
about the “American lan- 
guage” as though it were a 
speech or dialect apart from 
theirs. They are always refer- 
ring to “‘Yankeeisms,”’ and when 
they travel in this country they 
carry back with them a stock 
of cant phrases which they have 
picked up in hotels and 
smoking-rooms, from casual ac- 
quaintances of the street, or possibly from the humorous 
columns of our newspapers; and they point to these as 
being not only American in origin, but as representing the 
actual language which Americans are wont to speak. 


IMB ON sseeeaas 


Sauce for Aristophanes, Sauce for George Ade 


R. CHARLES WHIBLEY, an English essayist whose 
own style has much distinction, not long ago wrote 
a very pungent paper on this subject, in which he said: 

“‘The vocabulary of America, like the country itself, is 
a strange medley. All the languages of Europe, besides 
Yiddish, have been pilfered for its composition. These 
words, if words they may be called, are hideous to the eye, 
offensive to the ear, and meaningless to the brain. They 
are the base coins of language. They are put upon the 
street, fresh from some smasher’s den; and not even the 
newspapers, contemptuous as they are of style, have 
reason to be proud of them.” 

And then he goes on to mention such terms as cinch, 
dinky, to cut ice, cachunk, stiffs, skates, the goods, and 
many others with which we are all, of course, familiar. 

Now this is very well. The different sections of the 
United States and the different groups in its population 
have their own kinds of slang. This is true of every race 
and nation of which linguistic history has any record. 
There is plenty of slang in the Greek of Aristophanes. 
There is a wealth of slang in the Latin of Petronius. 
Italian and French and German and Spanish, not to speak 
of Hindustani and Chinese, can be made to yield great 
stores of phrases that are quaint or gross or sinister as the 
case may be, and that do not belong to formal, written 
speech. But Englishmen are not willing to treat us in 
this respect as they treat other peoples. They insist on 
saying that educated Americans are very little better than 
the ignorant: We are all, they tell us, wallowing in a well 
of English that is thoroughly defiled. Let us see how just 
the charge is, and whether, in defending ourselves against 
it, we may not cast it back on our accusers. 

In the first place, it is the peculiarity of every English- 
man to imagine that the thing which he does is always the 
right thing, and that whatever differs from what he does 
is inevitably the wrong thing. If he has changed even his 
own language from the usage of his forefathers, while we 
have kept the heritage intact, then he calls us either igno- 
rant or provincial, according to the 
measure of his knowledge. If we 
speak of the fall after the fashion 
of Milton and Dryden, the English- 
man of today declares that autumn 
is the only proper word, ‘‘ ennobled 
by orators and poets,” though it 
would seem to us as though Milton 
and Dryden were fairly eminent as 
poets. And so with “gotten’’ and 
other forms which were good Eng- 
lish when our ancestors brought 
them to this country, but which 
the modern Briton expects us to 
give up because they have been 
given up by him. When Thack- 
eray visited the United States after 
he had published Henry Esmond 
he said with pride to James Russell 
Lowell: ‘I am sure that at least I 
have held absolutely to the lan- 
guage of the time of Addison.” 


ILLUSTRATED 


By Harry Thurston Peck 
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“Do you think,” returned Lowell quietly, ‘that Addi- 
son would have said ‘different to’ instead of ‘different 
from’?” 

Thackeray paused a moment, and then, pounding the 
table with his big fist, he answered: 

“No! You're right—he wouldn’t.” 

Yet Englishmen still keep on saying different to, and 
they call different from a crude Americanism. 

In the same way, when the need of new words has 
arisen to describe new discoveries and inventions, the 
Englishman always feels that the word which he selects 
ought to be the one which we should likewise choose, 
Take, for example, what happened when railways were 
introduced. Railways supplanted the old stage-coach 
lines. Now the English, with their national conservatism, 
applied to the railway the same words, so far as was pos- 
sible, which they had employed of the stage-coach and its 
appurtenances. The steam vehicles in England resembled 
the stage-coach in appearance, and were, therefore, still 
called coaches or carriages. The person in charge of a 
train remained the guard, and the one who manipulated 
the engine was still the driver. Just because, in the old 
days, Englishmen had booked their names for places in 
the stage-coach, so in speech, though not in fact, they 
continued to book their places in a train, and they still 
did so at a booking-office. But Americans more logically 
gave new names to new things. The person in control of 
a train became the conductor; the mechanic on the engine 
became, naturally, the engineer; the vehicles themselves, 
being different in shape from the early coach, were known 
ascars; and, since 
we buy tickets 
from one place to 
another, we have 
dropped the ab- 
surdity of saying 
that we have 
booked a seat or 
that we have done 
so at a booking- 
office. Thereisno 
reason why we 
should not call the 
iron rails, rails in- 
stead of lines, or 
why baggage car 
is less fitting than 
luggage van, or 
freight train than 
goods train, or 
why switchman is 
less expressive 
than pointsman. 
Likewise, when 
the automobile 
appeared, why 
should we be less 
free to speak of 
gasoline than the English of petrol? And so it is with a 
host of things which did not exist when the two great 
branches of the Anglo-Saxon race divided. Indeed, as 
Americans greatly outnumber the people of Britain, it 
is our choice which should become the final and accepted 
one. In other words, it is really we who represent today 
the greater half of the English-speaking people. Our 
new coinages ought to be accepted as standard English, and 
Briticisms as only local and provincial. 
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Dropped tke 
Absurdity of 
Saying That We Have Booked a Seat 
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Where Dialect is Appreciated 


dy another phase of the question, the matter of dia- 
lect. The dialectsin Great Britain are strongly marked; 
and, as in Lancashire, they are often almost unintelligible 
to strangers, even to Englishmen from other parts of 
England. In the United States, dialects shade off from 
the dominant language by imperceptible gradations and 
show far more subtle differences. Dialect stories and 
dialect poetry have always been popular because of their 
quaintness and simplicity. But the Englishman looks 
upon the dialect prose and verse of his own island as being 
truly literature, just because they happen to be British. 
When he reads the Lowland Scotch verse of Robert Burns 
he is enchanted by its homely flavor and classically calls it 
Doric. Even the dissonances of Tennyson’s Northern 
Farmer are sweet to English ears. But when the Briton 
reads some of the tender little poems of James Whitcomb 
(Continued on Page 37) 
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THE BANK MANAGER 


etor of Murdoch’s Bank, Limited, in the little 

country town of Chelsingham, a hundred miles 
or so north of the metropolis, did not start, gasp, 
or even change color as he realized that the long 
tension had ended, and that, at last, the crisis was upon 
him. The conversation between him and his cashier had 
been the usual morning talk, pertaining to the common- 
place routine of banking; a consultation similar to those 
that had taken place daily any time these past five years. 
Avery shrewd observer might have seen that the two 
men were antagonistic; that they disliked each other 
with a mutual distrust, but the words that had passed 
between them had been quite frigidly correct. The inter- 
view came to its logical end, but William Randall, the 
cashier, made no motion to leave the manager’s private 
room. 

The keen, calm, smooth-shaven face of the manager 
turned toward his subordinate, and the latter, moistening 
his lips, said somewhat huskily: 

“Mr. Murdoch, I wish to speak with you regarding that 
package of bonds in the strong room.” 

The person addressed did not flinch, and when he spoke 
his voice was without a tremor, as he asked a question 
that seemed to his opponent 
strangely irrelevant. 


J OHN MURDOCH, manager and chief propri- 


By Robert 
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through which he had entered, and instantly the room 
was flooded with the glow of electricity coming from a 
chandelier of many bulbs that depended from the ceiling. 

The manager stood there looking at the furniture as if he 
had never seen it before. The main body of the room was 
occupied by a long, heavy, mahogany table, covered almost 
to its polished edges with dark-green leather. Neatly 
placed at each end and in the middle were oblong pads of 
unblemished, white blotting-paper, and situated in the 
center of each pad stood a round, heavy inkpot of pewter, 
garnished with two quill pens and two steel pens attached 
to ordinary wooden handles. Accurately distanced, 
shoved under the table, were six mahogany, leather- 
covered chairs, three on either side. These, with two 
chairs, one at each end of the table, completed the seating 
capacity of the room. 

Upon the mantelpiece at the end of the room where the 
manager stood sat a squat, plain clock of black marble, 
and its faint ticking was the only audible sound. There 
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natural. Glancing up at the chandelier, he pressed 
down his right foot, and instantly the electric lights 
went out; another pressure, and they were burn- 
ing again. With a slight sigh of relief, or admira- 
tion at the mechanical perfection, he rose, and 
directed his attention to the three other chairs on that 
side, pulling the first back from the table until its seat 
had almost emerged from under cover; the second he 
set about four feet away from its customary place; the 
third he drew out farther than the first, but not so 
far as the second. He now walked the length of the 
room, zigzagging among the chairs. They made the stage 
setting of an obstacle race on that side of the table, and 
presented an appearance of careless disarray, as if a board 
of directors had, upon dissolving their session, left them 
there, and no servant of the bank had yet replaced them. 

The three chairs on the other side of the table he drew 
out in somewhat similar fashion, but paid no such minute 
attention to their arrangement. The chair near the locked 
door he drew out and placed in such a position that a man 
occupying it would face him seated at the farther end of 
the room. 

He now knelt down at the farther end of the table and 
satisfied himself that there was a clear passageway under- 
neath to a man crawling on his 
hands and knees. This done, 





“ At what hour do you dine, 
Mr. Randall?” 

“Seven o’clock,’’ was the 
curt reply. 

“Tam very busy today,’’ the 
manager said serenely, “and 
will not be at leisure until long 
after closing time. Would it 
be convenient for you to see 
me, say at half-past eight to- 
night, in the directors’ room? 
I shall leave word with the 
watchman to admit you at that 
hour.” 

“Why in the directors’ 
room?” asked Randall sus- 
piciously. ‘‘ Why not here?” 

“Because I expect to be at 
work in this room until mid- 
night. Iamrathera methodical 
man, as you know. The docu- 
ments with which I shall be 
engaged are important and con- 
fidential. Aside from that, you 
will come in by the private en- 
trance to the bank, and must, 
therefore, pass through the 
directors’ room. I prefer to 
leave this office undisturbed, 
and meet youin the larger 
apartment which opens directly 
from the hall.” 

“Tt does not matter in the 
least to me,” said Randall, who 
in an endeavor to summon up 








he unlocked the outer door, re- 
turned to the chair by the fire- 
place, sat down upon it, saw 
that his right foot almost inad- 
“ey vertently fell upon the chalked 
z Be cross, took an evening paper 
from his pocket, and began to 
read, as if nothing interested 
him but the doings of the day. 
The heavy clock behind him 
chimed the half-hour, and al- 
most before the subdued, mel- 
low tones died away there came 
asharp knock at the outer door. 

“Come in,”’ cried John Mur- 
doch. 

William Randall entered and 
closed the door behind him, but 
instead of greeting his overseer 
he turned his back upon him 
and took out the key from the 
lock. The visitor faced about, 
showing himself to be a man 
approaching thirty, with a 
crafty face, blond mustache, 
shifty, uneasy eyes, and light, 
curly hair, rather foppishly 
parted in the center. The 
cashier began the conversation 
in a tone of truculence, as if 
hoping to cow his adversary at 
the outset: 

“You will, perhaps, excuse 
me, Mr. Murdoch, if I leave 
open the line of retreat. Ido not 








his courage rather overdid it, 
and spoke almost with an air of 
bravado. “If you think to conceal a witness here while 
we are conversing in the adjoining room I have not the 
slightest objection, but I think you will regret it.” 

“In that case,’ replied the manager, “I shall take 
every precaution to assure myself there are no eaves- 
droppers about. Half-past eight is the time. Good- 
morning, Mr. Randall.”’ 

The cashier hesitated for a moment, but he saw that the 
manager was already absorbed in the papers before him, 
so he turned and tiptoed out of the room with the noiseless 
stup which custom had formed into a habit. 

English banks contain no telephone, and managers 
accord with reluctance a personal interview to an import- 
ant customer. They prefer that all dealings with the 
bank should leave written documents in their trail. You 
cannot file away a conversation for future reference. 

Ten minutes after the cashier had departed John 
Murdoch locked away his papers, put on his hat, and left 
the bank by way of the private entrance. If Randall had 
seen him go, which he did not, he would have been helpless, 
being unable to follow his chief, for a bank holds its cashier 
prisoner until four o’clock. 

At eight that night the directors’ room lay gloomy and 
methodical. The door between it and the manager’s 
private office opened, and John Murdoch entered, stand- 
ing for a few moments in the darkness and the silence. A 
fire burned in the grate and threw a fitful, ruddy radiance 
that did little to dispel the murk. Murdoch’s hand 
stretched out to the electric button by the side of the door 
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“None of That, You Hound! Tell Your Story if You Like, but I'll Have No Premature Denouement’”’ 


were two large windows, heavily curtained, in the wall to 
the right of the fireplace, and the four walls were paneled 
in oak, unornamented either by pictures or maps. 

Although the eyes of the manager looked upon this prim 
formality, he was accustomed to its air of stolid respectabil- 
ity, and, indeed, saw nothing of it, for his whole strong 
nature was concentrated in thought. John Murdoch was 
forty-six years old, with closely-cropped hair slightly 
sprinkled with gray. His masterful face, which was deeply 
lined, gave token of power, and, even though he knew 
himself to be alone, there was no relaxation of his habitual 
self-control. 

He walked toward the farther door that led into the 
passage, and locked it. He tested the electrical turn-knob 
at this end of the room by putting out the light and setting 
it ablaze again. Returning to the fireplace, he pulled out 
the heavy chair from that end of the table, and, setting it 
down with careful precision almost against the end wall, 
he sat down facing the distant locked door that led into 
the passage. Reaching out his right arm, he found he 
could not touch the corner of the table, so shifted his chair 
a little to make this adjustment possible. Kneeling down, 
he passed his fingers along the surface of the heavy carpet 
until he discovered what he sought, whereupon he took a 
piece of chalk from his pocket and marked a white cross 
on the dull red of the carpet. 

Sitting down once more in his chair, he placed his right 
foot lightly over the chalk mark, drawing his chair forward 
a trifle, so that the position of his legs seemed carelessly 


intend that by any chance this 
door shall be locked upon me.”’ 

“You are right to take every precaution,” replied the 
manager calmly. ‘‘ You may put the key in your pockct 
until our conference is ended.”’ 

Randall slid the key into his trousers’ pocket and 
advanced to the chair that had been placed for him. 
Resting his hand on its back, he said: 

“I think, Mr. Murdoch, in spite of the fact that you 
closed our interview rather abruptly this morning, you 
nevertheless know why I am here.”’ 

He paused for reply, but Murdoch made none, merely 
elevating his eyebrows, so Randall continued: 

‘“‘For three months past you have quietly watched me.”’ 

“You think so?” 

“Tam sure of it.’”’ 

“‘T must have done it very clumsily, then.” 

“‘So I determined there should be no more beating 
about the bush.” 

Murdoch inclined his head, but made no comment. 

“For a good deal longer than three months I have been 
watching you,” continued Randail. 

‘‘ Ah, it seems to have been diamond cut diamond.” 

‘Rather, diamond cut glass.” 

‘Perhaps you are right. Proceed, if you please.” 

“‘I proceed by placing my cards on the table.” 

Saying this, Randall took from his coat pocket a 
revolver, and placed it, with hesitation, on the blotting- 
pad before him, looking defiantly at the elder man. 

“‘ An excellent example. I shall follow it,’’ commented 
the manager, pulling open a drawer at the end of the table 
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and taking out a revolver. Ashe did this, Randall, panic- 
stricken, sprang upon his own, and pointed it at Murdoch, 
shouting: 

“None of that! 
hands, or I shoot.’ 

‘Don’t you see Iam grasping the weapon by the muzzle? 
If you place your cards on the table, and claim credit for 
doing so, you should not attempt to play them until your 
opponent is ready.” 

Saying this, Murdoch slid the pistol along the table 
toward the young man, as if putting a curling-stone. 
Randall lowered his revolver, and seemed for the moment 
to be taken aback, but he pulled himself together, and 
observed: 

“You may have another in that drawer, for all I know.” 

Murdoch, in answer, drew out the drawer entirely and 
upset it on the table. A few card photographs dropped 
out, and it quite evidently contained nothing else. The 
manager carelessly threw in the pictures, and replaced the 
drawer. 

“Perhaps there is a weapon in your coat pocket,” still 
objected the cashier. 

Murdoch soberly, patiently, turned his pockets inside 
out, then sat down again. 

““You seem a little nervous, Mr. Randall,” he said with 
no hint of resentment. ‘I give you my assurance there 
are no firearms in this bank except those now in your own 
possession. If it will satisfy your mind and make our 
conversation less intermittent you are quite at liberty to 
search the room. I beseech you to handle my revolver with 
care, or it may inadvertently go off. Should that be the 
case we are in danger of being interrupted. If you have 
anything of moment to say I presume 
you do not wish our conversation 
broken in upon. You may sit down, 
Mr. Randall.”’ 

“Thanks, thanks, but I think I’d 
rather stand, if you don’t mind.” 

‘Oh, I don’t mind in the least; but, 
if I may make a suggestion, I should 
like to point out that this is the 
directors’ room of a bank in Chelsing- 
ham, a very sleepy and conventional 
country town belonging to the Mid- 
lands of England. You rather give one 
the impression we are in Arizona.” 

“T am the best judge of what is 
necessary for my own protection.” 

“Quite so, quite so; but, even in 
that case, I think I can give you two 
hints. First, you should never shout, 
‘Hold up your hands!’ because you 
might be shot several times before you 
finished the phrase. I believe that 
among the modern train robbers it is 
now etiquette to say simply the one 
word‘Up!’ My second hint is this: 
You should have kept a cocked revolver 
in your coat pocket, then, if you found 
it necessary to shoot me, it could be 
done without any outward motion, 
thus taking your enemy completely 
unaware.” 

*“You seem to be well versed in the 
methods of robbers.” 

“Yes; I have read a good deal about 
them.” 

*‘ Are you sure that you didn’t learn from experience ?”’ 

“You mean that I am a robber?” 

“Yes; you are a robber.” 

‘* Ah, no wonder you feel a little nervous about intrust- 
ing yourself here alone with me.” 

“T am not nervous, and I am not afraid of you. 
got you like that!” 

Randall raised his hand in the air and clenched his fist. 

‘““My dear fellow,’’ murmured the manager wearily, 
“let us avoid melodrama, if we can.” 

“Do you deny it?” 

“T neither deny nor affirm. I am here to listen, if you 
can prevail upon yourself to come to the point.” 

“‘Have I not come to the point?” 

““You have made an accusation. I am anxious to hear 
on what foundation it is based.” 

‘An honest man would have knocked me down if I 
had called him a thief, and added that he was a hypocrite 
and a liar.” 

“T couldn’t knock you down with such a length of table 
between us, and two or three chairs standing in the way. 
Are you afraid to sit down?” 

“No, I am not.” 

The cashier sat down on the chair previously placed 
there for his convenience, rested his elbows on the table, 
with a revolver in each hand. 

““Would you be so good as to put my revolver in your 
coat pocket,’”’ begged Murdoch. ‘I think you do not 
appreciate the delicacy of the weapon. It is of the most 
modern make, and can be shot off six times while you are 
cocking yours.” 
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“You spoke of my being nervous, but you seem very 
anxious that there should be no noise in this room.” 

“For your sake only. If you bring a third person to our 
conference it may be the worse for you.” 

‘“‘T possess documents that will protect me.” 

“Very well; why trouble me? Take your documents 
wherever you like, and use them as you please. I sup- 
posed, from what you said this morning, that you wished 
to come to some understanding with me. It would seem, 
from what you say tonight, that you have discovered me 
to be a criminal. If that is the case, and if, as you hint, 
you hold proof, there are two courses open. 
you an honest man, the first course is to the police station. 
If you are a rogue the second course is to learn how much 
I will pay for your silence. You can’t both have your 
cake and eat it. Make up your mind which method to 
adopt, and let us get done with the business as speedily as 
may be.” 

““You are my elder in experience and my better in 
position,” said Randall, rising again. “What do you 
advise me to do?” 

“As your elder and superior in every way I advise you 
to go to the police station.” 

The young man started toward the door, but paused 
when he was half-way to it in hesitation, and turned 
around, saying: 

“That’s bluff, you know.” 

“Ts it? Well, the way to call it—I believe that is the 
phrase—is to follow my suggestion.” 

“‘Look here, Mr. Murdoch, don’t be a fool.” 

“Really, Mr. Randall, you expect too much of me. 
With such an example before me how can I help it?” 


“That Shrewd Man was a Trifle Uneasy” 


““T say,” cried the young man impulsively, ignoring the 
insinuation, “are you willing to come to terms?” 

“Of course. If I find myself in a difficulty I always 
take the easiest way out, but first I must be very certain 
about the difficulty.”’ 

“Allright. There will be no trouble on that score.”” He 
put the manager’s revolver into his coat pocket, still hold- 
ing the other in hisright hand,and then satdown. ‘“‘ About 
two years and a half ago, in other words, six months before 
the bank panic, Colonel Marshall came to this neighbor- 
hood and bought the estate of Highbriars.” 

“Quite right. He borrowed money from the bank to 
pay for the property, having been offered quite exceptional 
terms on condition of prompt cash. He left with me bonds 
to the value of forty thousand pounds. During the panic 
there was a slight run on the bank, and with Colonel 
Marshall’s consent, together with the concurrence of the 
directors, I took those bonds to London, endeavoring to 
raise money on them, but did not succeed. Is that the 
transaction to which you refer?” 

“Oh, that was all straight enough,” said Randall, 
smiling sarcastically, and half-closing his eyes; “‘ but you 
found times so stringent in the money market that you 
could not raise a loan upon them. Argentine bonds were 
not salable in such a crisis.” 

“‘How do you know they were Argentine bonds?” 

“Because later, when I acted as your messenger 
between Chelsingham and London, I opened the packet, 
in spite of its being closed by the bank seal. My curiosity 
was aroused, because when I left that morning for the city 
a brown paper packet of the same size, with the same kind 
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of seals on it, was still in the safe. I suspected you had 
stolen forty thousand pounds’ worth of bonds, and, | 
suppose, not daring to go yourself, you sent me to London 
with them.” 

“You opened them on the way?” 

“Yes; I got a compartment to myself on the train, and 
satisfied my doubts regarding the packet. Since then [ 
have taken the trouble to open the packet now in our 
vaults, and find that it contains merely blank bond 
papers.” 

“Ah!” Murdoch took a cigarette out of his case, rapped 
the end on the table to clear it of dust, placed it ina 
cigarette holder and lighted it, throwing the match 
behind him into the fire. 

“‘T suppose you lost the bonds in speculation,” Randall 
went on; “‘but, be that as it may, they have never come 
back to this bank, and the packet now resting in our safe 
contains only worthless paper. Colonel Marshall is an old 
fool, whom you have flattered by making one of your 
directors, and who has such misplaced confidence in a 
robber that he has never made any investigation. What 
have you to say to that, Mr. Murdoch?” 

“What have Ito say? Why, that you have waited too 
long, my shrewd cashier and accountant. Of course, 
persons who engage in such transactions as I did, usually 
do lose the securities they have hypothecated, yet, I dare 
say, there are many instances where the reverse occurs, 
and these the public never hears of. In this case, Mr. 
Randall, you have waited till I tided over the crisis. I 
don’t attempt to justify my action. I didn’t speculate; 
I played on a certainty. The short panic caused a slump 
in all stocks; they sold far below their actual value. From 
inside knowledge I was aware that, be- 
cause of the banks’ standing together, 
there would be norealcrash. Although 
during those few days while the panic 
lasted I was unable to raise money on 
Colonel Marshall’s bonds, I found no 
difficulty in getting what I wanted after 
the immediate scare was over, but be- 
fore those valuable stocks had recov- 
ered. I got the money, put it all 
straightway into what it would buy of 
first-class securities, used these securi- 
ties to obtain more money, and so on. 
If things went as I expected I should 
clear a million, and be enabled to 
place my bank upon such a foundation 
that the next panic would not shake it, 
as was the case two years ago. As it 
happened, I did make the million. 
Colonel Marshall’s shares are now in 
the safe again. I placed them there 
myself, after our brief interview earlier 
in the day. I withdrew and destroyed 
the bogus packet you have men- 
tioned.” 

“So you put the real bonds back in 
the safe?” * 

sc Yes.” 

‘Since I spoke in there to you this 
morning?” 

Randall pointed to the door of the 
private room. 

“cc Yes.’’ 

“Then you knew my purpose in 
coming here tonight?” , 

“Yes. I have been watching you, as you surmise. I 
wondered why you did not spring long ago.” 

“‘ Are you quite certain I cannot spring now?” 

“A man can be certain of nothing in this delusive world. 
You were certain a moment ago that the bogus packet still 
rested in the safe.”’ . 

“Nevertheless, you did speculate with Colonel Mar- 
shall’s property.” 

“If you call it speculation,’ said Murdoch with a 
shrug of the shoulders. ‘‘I was sure to win.” 

‘Every criminal says that.” 

“Well, this criminal was right.” 

“You would have made a very clever sleight-of-hand 
man. Are you convinced that you have forgotten 
nothing?” 

‘I may have forgottensomething. One generally does.” 

“I think you overlook the fact that although a crime is 
successful and concealed, although restitution is made 
surreptitiously, yet if the misdemeanor can be proved the 
culprit does not escape.” 

“Doubtless that is true; but I think the law is rather 
lenient in a case such as you suggest. Still, never mind 
that. Everything has been squared up. Colonel Marshall 
is not a penny the worse. No one has lost anything 
through my conduct. Therefore nothing remains but to 
make terms. You have been supremely clever, hedging 
me round so completely that there seems actually no 
avenue of escape. What is the price of your silence, 
Mr. Randall?” 

“TI wish the bank to guarantee me during life two 
hundred and fifty pounds a year.” 

























“ About five pounds a week, eh? You wouldn’t accept 
my surety, I suppose, and leave the bank out of the 
question?” ‘ : 

“No; I insist upon this as a sort of pension from the 
Mee woe. You-retigh,\ef comes; Ground of fll-heslth. 
Desire to go to New Zealand or to Canada. Grateful bank 
recognizes faithful service. Presents flattering certificate 
of good conduct. Benevolently grants a pension of two 
hundred and fifty a year. Yes, I think that can all be 
managed, Mr. Randall.” 

“So much from the bank.” 

“Ah, so much from the bank! Then there is more to 
come, I take it.”’ 

“From you I demand forty thousand pounds cash down, 
the value of the bonds you stole.” 

“Forty thousand pounds? I couldn’t consent to that.” 

“Guess again.” 

“Jt isn’t a guess. It’sa certainty.” 

“JT thought you said there were no such things as 
certainties.” 

“ This is the exception that proves the rule.” 

“You won't pay it?” 

“No; and I'll tell you why. You refused to accept my 
guarantee for the annuity. I refuse to take your word 
regarding my own future immunity. Your judgment is 

:.” 
“Oh, is it?” 

“Yes. Also your sense of justice is weak.” 

“Justice! Really, and this from you!” 

“This from me. Your sense of justice is weak because 
it does not recognize that, although I took securities worth 
forty thousand from the bank, I have restored them, so it 
is harsh and unfair to compel payment twice.” 

“*Compel’ is the proper word to employ.” 

“That is why I used it. But to return to your judgment. 
Even if I waive the injustice of your claim, and pay the 
money, I should rest under no sense of security. You 
would plunge into the stock market with your forty 
thousand, and being a fool 4s 

“A fool! Better be a little careful of your phraseology, 
Mr. Murdoch, or I shall raise my terms. Civility costs 
nothing, you know.” 

“Tt appears to cost you an effort. But, as I was about 
to say, you’d lose the forty thousand pounds, and then 
return to me for another installment. The one assured 
thing about blackmail is ‘i 

“Blackmail? I’ve warned you once —— 

“Let us call it, then, the exacting of involuntary con- 
tributions. The one thing that you can prophesy about it 
is that the exactor will return. I therefore refuse to 
pay you forty thousand pounds, or any other sum, and’ 
advise you to be content with the two hundred and fifty 
a year.” 

“Tt’s no use, Murdoch. Squirming will do no good. 
You daren’t face publicity, and you know it.” 

“Won’t you take into account, what is the strict truth, 
that I acted largely for the benefit of the bank, and for 
the future welfare of its stockholders, who have intrusted 
me with the management of affairs? Even you must 
, admit that my intentions were 
good.” 

“Pshaw! Hell is paved with 
good intentions.” 

“No. The road to hell,’’ cor- 
rected Murdoch. 

“Your intentions were just 
the same as those of any thief 
who takes what doesn’t belong 
to him, and speculates with 
the proceeds. The intention 
is to enrich himself, making se- 
cret restitution if he succeeds.”’ 
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Satisfied Himself That There was a Clear Passageway Underneath to a Man 


Crawling on His Hands and Knees 





“Tt rarely pays, Randall, to 
push a man to the wall.” 

‘IT don’t push you to the wall. 
I’m letting you down mighty 
easy. You acknowledge that you 
have made a million, and most 
men would have demanded an 
equal share.” 

“‘But I took all the risk.” 

“Yes; and I gave you all the 
rope you needed, not jumping on 
you when you might have been 
embarrassed. I waited until I 
knew you had been successful, 
although, of course, until you con- 
fessed I had no idea you made so 
much money. Now, I put it to 
you, what’s a beggarly forty thou- 
sand pounds out of a million?” 

“T never heard that sum of 
money called beggarly before. 
It’s an outrageous amount to 
demand.” 

“Outrageous or not, you must 
pay it. You say I take no risks, 
but that is not true. I am com- 
pounding a felony, and a remark 
you made a while ago shows that 
I am in danger of being charged 
with attempting blackmail.” 

The manager of the bank pon- 
dered deeply for a few moments 
with bowed head, then looked up 
and said: “‘ Randall, there is just one chance in a thou- 
sand that, when you understand the circumstances of the 
case, you may be content with the annual allowance which 
I am willing to settle upon you.” 

“You mean which the bank is willing to settle on me.” 

“Tt is the same thing. You will receive the guarantee 
of the bank, but I shall recompense the shareholders 
either by paying the annuity myself, or, more likely, in 
some other fashion. You see my point of view, I hope. If 
I once consented to pay money to you personally I should 
then place myself entirely in your hands.” 

‘*You are entirely in my hands now.” 

‘*What I mean is that this personal payment from me 
to you would be another evidence of my guilt, but, by 
arranging it as a form of pension through the bank, pro- 
posed by one director, seconded by another, and carried 
by the board, in whose decision I merely acquiesce, that 
is quite a different and perfectly innocent matter.”’ 

“‘Very well. Arrange that the bank pays me the forty 
thousand also. I don’t care how it’s done, so long as I get 
the money.”’ 

‘* What excuse could I give forthe payment of anamount 
so excessive ?”’ 

‘‘That’s your look-out. To make your path smooth is 
no affair of mine.” 

‘TI am trying to persuade you toward a course that is 
reasonable —I may add, toward a course that is possible.”’ 

“‘Then pay the money yourself. What’s the use of 
making such a fuss over forty thousand pounds? You 
confessed to making a million, and the sum I ask is merely 
four per cent on that amount fora single year. You make 
me sick with your penuriousness. I’m letting you off 
cheap, if you only had the sense to see it.” 

“*It is not penuriousness. I have the sense to see and 
understand my own position, and I am determined that, 
when I make a settlement, it shall be once and for all.’”’ 

“You must make a settlement.” 

“I know that, and I will, but, if I give you the forty 
thousand, Iam adoomed man. You will lose the money, 
and come back for more, finding me, because of this pay- 
ment, at a greater disadvantage than I am now.” 

**How can you be at a greater disadvantage ?”’ 

‘Because to my present disadvantage you will have the 
additional proof that I paid this large sum of money. 
Don’t you see that I dare not pay what you require?” 
‘*But you must.” 

‘“*T suppose any appeal to you would be quite in vain?”’ 

‘“‘Quite. There is no senti- 
ment in business, you know.” 

‘‘Think what this bank means 
tome. It was handed to me un- 
smirched by my father, and to 
him by his father. In three gen- 
erations it has never incurred an 
obligation which it did not fulfill. 
The nearest it came to default 
was under my hand in the panic 
two years ago; and I risked my 
liberty that such acrisis could 
not occur again. I took every 
precaution against discovery, 
but you were too clever.” 

‘Look here, Murdoch, you 
make me tired. You're in busi- 
ness to make money; so am I.” 










“None of That! Hold Up Your Hands! 
Up With Your Hands, or I Shoot” 
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“‘T assure you, Mr. Randall, that the honor 
of this bank is part of my being. My feeling 
toward the bankishereditary. It has descended 
to me as the bank itself did.” 

“Rats! A common thief talk about honor! 
Really, Murdoch, you astonish me. I did think 
you had some backbone, and I was under the 
impression that you were a man of brains. 
You are treating me as if 
I were a child, to be influ- 
enced by fairy stories.” 

**Very well, then,” said 
Murdoch witha sigh; ‘I'll 
tell you a story, but, as 
you are not a child, this 
anecdote will deal with the 
actual and not the super- 
natural. It will be more 
in the nature of a detective 
story, which I understand 
is very popular.” 

With this the manager 
opened the drawer in the 
end of the table, and as he 
did this Randall sprang 
up. 
“None of that, you 
hound! Tell your story if 
you like, but I’ll have no 
premature dénouement. 
At the first suspicious 
movement on your part 
I'll shoot you like a dog.”’ 

“That would be foolish,’ retorted Murdoch very 
quietly; ‘‘for, besides destroying me, you would destroy 
all chance of making that money which you say is your 
object in life. Your memory appears to be defective. 
I proved to you that this drawer contains no weapon, but 
only a parcel of photographs. The time has come to use 
them, for this is an illustrated story, and I am merely 
getting the materials.” 

John Murdoch took out the package of photographs 
and rearranged them as a player sorts out a hand at cards. 
Randall slowly and suspiciously resumed his seat, slipping 
the revolver into his pocket. Strive as he would, he could 
not overcome the fear that the elder man, although guilty, 
would, somehow, trap him. 

The manager selected the uppermost picture, and with 
a flirt of the hand sent it spinning down the table. 

‘Did you ever see that man?”’ he asked. 

**No, I didn’t,’’ replied Randall sullenly. 

‘*He was a friend of my younger days and an actor of 
great talent. He played one season with Henry Irving, 
but, as you see by that picture, consumption had him in 
its grip. Since my early days I have made few friends, and 
this man was the prince of them all—a person absolutely 
trustworthy. I shall not mention his name, and will 
merely add that he died last year, when money had done 
everything for him that it could. So you see, Randall, 
money is not all-powerful, even though you and I run 
great risks to obtain it.” 

“*Oh, come off! I’m not here to listen to sermons.” 

**You are not, so I shall stop preaching and get on with 
my narrative. It will interest you before I am finished.” 

Saying this, Murdoch tossed another photograph down 
along the table. 

‘*Do you recognize that old gentleman?” 

“Yes. This is the ancient duffer to whom I handed the 
packet of your stolen bonds in London.” 

“True, and he ‘s also the same person whose photo- 
graph you did not recognize. Look at the excellence of 
his make-up. You would almost swear that was General 
Booth, wouldn’t you? Now glance at the third photo- 
graph: it is a snapshot” (sliding it to him). ‘‘ Who's 
that chap?” 

“This is a photograph of myself.”’ 

‘Quite right. It was taken just before you entered the 
house near the British Museum where my long-bearded, 
disguised friend was awaiting you. In the little handbag 
you carry reposes the packet of bonds you had opened. 
Those railings behind you surround thé British Museum.” 

“‘What are you driving at?” demanded Randall. 

“‘Do you recognize the fourth photograph?’ asked 
Murdoch, ignoring the question, as he flipped the picture 
down to his visitor. 

“Yes, this is also a photo. of me.” 

‘** Are you quite sure?’’ 

“Yes, but I don’t know where it was taken.” 

“‘It is another photograph of my friend the actor, who 
used an enlargement of the snapshot taken of you against 
the railings of the British Museum. My poor friend 
would be delighted if he knew his success was such that 
even the victim did not recognize the difference. You 
see, the enlargement showed every wrinkle of your cos- 
tume so accurately that when a tailor saw it he selected 
the cloth and made a suit so like the one you were 
wearing that even your scrutinizing, spying eyes are at 
fault.” (Continued on Page 32) 
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organization of 

a great Eastern 
publishing house there is a 
very courtly chap whose spe- 
cialty is selling fine, limited 
editions. Milton got a hun- 
dred dollars for Paradise Lost. 
This genteel salesman would 
hardly take less than two hun- 
dred for it, bound in Morocco 
—for three hundred he would 
have it bound in Algeria or 
Hyderabad. His standard 
authors, in sets, range from five 
hundred dollars upward. He 
seldom works more than four 
or five months in the year— 
doesn’t need to, for one thing, 
and, besides, the customers he 
sells to are motoring abroad 
the other months. Were any 
one to couple the plebeian word 
“installments” with this old 
fellow’s work it would grieve 
Whose Specialty is Selling him profoundly. And yet he 
Fine, Limited Editions is an installment salesman, 

nevertheless. 

Another great publishing house in the East has a print- 
ing and binding plant so ample that it can manufacture 
Milton, complete in one cloth-bound volume, at a net cost 
of something like twelve cents—but probably knows 
better than to de it with Milton. Salesmen for this con- 
cern work all year round, in crews, covering large city 
districts, whole factory towns and farming counties. They 
lay down a twenty-five-volume set of Dickens or Cooper 
for about twenty dollars, payable in installments. These 
salesmen have no disiike of that word. Really, the only 
word they give much thought to is ‘‘ commissions.” 

In the selling details these two book propositions, while 
apparently different, are yet essentially alike. When it 
comes to collecting the installments, however, they are 
quite different. 

Collections for subscription books above a certain 
standard are made by mail, and for those below it through 
collectors who visit the customer in person. The standard 
is, roughly, a line drawn between the salaried and wage- 
earning workers. Mail collections are always preferable, 
because they cost far less than the other. Salaried people 
are accustomed to transacting their business through 
banks, so a book house selling to them, with careful atten- 
tion to credits, will effect ninety per cent of its collections 
through the mail without loss or lapses. Some collection 
men undertake to get ninety-five per cent of the money 
by mail without trouble. This is an unusual proportion, 
reached not so much by better collecting methods as by 
more canny supervision of credits. 


I: THE book 


The Methods of the Expert Book Agent 


HEN books or merchandise are sold to wage-earners, 
however, it seems that only the personal collector, 
patiently wearing out shoe-leather, can be depended upon 
to get the installments. This costs more because of the 
“loading” needed to pay his commission. Even the 
credits must be supervised personally in this class of busi- 
ness. James Roberts, the factory manager, buys a set of 
books from a canvasser. The credit man is content with 
mail inquiries, through the bank or references named. 
When Jim Roberts, the factory operator, buys the same 
books, though, the credit man sends an assistant actually 
to look him over, find out what sort of a customer he is, 
what sort of a job he holds, and, perhaps, where he lives. 
As a matter of fact, the two men probably buy different 
books of separate firms. For these two kinds of install- 
ment trade are distinct, and carried on by different 
houses. In the last, especially, long experience in selling 
and collecting are needed—that great house with the 
plant capable of manufacturing twelve-cent volumes, for 
example, built up its selling and collecting organization 
long before it owned a printing plant; for years these 
publishers cared not who made the books so long as they 
could sell them and get the money. 

A book salesman must have persuasive arts. Among 
scholars he will be scholarly, and among people not book- 
ish, a good fellow, anxious to help them give their children 
a better start by selling them a family set of Bulwer- 
Lytton. It is not easy to hit off the installment book 
salesman in a phrase, for he is as variegated as humanity 
itself. But, broadly speaking, he must be a man able to 
play the supreme selling-card of the book business. When 
other arguments fail he may have to lower his voice and 
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say: ‘‘ Look here, do you know why I recommend this set 
to you? Why, because in all our enormous stock it’s the 
set I selected for my own library—see? Of course, I can 
sell anything you want. That’s business. But this is the 
set that I feel you ought to have, because your taste is as 
good as my own. It’s a personal matter.” 

That isa severe test. It throwsattention from the goods 
to the seller, and the salesman aims to be, outside and 
inside, a man who will stand the test. 

Now, the installment book collector doesn’t persuade 
at all. His underlying idea is wholly different. Instead 
of one of the Graces, fit to please and inspire, he is more 
on the inevitable order, like Fate. Rather than fine 
raiment, diplomacy and a clove, he needs mass, rugged 
force and taciturnity. Previous experience in the prize- 
ring can be made highly useful in collecting. A broken 
nose is a distinct asset. 


Putting the Screws on Jim Roberts 


IM ROBERTS runs a lathe out at the Acme works. 

He buys an installment set of Dickens. The sales de- 
partment turns him over to the credit man, who inspects 
him and turns him over to the collector in that territory. 

The collector begins with Jim somewhat as though he 
were a newly-adopted orphan, for debtors are like chil- 
dren—they need training on one hand, and are easily 
spoiled on the other. Jim’s business habits are probably 
loose. The collector will teach him to behave himself 
commercially. First thing of all to be impressed upon the 
debtor is that the collector is bound to happen every 
month. If nothing else happens he will. If the install- 
ment falls due on the first he will be there on the first—not 
the second or third. If the pay envelopes come around a 
half-hour before quitting time the collector will probably 
be there abcut ten minutes before that. A salesman’s 
approach is usually spectacular—through the front door. 
But the collector uses a side door if there is one, or comes 
down the chimney if there isn't. As Jim Roberts keeps 
an eye sideways on the front door, suddenly a voice says 
dryly at his elbow: ‘Well, sport?’ and there, looking 
sideways at him, is the collector. 

If he were not on hand when the pay envelopes appeared 
Jim might go home without remembering the book install- 
ment—and might go quicker if he did. 
Suppose the collector came a day late? 
Jim’s respect for him would lower. If 
he came two days late that would be 
wavering, and Jim would waver, too, in 
sympathy. Presently it would be nec- 
essary to call several times for each pay- 
ment, and Jim, instead of regarding the 
collector as Destiny, would dodge and 
make excuses. So the business begins 
with a few lessons in promptness, and 
Jim pays those book installments regu- 
larly, though he is dilatory in all other 
obligations. If he is very refractory a 
good collector has in reserve certain hor- 
rible threats. He can, for example, wash 
his hands of the luckless debtor, refuse 
to come for the money, and turn him 
over to the publishing house. 

“Putting me off again, hey?” he says. 
“Well, I give you three days more. 
Then I make my report on you.” 

‘* Report?” echoes the anxicus debtor. 

“Yes, I report you to the house. 
What’ll they do then?” 

“sé I d’no—what? ” 

“Why, they don’t know you like I 
do. Sothey send you a memorandum 
of the whole account—see? That’s what you get—a 
memorandum!” 

‘““What is it?’ asks the customer, knowing little of 
business lingo. 

“Tt means you pay it all at once, or else go to our office 
and pay every installment, instead of me coming for it. 
That’s what it means.” 

“‘Here—wait a minute!’ exclaims the refractory one. 
“‘T think I can borrow a dollar and fix that thing up to- 
night.” 

Jim Roberts has a job in a factory where several hun- 
dred people work. That makes him an especially favored 
son of the ¢ollector, and his education in promptness will 
be hurried forward so that he may be taught other good 
habits. Commissions on such collections run from ten to 
fifteen per cent, installments being a dollar a month. 
Where a customer pays at his own home the collector, 
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The Complete Creditor 
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calling evenings, will be interested in urgj 
him to make two payments together, begin. 
ning with the simple device of finding he has 
only three dollars change for a five-dollar 
bill. A double payment means double commission for 
one visit. At a factory, however, there may be thirty 
customers instead of one, and a trip is ten times as profit- 
able because a dozen collections can be made in half an- 
hour on pay-night with no expenditure of shoe leather, 
If customers can be persuaded to make double payments 
it means pretty fat picking. The collector is allowed a 
special discount to help here. 

“Want to make a dollar easy?” he suggests. “Pay 
four dollars now while you’ve got the money, and [’l] 
credit you with five and leave you alone four months,” 

Perhaps the offer is accepted. As the collector is calling 
there every pay-night, though, a little tact will keep the 
customer paying steadily for the sake of clearing off the 
debt. When the account is settled the collector has first 
chance to sell that customer more books. This keeps his 
profitable clientéle intact at the factory, and he gets the 
salesman’s commission on these “‘renewals.” If he works 
for a publishing house that sends a magazine in connec- 
tion with its installment books, the periodical is a subtle 
aid to securing renewals, for a twenty-dollar sale of 
books, with the magazine added for a year, starts a trans- 
action that will ostensibly take nearly two years to com- 
plete at the rate of a dollar a month. But the magazine 
is cut off in twelve months, and so the collector has an 
inducement to lead the customer to subscribe again, 
taking more books. 

With the addition of a factory to his list an active book 
collector may gather in fifty to eighty payments on a busy 
day, earning five to ten dollars commission. One renewal 
in a factory adds five dollars more. So he gives special 
attention to factory customers, making the superintendent 
a present of a magazine subscription for the privilege of 
getting in to collect on pay-nights—if he had to work 
outside, of course, he would be at a disadvantage. 


Schemes of the Telephone Men 


UST how prompt and unrelenting good collections ought 
to be was shown in an amusing way when the Paris tele- 
phone exchange burned out some months ago. A few 
days after the fire, it is said, subscribers received bills as 


‘usual, asking three months’ payment in advance. There 


were instant protests, for several thousands of patrons 
could have no telephone service for 

an weeks. But the collection department 

[ stood stiffly. It was quite separate 

from the operating department, it ex- 

plained. Hadn’t been burned out, was 
sending its bills as usual, and would ‘en- 
force the full penalties named in con- 
tracts if they were not paid. The 
telephone equipment had been wholly 
destroyed and the service suspended— 
yes. But the collection department was 
still doing business at the same old stand. 

A telephone company is somewhat 
exceptional, in that it collects most of 
its revenue before service is rendered, 
and often for considerable periods in ad- 
vance. Collections can be made an 
important economy. Hundredsof little, 
rural telephone companies, charging a 
dollar or two a month, with subscribers 
scattered over a large district, find that 
monthly collections by a man going 
about in a livery rig may cost a quarter 
as much as service itself. So the col- 
lector systematically coaches patrons to 
pay three or six months at a time, and 
evena whole year. He also shows these 
distant subscribers how to care for their 
telephones, cleaning out lightning-arresters, bringing in 
defective parts for repairs, and the like, saving costly 
trips for the ‘trouble man.” 

Six or eight visits of the collector to a city telephone 
subscriber who is seldom in his office may cost more than 
the company gets for service. On the other hand, a 
Western company with nearly two thousand patrons, after 
proper coaching, makes its monthly collections through 
the mail at a salary cost of only twenty dollars a month 
—half the time of a girl. With a system like that the 
only problem is to deal vigorously with subscribers who 
are habitually slow in paying bills. Some collection men 
go by a subscriber’s record, and if it is bad take out the 
telephone. In most cases, though, a little demonstration 
in force does the trick. Today the collector comes and 
warns the subscriber that the bill must be paid or the 
*phone taken out. Tomorrow he comes again, this time 











conspicuously carrying 
a screw-driver. A 
handy tool! The wise 
telephone manager 
buys for his collection 
man the biggest screw- 
driver to be found. 

Competition in the 
telephone business 
brings the worst col- 
lection difficulties. 
Two companies in a 
certain town were giv- 
inga month’s free serv- 
ice to anybody who 
ordered a ’phone. 
Collectors on both . 
sides dare not antago- 
nize patrons. They- 
humbly asked people 

to pay. One 
threat to take the rival 
service drove them off. 
Losses of revenue 
eventually became so 
serious that one manager hired the best collection man in 
that State. He was a vigorous chap, and set to work just 
as though his company had no competition, teaching sub- 
scribers to pay three months in advance. Let the other 
company do as it pleased. Before long he had cut bad 
debts and overdue accounts almost to nothing, reduced 
cost of collecting nearly seventy-five per cent, and made 
his subscribers poor prospective customers for the other 
company to canvass—they were paid up so far in advance 
that they seldom thought of the competing company! 

An effective device in collections, properly used, is the 
“sympathy dodge,” especially by mail. The collection 
man’s heart softens toward the debtor. He writes to say 
he knows this is a rough old world, and none of us is going 
to get out of italive. Teaching, dressmaking, or whatever 
the debtor’s calling may be, is difficult, thankless. He 
knows all this, the collection man, and admires the debtor’s 
integrity, and is confident he will pay something soon— 
how about to-morrow? 

The sympathy dodge, skillfully employed, brings good 
returns from all except debtors in the same business. To 
illustrate: 

A retail druggist does considerable credit trade with 
physicians, hospitals, families. If a doctor is slow pay he 
writes a sympathy letter speaking of the medical prac- 
titioner’s hard lot. Usually the money comes. To a 
family in debt for medicine he extends sympathy —knows 
what sickness is himself. Money comes, too. Like many 
druggists, this man has a toilet specialty which he sells 
wholesale to other druggists. Taking a pile of slow ac- 
counts in this line, he once tried the sympathy dodge on 
them. It didn’t work at all. Had a hardware dealer or 
notion jobber written the druggists consolation it would 
have probably touched their self-pity and been much 
appreciated. When a man in their own line extended 
sympathy for their hard lot, however, his fellow-druggists 
said skeptically: ‘‘Oh, what are you giving us!” 






Suddenly a 
Voice Says Dryly 
at His Elbow: “ Well, Sport?” 


The Jersey Editor’s Plan 


ON man who is forever trying to collect what people 
owe him, publicly and privately, is the country editor. 
He appeals to integrity, love of fair dealing, civic pride, 
sense of humor—and still subscribers owe him money. 
Yet the cash is usually waiting there for him if he can 
turn the little trick that will bring it in. A New Jersey 
editor found it hard to get the dollar a year his paper cost 
except through a collector who called in person. The 
latter got it, but about half went to pay him. One day the 
editor took five old engravings of views right there in 
town, printed them on postcards, and offered the set of 
five to every subscriber paying his subscription within 
two weeks. The whole job of printing cost hardly three 
dollars. Yet this simple something for nothing was exactly 
what was needed. Ina fortnight more than three hundred 
dollars came in, and several subscribers renewed the paper 
for 2 term of years to get more than one set of the post- 
cards. 

One class of collections on which even experienced busi- 
ness men lose money is that where the debtor is involved 
in bankruptcy or failure. The percentage paid on claims 
in such cases depends on shrewd and faithful management 
of the assets by trustees, administrator or receiver. Even 
if the latter do possess ability to sell assets in the best 
market, realizing the most for creditors, they may still 
not have the good faith that will lead them to act 
for the latter—manipulation and favoritism are very 
common. As a rule, each creditor acts for himself, 
appointing a separate attorney in the belief that 
the latter, having only the one claim to occupy his 
attention, will do better than an attorney who repre- 
Sents other creditors. No matter how large his claim, 
a creditor has only one vote. Fifty attorneys appear, 
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representing different creditors. They cannot combine to 
vote in harmony, and so the assets are often controlled by 
friends of the debtor, who is, perhaps, dishonest, or else 
manipulated by the trustees in a way that will enable 
them to absorb everything in fees and litigation. Some 
creditors go further along a wrong course and file their 
claims with the referee, thus losing even a vote. 

Such collections are now handled to best advantage in 
trade lines through associations formed among manu- 
facturers or merchants in a given industry. The jewelers, 
for instance, have a very effective body of that kind. 
When a retail or wholesale jeweler assigns or goes into 
bankruptcy anywhere in the United States, this association 
gathers as many claims as possible from members, with 
their powers of attorney. It is represented by one lawyer 
who is fairly paid, and can investigate, appraise assets, 
prosecute and use his voting-power to elect trustees who 
will work for prompt, businesslike and honest sale of the 
assets. 

In the days before the Harvester Trust was formed 
rival manufacturers of farm machinery went great lengths 
in selling on credit. It was nothing unusual to sell a 
farmer a fifty-dollar machine on notes extending over five 
years. Manufacturers carried debts running back almost 
to Civil War times, when a harvester cost several hundred 
dollars, and interest was ten per cent. The accumulation 
on some of these old accounts was startling. When the 

nufacturers themselves would not sell to a doubtful 
armer on credit, their local retail agents in that farmer’s 
town usually sold him anyway, against the refusal of the 
house, covering up the sale, and leaving the collection 
department to take care of the account. One of the chief 
objects in forming the Trust was to bring about better 
credit and collection conditions. 


The Wily Ways of One Corbie 


VEN in those days only a small proportion of the 
accounts gave trouble. For then, as now, the prosper- 
ous, businesslike farmer paid hisnotes promptly. But there 
was more margin for complications with the farmer who 
left a mowing-machine out under the apple trees all winter, 
or used his new reaper for a henroost. Next summer ten 
dollars’ worth of repairs were needed before a machine 
would cut crops. Not a cent had been paid on the debt. 
Then the harvester salesmen took the old machine in 
trade for a new one, and saddled the farmer with more 
debt. When everything was mortgaged he became a 
“renter.”” When that didn’t pay, he moved to town and 
ran a trolley car. But wherever he went, and whatever 
he did, his good friends who collected for the harvester 
companies tried to keep track of him. 

In the organization of one large company at that period 
was a young fellow named Corbie who was regarded as 
the best collection man in the industry. Every new man 
was sent to spend a few weeks on the road with him and 
learn the business. Such debts as these came to Corbie 
in all stages of development, from new notes to outlawed 
judgments. Usually they began with unpaid notes about 
to fall due. Most of them were unlawful so far as collec- 
tion by suit was concerned. Perfectly just debts, they 
were still not collectable in court because the debtor 
seldom owned property not exempt by law. He had one 
team of horses, for instance. These were exempt as tools 
necessary to his livelihood. Had he owned another team 
it might have been attached. But he didn’t, and so with 
other property. 

Corbie’s first step was to put up at a county-seat and 
write all the slow debtors in that community, asking them 
to come to town and pay their notes. He always acted as 
“attorney” for the company—never referring to himself 
as a collector. Some of the farmers came in and paid, 
and after these easy accounts were settled Corbie went 
after the hard ones. By craft, intimidation, reasonable 
arguments, an appeal to morals, or any other means that 
would serve the purpose in 
a given case, Corbie aimed 
to accomplish one of four 
things in this order: 

First. — He assumed that 
the farmer had the money 
in the house, and could be 
persuaded to pay it. 

Second.—He talked on 
the assumption that he had 
part of the money, and 
tried to get that. 

Third.—If it was clear 
that the debtor had no 
money he tried to persuade 
him to borrow it. 

Last.— The only thing to 
be done if these failed was 
to get security for the debt, 
or an extension that pre- 
vented it being outlawed. 

Corbie always cut a coat 
to fitthe man. Driving up 
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where the debtor lived he gauged him by the state of his 
farm. If a prosperous, well-kept place, the debtor prob- 
ably had plenty of money, but was careless about bills. 
When run-down fields and ramshackle buildings told a 
story of shiftlessness, though, it was manifest that pres- 
sure would be needed. Probably the first step was to 
unhitch his team, hook on to the mower under the apple 
trees and start it briskly toward the road. 

“Hi, there!” yelled the debtor, running out. “ What’r 
you doin’?” 

“Just taking this machine on attachment,’”’ would be 
the bland reply. Of course, the collector had no writ. 
Very often he hitched to another company’s mower, or 
anything that could be dragged a few feet to illustrate 
his point. Then a discussion followed. If it was certain 
the farmer had no money, and could not borrow of neigh- 
bors, Corbie asked for a mortgage in security. Nearly 
everything on the place was mortgaged already. But a 
few sheep were found. As the farmer described them 
the collector wrote in half the visible property in sight, 
the debtor’s signature was hurriedly secured, and the 
instrument filed at the county-seat. Next year another 
collector came along with this “mortgage,” solemnly 
reading its many items—seven sheep, one ram, one team 
horses, one windmill and tank, two plows 

“Here! here!” protested the farmer. “I didn’t tell 
him to put those in—they’re mortgaged already.” 

“You signed it,’’ insisted the new collector, ‘‘and it’s 
on record with the county clerk. Mortgaging property 
twice. Ha! Acriminal 
offense!” 

Then something 
would perhaps be 
squeezed out of the 
debtor on account, new 
security taken, and the 
matter continued 
another year. 

In many cases, 
though, the debtor was 
as shrewd as the col- 
lector. He bought ma- 
chinery with the title in 
himself instead of leased 
to him by the company 
until paid for. Then he 
put his property in his 
brother’s name and 
laughed atthe collector. 
Corbie always hooked 
on to that machine in 
Previous Experience just the same way, and 
in the Prize-Ring Can When the debtor 
be Made Highly Useful in Collecting chuckled because title 

was in himself, denied 
it, asked him down to the hotel that night to see the 
original agreement, and showed hurriedly, in dim light, 
that title was really in the company. What Corbie ex- 
hibited in such cases was, not the original agreement, but 
a blank form, unsigned. He kept his thumb over a scrawl 
that stood for the signature—Corbie had a large thumb. 

Some of the notes and judgments were outlawed in 
spite of the collector’s vigilance, and then there would be 
a manceuver to get them renewed. One device seldom 
failed. With an outlawed debt for two hundred and three 
dollars to straighten out, Corbie wrote the debtor through 
a dummy collection agency, stating that an account for 
four hundred and twenty-seven dollars had been placed 
in his hands for settlement. The debtor replied angrily: 
“Tf you say that account is four hundred dollars you're 
a liar, blast you! It’s only two hundred, and you know 
it!” Such a letter, of course, was an acknowledgment 
that renewed the claim for five or six years. 

“‘There’s every penny I’ve got in the world,” said a 
farmer one night, glumly pulling nineteen cents from his 
pocket. 

“Well, I wouldn’t take a man’s last cent,’’ Corbie pro- 
tested, helping himself to the nickel and dime. “You 
keep the rest.” A payment of fifteen cents was entered 
on account. Two years later that debtor inherited fifty 
thousand dollars and paid up everything. 

Another debtor hadn’t even nineteen cents. 

“Why, you look like an honest man,” exclaimed Corbie. 
“Don’t you think he’s honest, Harry?” turning to his 
assistant. ‘Certainly you do! MHarry, you lend him a 
quarter to get started in the world again.” 

The assistant put a quarter in the limp hand of the 
puzzled debtor. 

“Now, you pay it to me on account,” explained Corbie, 
taking the coin and entering the payment that renewed 
this debt. ‘‘ Harry’ll give you his address, and when you 
get some money again you send him that quarter.” 

Twenty-five cents was charged to the company as 
expenses. Sure enough, a few weeks later the farmer 
mailed Harry a postal-note for this sum. Within a year 
he reaped a profitable crop and paid in full. 
~ Editor's Note — This is the second of a series of papers by V 
Collins on the making of collections. 
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ILE-HIGH in space a dark speck circled, a Mexican 
eagle, alone in the empty sky. He was looking 
down upon four hundred square miles of Arizona 

sand, called Repose Valley. He saw clots of cactus, 
thickets of mesquite, stunt oak bush, and white skeletons 
of cattle, but not a thing to eat. He also saw Aaron Pace, 
the shell-game man, in a Mexican hat. He saw also a man 
who, drifting lately to Tucson, had said his name was 
Belleville; but somebody in Tucson had pronounced this 
Bellyful. It was then vain to insist upon any other pro- 
nunciation. 

Up in the sky sailed the eagle, along the desert road 
Aaron Pace was slowly riding, and on the ground lay 
Bellyful, near where the road forked to the mines. Aaron 
was going to Push Root. In that town a fiesta was being 
held; horses raced, liquors drunk, ladies courted, cards 
dealt, silver and gold lost by many and won by few, all 
to music. Bellyful was bound for Push Root, too, pres- 
ently. Now he lay off the road under some mesquite, 
thinking, while Aaron approached. Made of thorns, 
slender rods and gauze foliage, Bellyful’s bushes cast little 
more shade tnan mosquito nets, but they cast all the 
shade there was. He was resting his starved, weak 


"Remember, Gentlemen, the Hand is Quicker Than the Eye”’ 


hard luck—and this was the single instance of human 
interest in him which had touched his life in fifteen months. 
It lay light upon his roving conscience, but his code forbade 
continued acceptance of her money that there seemed no 
chance to repay. Quitting Tucson, he took from her, as a 
final loan, enough to buy a wretched horse, with a trifle over. 
If none in Push Root should employ him, the mines were 
left; if these should fail, then he would have knocked at 
the door of every trade in Arizona, except robbery, which 
was undoubtedly the Territory’s chief industry. 

Bellyful slid down a hand to his pocket’s bottom. One 
by one he fingered seven coins therein, his whole fortune 
— one dollar and four bits. He drew out the coins and 
attentively read their dates. These he already knew. He 
was not thinking of the coins, but of the Universe, and how 
successfully it resisted explanation. A voice stopped him; 
Aaron Pace was nearly opposite his clump of mesquite. 
The shell-game man was talking to himself. 

‘‘Remember, gentlemen, the hand is quicker than the 
eye.”” This he said over and over, while his hands were 
ceaselessly moving. Bellyful rose with astonishment, and 


stared. Aaron Pace could easily have seen him, but was 
too busy. He was making quick turns and passes, and 
talking the while. 

‘‘Remember, gentlemen, the hand is quicker than the 
eye.”” Nothing but that, while his hands paused, shuffled 
and paused again. 

‘Remember, gentlemen ——”’ It was like a player 
polishing his lines. Aaron rehearsed all the tones that 
express complete candor and friendly warning, with a 
touch of ‘‘dare you to try it” thrown in. The reins hung 
on the horse’s neck. Fitted to the saddle-horn (a very neat 
piece of work) was a smooth, wooden tray, and upon this 
three walnut shells in a line. These Aaron Pace would 
shift from right to left and back, or half back, exchanging 
their positions, sliding them among each other, lifting them 
up and setting them down—a pretty thing to see. Only 
one slip he made, due to a stumble of his horse. The little 
pebble, or pea, which the shifted shells concealed by turns 
to allure the bets of onlookers, rolled to the ground. 
Aaron sprang off limberly, found it, and was on again, 
busily rehearsing while his horse walked onward. He had 
now passed by, and a rock hid him from view; but 
for a long time still Bellyful could hear the risitig 





horse, whose legs must somehow walk the five more 
miles to Push Root. He, with scant breakfast inside 
himself, had led the horse to the thin shade. The 
poor beast stood over him; now and then he reached 
up and stroked its nose. At sunrise the softened 
mountains had glowed like jewels, or ripe nectarines, 
or wine; cooling shadows had flowed from them upon 
the valley. Later morning had changed these peaks 
to gray, hot teeth, and the sand to a gray, hot floor. 
The horse rested, Aaron Pace was half a mile nearer, 
the eagle sailed, and Bellyful lay thinking of his luck. 
He had had none in fifteen months. Misfortune 
bulged from the seams of his shirt and trousers and 
boots. Of his gold watch, his two pins, his ring, his 
sundry small possessions, only his gun remained: 
he could not pawn the seat of life. He had been 
earning and spending easily, when the first illness 
that he had ever known put him to bed, and almost 
in his grave. Coming back to strength, he found 
hard times. No one, no railroad, ranch, restaurant, 
saloon, stage company —nothing—had employment 
for him. He had sought it from San Marcial, over 
in New Mexico, westward to Yuma, hundreds of 
miles. He had parted early with his real name. 
On a freight train at Bowie the conductor found him 
stealing a ride, and kicked him off, calling him a 
hobo. Theepithet hurt worse than the kick. In fact, 
hiding on the brake-beam under another car (for in 
spite of the conductor he carried out his plan of 
riding free to Willcox) he shed tears, the bitter tears 
of pride departing; he was a hobo. By the time he 
reached Willcox, Belleville was hisname. No tramp 
should be called what his mother had named him. 
Such had his life been: dust, thirst, hunger, repulse 
—and onward to more. Existence shook her head 
at him with a changeless‘‘No.”’ Latterly, in Tucson, 
a pretty woman had shown him kindness which she 
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and falling cadence of his ‘‘ Remember, gentlemen, 
the hand is quicker than the eye,’’ even after the 
syllables ceased to be distinguishable. Thus Aaron 
proceeded toward the Push Root fiesta, happy and 
busy, until his distant cadences died away. 

‘Well, I’ll be damned,” said Bellyful. 

For perhapsan hour he lay, looking upward through 
the filmy mesquite, himself a piece of the vast silence. 
But this new light on the shell game helped little to 
render the Universe more susceptible of explanation. 
By and by he took his slow way along the road, and 
nothing living was left at the Forks. Far in the huge, 
blue, hot sky the eagle sailed, hunting his prey. 


Bellyful found the town of Push Root full of good- 
nature. Indeed, there was more good-nature than 
town; it spilled over the edges in strains of music, 
strains of language, and gentlemen overcome in the 
brush. But it was beyond the livery stable’s good- 
nature to trust any such looking owner of any such 
looking horse; Bellyful paid inadvance. Heinquired 
for employment at the stage office, the hardware 
store, the other store, the Palace Hotel, the other 
hotel, the Can-Can Restaurant, the Fashion Saloon, 
the four other saloons, and the three private houses. 
These were locked because their owners were out, 
being good-natured. That finished it; there was no 
employment here. The horse could never make the 
mines without two meals and a night’s rest—paid 
for already. No duty now hindered Bellyful from 
being good-natured himself. He still had three coins 
of slight importance to do it with, and his absent- 
minded fingers rubbed them over in his pocket. 

Push Root teemed with strangers from ranch and 
mine, wandering joyously between drinks in search of 
newgames. Through themany sounds Aaron’s voice 
held its own, and, reaching Bellyful, waked his brood- 








should not, since he was not her husband, and she had 
one. She fell in love with his twenty years and his 


How Could He Know That Bellyful Had Only Become a 
Road-Agent in the Last Ten Minutes? 


ing mind, which had long forgotten Aaron. Some 
games he knew about, but this one had hitherto not 











been closely studied by him. Was the eye always slower 
than the hand? Practice makes perfect, but ? With 
this dawn of scientific doubt Bellyful stood looking at the 
cluster of patrons which screened Aaron where he shuffled, 
chanting his ‘“‘Remember, gentlemen.” A disordered- 
looking patron now emerged from the group, perceived 
Bellyful, lurched toward him, leaned against him confid- 
ingly, and remarked with tears: 

“Say, are you married? I am. Some people are fools 
all the time. Iam. All people are fools some of the time. 
Iam. And when I get home I'll get hell.” He untied an 
old horse and rode desolately out of town. 

Through the air, like a call, came Aaron’s jaunty voice. 
Bellyful joined the patrons at once. Aaron shot over him 
a traveled, measuring eye, of which the not untraveled 
Bellyful took prompt note. He stood in the front row, 
staring with as simple an.expression as he could command, 
slowly fumbling the unimportant coins in his pocket. 
Soon the man next him won three dollars on a dime. 
Bellyful whistled, deep in his mind, but sought to maintain 
his simple expression. Thirty to one! This game paid 
thirty to one! And the dawn of scientific doubt proceeded. 

“Try yourn.” This suggestion somebody made to a 
youth of prosperous appearance, with an English neatness, 
and a cap and waistcoat of the horse-stable variety. 

“Thanks, no, ye know. Seen it with thimbles at home, 
ye know.” 

None present was aware that this accent had been 
heard in no part of the British Isles at any time. Yet, 
after a look at him, Bellyful’s scientific doubt dawned a 
trifle clearer. 

“Win three dollars?’’ cried an astonished freighter. 

“Remember, gentlemen, the hand is quicker than the 
eye,” said Aaron instantly. 

He shuffled his shells. The freighter’s hairy fist made 
a “jeans dive.” This well-known reach for money in the 
“pants” is composed 
of two gestures: the 





“Ho, no, young man!” he exclaimed loudly. ‘‘ Keep 
your tips for greenhorns that ain’t on to this game.”” He 
flayed twenty dollars off his bun. ‘‘She’s under there,” 
he declared, tapping his own shell again. 

“Take you,” said Aaron. He lifted the shell. 
was there. 

‘“‘Aw!” commented British Isles sympathetically. 
“‘Come again, sir. You'll be apt to swat him next time.” 

But the unhappy freighter stood still in an oxlike 
bewilderment, turning large, rueful eyes now upon the 
shuffling shells and now upon the neighbor, whose lip 
curled with a cold, wise smile. 

Scientific doubt was rosy everywhere; full knowledge 
might bréak at any minute. Bellyful knew now that the 
freighter was too innocent to be true, that he was in it with 
Aaron, in it with British Isles, that the three of them had a 
united eye upon some fat quarry, and were playing a game 
to bag him. Who was it? Bellyful looked at every man. 

‘** Are you on yet?’ whispered the neighbor, edging up. 
While the bets and shuffling went on, he whispered wisdom 
behind his hand to Bellyful. Aaron won steadily in a 
small way till a lull in business came; this he cured by 
losing sixty well-timed dollars to British Isles. Small 
business picked up at once. Some people are fools all the 
time, all people are fools some of the time—but when was 
the fat quarry coming? Every little while the neighbor 
dropped more expert wisdom into Bellyful’sear. ‘‘A bad 
thing,” he whispered, “‘ ever to take your eye off the shells. 
While that hayseed freighter was looking at the sky, just 
now, the shells had been changed round. Hard to prove 
it, too, even if you thought you saw it. Best way of all 
was, keep your hand on the shell you bet on. Don’t let 
him move it and talk, for even if the pea was under it 
he could get it away. He’d never let you win if he didn’t 
want you to. Keep your hand on your shell.” 

‘‘H’m,” answered Bellyful. 


No pea 
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The expert had gold-pieces, plenty of them, ali sizes. 
He put down five dollars. ‘‘I’ll pick up,” he said, “the 
two shells the pea’s not under.” 

*‘Take you,” said Aaron. 

The expert quickly picked up two shells. 
was under one of them. 

“You win,” said Aaron instantly, and instantly caught 
up all three shells and shuffled them. One hundred and 
fifty dollars to the expert, though he had really lost! 
‘See what that means?” he whispered to Bellyful. ‘‘He 
paid me not to expose him.” 

“‘H’m,” replied Bellyful. 

“‘Watch me again,”’ urged the expert. 

Indeed, Bellyful did. ' Scientific doubt was over; the 
full sun had risen. 

Once more the shuffled shells came to rest, enticing bets, 
when violent voices arose off to the left. Aaron forgot, 
looked to see. The freighter lifted a shell. The pea was 
there. He clapped the shell down. 

‘‘Put your hand on that, young man,” he commanded. 
‘*She’s there,’’ he shouted to Aaron, whose eye had come 
back. The disturbance had been some brief trouble 
between British Isles and a man near him; it was quieted. 
The freighter bet the rest of his money—that large bun. 
The expert, with his hand on the shell, bet all his gold—it 
made several stacks. 

““Take you,” said Aaron. 

The pea was not beneath the shell! 

**Too bad, gentlemen,”’ said Aaron, gathering promptly 
all the money and the shells, and shoving everything into 
his pockets. ‘‘ Weill, I told you the hand was quicker than 
the eye. Good-by! Better luck next time!” He nodded 
kindly, and was gone. 

The game was done, the patrons dispersed. British 
Isles and the freighter no longer to be seen, everybody 
melted away among the wagons, the horses, the people, the 
sounds, the shows, 
the music of the gen- 


But the pea 





hand shoots down 
into the pocket, while 
the head tilts sky- 
ward. It is common 
where hay grows, and 
often foretellsthat the 
owner and his money 
will soon be parted. 
Bellyful now forgot all 
about hisemptystom- 
ach. The freighter 
touched a shell, put 
down five cents, and 
won a dollar and a 
half. 

“Megod!”’ ex- 
claimed British Isles. 
He risked a quarter 
and lost. 

“Aw, now!” he 
lamented. ‘‘ Good-by, 
all.” . 

They rallied him, 
chaffed him, told him 
tocome back and bea 
man; so, nottoshame 
Old England in a for- 
eign country (as heex- 
plained), he doubled 
his quarter and lost 
again. 

“Remember, gen- 
tlemen,” chanted 
Aaron, ‘‘the hand is 
quicker thantheeye.” 








eral fiesta. On the 
deserted spot stood 
the expert and Belly- 
ful, looking at each 
other. 

“What are you 
trembling about?” 
demanded the expert 
sharply. 

“TI don’t know,” 


ees 


ager 


said Bellyful. He 
didn’t know. 
** Five hundred and 


thirty-five dollars,” 
muttered the expert 
hoarsely. “That 
freighter got the pea 
out when he scraped 
that shell down.” 

‘“They were laying 
for you from the 
start,” said Bellyful. 
He couldn’t stop 
trembling. Perhaps 
it was want of food. 

‘* Five hundred and 
thirty-five dollars,” 
wailed the expert. 

After that he, too, 
melted away. 


Five miles out of 
Push Root, where the 
road forks to the 
mines, nothing had 








He shuffled the 
shells straight at the 
freighter, as if he were making love to him. The freighter’s 
eyes bulged; he dredged from his pocket a sort of bun of 
bills, greasy old rags pressed to a lump, gazed at them, 
touched them, smoothed them, and at last, amid general 
laughter, shoved them lingeringly back into his jeans. But 
his eyes seemed unrestful, and he mopped his brow. 

“She’s there!”’ bet British Isles, touching a shell. 

“Take you,” said Aaron. 

British Isles put a dollar down. The pea was under the 
shell. Everybody saw the thirty dollars paid to British 
Isles. Aaron shuffled his shells anew. 

“She’s there!” thundered the freighter. His hand shot 
down, his head tilted up, and out came the bun again. A 
neighbor moved a gentle elbow against the freighter’s 
ribs, and silently indicated another shuil. In his excitement 
Bellyful now nearly forgot to keep looking innocent. The 
dawn of scientific doubt showed signs of sunrise; if this 
freighter should lose, all would be known to Bellyful but 
one last detail. If the freighter should win—why, then a 
splendid theory went up in smoke. 

The neighbor pushed a little harder with his elbow. 
This time the freighter felt it. He backed away from the 
neighbor with glaring indignation. 


He Shuffled the Shells Straight at the Freighter, as if He Were Making Love to Him 


‘‘Here’s the real trick,’’ continued the expert neighbor. 
‘* He shuffles till he sees by your eye you’ve spotted a shell. 
Maybe he leads you on to spot a shell by playing awkward. 
And he claps down the shell.” 

‘*H’m,” responded Bellyful again. 

“No. I hadn’t finished,” explained the expert. ‘Of 
course the pea is not under that shell. Where is it? 
Nestling in his little right finger. Some of ’em is both- 
handed and can work two peas. So, when you bet, no pea 
is under any shell. You’re bound to lose, see? And see 
how he holds his shells with them two end fingers crooked 
in, and how he stoops over ’em close to the edge of the 
table now and then.” 

‘*H’m,” unchangeably remarked Bellyful. 

“Yes, but you ain’t watching,’ complained the expert. 
‘*When he scrapes a shell close to the edge, that’s when 
the pea’s liable to tumble into his little finger. I’m going 
after him in a minute.” 

A flash came to Bellyful’s eye. He turned his head for 
one look at the expert. It satisfied him. 

“I guess you’re catching on now,” said the expert. 
“There! The pea’s in his finger. Watch me.” 

Bellyful watched. 


changed, except the 
name of the day. 
Repose Valley had not aged in twenty-four hours; it may 
be doubted if Repose Valley could have looked older in 
twenty-four million hours. Its sand was hot and gray, its 
mountains were hot and gray, its sunlight glared like a 
curse. No breeze, no water, no shadow; gauze mesquite, 
stiff cactus, white cattle bones—four hundred square 
miles of this, quite as usual. It might just as well have 
been yesterday, but for itsname. All the days of the week 
here might have sat for each other’s photographs. Only 
the Creator could have told them apart. Up in the blue 
air sailed the eagle. Evidently he must find meals in 
Repose Valley, else he would not be here, sailing and 
watching. He saw the same horse and the same Bellyful 
resting beneath the same mesquite. He saw also, away 
off, the same Aaron riding slowly along the road toward 
the Forks—only, this morning, Aaron was coming from 
Push Root instead of going to it. This proved it was not 
yesterday. Aaron had out his practice-table, and his 
hands were industrious. 

Again Bellyful lay thinking. His horse was better for 
the hay and corn and eighteen hours of rest; but the mines 
were farther than Push Root, and he must get there, 

(Continued on Page 39) 
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The Confessions of a Con Man 


I Join the Circus and 
Elope With 
Minnie, the Elephant 


GUESS what I have to say about circuses will 
i amount to exposing the show business. People in 
general know very little about it. They suppose 
that the profits come from the ticket wagon, with per- 
haps a little extra for short change, peanuts and pink 
lemonade. As a matter of fact, eight out of every ten 
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And Let Me Have it Square in the Face 


dollars of profit have come in the past from confidence 
outfits and crooked gambling games, which follow the show 
and are as much a part of its business as the elephants. I 
know a retired circus man who is living quietly on the 
interest of a million dollars. Three-quarters of that, I 
figure, he made from the gambling games. Another old- 
timer pulled out with a fortune, which he has multiplied 
many times in real estate and theatrical investments. I 
believe that he made all his early fortune out of the graft 
end of his business. The three big shows which have sur- 
vived—Barnum & Bailey, Ringling Brothers and Buffalo 
Bill—have never allowed gambling. This proves what I’ve 
said before—the honest game is the long game. 

As a general rule, the smaller the circus the more corrupt 
it is in this respect. Many of the little ones have been run 
by confidence men simply as blinds for skin games. In my 


time there was a regular system of profit-sharing between 


the gamblers and the show. At the head of the outfit 
stood the “‘fixer,’’ whose job it was to bribe or stall city 
officials so that the gamblers could proceed with reasonable 
security, and to square it with the suckers. He got ten 
per cent of the gross profits—and he earned his money. 
The rest was divided on various plans, but the circus 
usually got from thirty-five to forty per cent of the net 
proceeds from all games. 


Wheels Within Wheels 


HE show which I joined first was a smaller edition of one 

of the big circuses. It traveled under another name, 
but under the same management. The main show in this 
combination was somewhat cautious about gambling. 
The little show ran it wide open: Hambridge, my first 
boss, for whom I worked as booster handler, ran the O’ Leary 
Belt. If you have never seen this game worked it will be 
hard to describe it to you. The operator stood in a buggy. 
Cocked up in front of him was a circle of little boxes, 
strung around a wheel. He lifted the covers of the boxes 
and showed that one box contained a ten-dollar bill, three 
or four five-dollar bills, and a few more, one-dollar bills. 
The rest wereempty. Then he closed the covers, spun the 














wheel, and let the players touch, with a buggy whip, the 
first 


boxes which they thought contained prizes. The 
stake was fifty cents; but by working the old “condi- 
tional” racket you could make a soft sucker double and 
double until he had his whole pile staked. 

There was a false back and an inner wheel in this appa- 
ratus; that was why it was set up in a buggy—the height 
prevented the players from seeing the inner wheel at 
work. The operator controlled that inner wheel from a 
knob concealed in some inconspicuous place about the 
apparatus. So after the outer wheel had stopped and the 
player had picked his box, the operator, by turning that 
inner wheel, could makehim win or lose exactlyas he pleased. 


The Booster and His Business 


OOD, scientific boosting is the secret of success in such a 
game. The smart granger is disposed at first to regard 
the proposition asa fake. But when he sees Hiram Jones’ 
boy come up and play and collect he begins to think that 
there is something in it. As booster handler, I picked up 
four or five men in every town we struck, and gave them 
two dollars apiece and a ticket to the show for their 
services. I’d have them grouped around me—two or 
three in front and one on each side—just where I could 
whisper them directions and pass money back and forth. 
It wasn’t an easy job by any means. It needs as much art 
to steer the boosters properly as to run the game itself. 
You must know how to pick your suckers, how to see the 
opening to his mind like a flash of lightning, and how to 
choose the psychological moment to have your assistants 
pulloff big winnings. Itisa great term, that ‘‘ psychological 
moment.”’ To know it when it arrives is 
the kernel of the business of grafting. 

In the first week I made a big mistake 
and learned a lesson. The boss told me 
to watch the boosters carefully, and take 
away their winnings the moment they 
collected, because some of them might 
walk off with a big wad. I said, ‘‘ They 
haven’t got the sand, those fellows.” 
““Never you mind,” said Hambridge; 
“you collar them just the same.” Right 
after that I got interested in leading on 
a country sport. I tipped off one of my 
men. The booster kept doubling and 
winning until he had fifty dollars. The 
sucker bit, and lost fifty dollars himself; 
after which he raised a big row and I had 
to stall with him to keep him quiet. 
When I had lost him I looked for the 
booster who had made the winning. He 
was gone, and I never saw him or the 
fifty dollarsagain. Well, sir, I don’t know 
when I ever felt so bad about losing a little 
money. I wouldn’t have minded drop- 
ping it on faro, but to be done out of it 
that way! 

That was my last mistake. I made my- 
self so useful that they gave mean interest 
in one of the shell games. I had no more 
than started when the big row broke out. 
Circus grafters have to be fighters; the 
trouble with them is that they will fight 
for the love of it even when a row is bad 
business. And that was an exceptionally 





But When He Sees Hiram Jones’ Boy Come 
Up and Play and Collect He Begins to Think 
That There is Something in It 


As Told to Will 
Irwin 


ILLUSTRATED BY WILLIAM J. GLACKENS 


tough lot—Hambridge was about the only decent man- 
among them. The head shell-worker had done time for 
manslaughter. He lost his foot through an accident in 
the penitentiary, and got pardoned out on account of it, 
Another, whom we called the Shanghai Kid, was a dope 
fiend, and not ashamed to admit it. When the stuff was 
in him he was pretty dangerous. At Fairbury, one Sunday 
afternoon, the kid and some of his pals got into a row in 
the park. They drew some of the town boys into it. It 
grew into a riot. That made so much talk that news 
of it reached the manager of the big show. He said, “If 
those fellows can’t behave there is no money in them.” 
And the next thing we were all fired. 


Working the Railroad Trains 


PIECED out the season playing high hands on railroad 

trains. That was a good game once, but it had a short 
life. I can remember, though, when twenty or thirty 
gangs played it. Euchre was as popular then as bridge is 
now. We traveled together, Bill Ireland and I, and met, 
as old friends long separated, in the presence of the sucker. 
We'd get up a four-handed euchre game. When we got 
ready for the joint [“‘the joint” is a term used by confi- 
dence men to describe the actual operation by which the 
victim’s money is taken away] I would deal my partner 
three kings, say, and myself three tens. My partner 
would laugh and say: 

“I’m sorry we aren’t playing poker.” 

“So am I,” I’'d say. ‘Suppose, with the permission of 
the rest, we pass this deal and make it a poker show 
down.” 

‘“‘T’m on for a five,’”’ my partner would say. We'd show 
down, and he’d win. 

Perhaps we’d do it again before, off toward the end of 
the sitting, I’d give the sucker a big hand and myself a 
bigger, and lead him on to play all his roll. 

The following winter I did the last thing approaching 
straight business that I touched for twenty years. I fell 
in with a newspaper man whom we will call Howard. He 
was traveling through Ohio and Indiana soliciting adver- 
tising write-ups, and he thought I would makea good assist- 
ant. I joined him—not for the money in soliciting but 
on account of the blind it gave me for poker cheating. I 
will say that I landed more straight business than he did. 
He is editor of a city newspaper now; and I don’t think he 
suspects yet what his assistant did when we parted’ of 
nights. At Hillsboro, Ohio, I beat a New York diamond 
salesman out of his wad and three of his best samples—a 


‘private game of poker—cold deck. 


I got acquainted, on that trip, with one of the nicest, 
whitest girls I ever knew. She thought I was perfectly 
straight; and when- 
ever I came to her town 
I was. I hadn’t the 
heart to do any graft- 
ing in her neighbor- 
hood. The last time 
I came to visit her I 
found she had typhoid 
fever. I thought it all 
out, and determined 
to go away right there 
and never let her know 
where I had gone. It 
wasn’t right for me to 
stay friends. with her, 
because she was 
straight and white, 
and thought I was on 
the level. 

And when spring 
broke I was back with 
a circus again. 

This was a little, 
crippled, wagon-show. 
The man who owned 
it had been in the cir- 
cus business years be- 
fore, but not long 
enough to learn it 
thoroughly. He'd 
made some money 
with vaudeville houses 
and used it to go back 
to the circus business, 
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which fascinates every one who touches it. At the very 
beginning he was cheated on his stock. His horses 
were bony old plugs who had been starved all winter 
and out in bad condition for a hard summer’s 
work. Before we had traveled a week they were dropping 
by the roadside, and we commenced to be Jate with our 
engagements. ; ee 

I began as fixer. Then the man with the gambling 
privileges proved to be no good. I volunteered to take 
that job in addition to my fixing. I managed to find a 
fair O’Leary Wheel man, a good shell operator and a pass- 
able head booster from among my acquaintances on the 
road. In a week or two the games were just about the 
whole show. 

It was a terribly hot, dry summer. More and more 
horses died. We hadn’t the ready money to replace them 
all, and that overworked the stock we had left. We were 
forced to cut out towns in which we’d been billed for three 
weeks, simply because we couldn’t keep to our schedule. 
We lacked experienced men in every department—it was 
all gilly help, with no one to educate the new hands. And 
the Boss was simply incompetent. There come times when 
a man has to take hold himself, regardless of his official 
position. My end of the show was the only bright spot, 
but every cent I made I poured back into the treasury to 
pay salaries and to kill attachments for feed and supplies. 
So I promoted myself to be general manager. 


Introducing Jakey, the Grafter 


ROUBLES began to multiply just after the Fourth of 

July. We were playing along the Ohio River, making 
toward Iowa. The Boss had gone to Chicago to see about 
raising money. I was in practical charge. As we pulled 
up stakes in the early morning of the fifth, dead beat 
from the extra work of a holiday performance, I rode past 
the cage which held our two best lions—we had only three. 
These were fine young males. I noticed that a boy was 
driving them. As I passed him I asked: 

“How’s your stock?” 

“All right,”” he said. I had referred to the lions; he 
took it that I was referring to the horses. I thought it 
strange that the menagerie superintendent would leave 
the lions to a kid, but I had other things on my mind, and 
I rode on forward. 

When we made camp the superintendent came to me 
with his face all white, and said: 

“The lions are dead.” 

The regular lion man had gone on a Fourth of July bat, 
and was dead to the world in the cook-wagon when the 
show moved. They’d put on the boy because he was the 
only extra hand. He had carelessly closed the ventilators 
at the back. So the lions crowded up to the front venti- 
lator for air; and when they began to roar he had kicked 
it shut to keep them quiet. Then the iions just naturally 
lay down and died of suffocation. 

It wasn’t my fault, and neither was I responsible, being 
only practical and not nominal manager of that show; 
but it bothered me a whole lot. I hated to think of break- 
ing the news to the Boss. 

The next day was a baking, boiling-hot Saturday. Five 
canvasmen were sunstruck getting up the tent, and the 
stock was absolutely exhausted. I determined to rest the 
show over Saturday night and Sunday, and to move to 
the next stop on 
Sunday night. As 
I rode out ahead, 
selecting a road, 
those lions stayed 
onmymind. Actu- 
ally, I got to griev- 
ing over them as if 
they had been peo- 
ple. Itseemed such 
a deuce of a death 
for a lion! 

Before dark it 
began torain. You 
don’t know what 
irritation and mis- 
ery are until you’ve 
tried to move a 
crippled circus on 
a wet night. I had 
chosen a road 
which ran along the 
bluffs of the river; 
and as we turned 
into it I lit a torch 
and rode up and 
down, directing the 
canvasmen who 
were digging out 
stalled ti I 
lost a shoe in the 
mud, fished for it, 
couldn’t find it 
and went on, 








I Made Myself So Useful That They Gave Me an 
Interest in One of the Shell Games 
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mounting and dismounting in one 
stockinged foot. And somehow, the 
more miserable I got the more I 
thought of those two dead lions. 

A big baggage-wagon got stuck for 
fair. It made a gap in the procession. 
I rode down a pitch-dark piece of road 
to tell the leading wagons to wait for 
us. All of a sudden, my pony snorted 
and shied as though he had seen the 
devil. My stockinged foot flew out 
of the stirrup, and over his head I went. 
I landed splosh in the mud; my torch 
fell into a puddle and went out. I 
caught the pony’s bridle, hooked it 
over my arm, started to jerk him 
toward me—and fell over something 
big and warm and alive. I put out 
my free hand—and felt a stiff, scrubby 
mane. Ithoughtit wasalion. It flashed across me that the 
third lion had got loose—and there I was at dangerously 
close quarters with him in the dark. I threw off the bridle, 
and my hand hit the shaft of the torch. I grabbed it, 
backed up the hill, and prepared to poke it into his 
mouth whenever the gleam of his eyes showed that he 
was coming at me. And I yelled like a steamboat whistle. 
It seemed that a year had passed before a boy came riding 
along with a torch. 

The thing I had fallen over was a camel—a sick camel 
whose keeper had gone back on him. I had lion on the 
brain—that was all. While I stood just gaping at him, he 
grunted and got up. It had been the biggest scare of my 
life; and, at the sight of that old caricature of an animal, it 
turned into the biggest mad of my life. He was standing 
on the edge of the bluff over the river. I jumped into him 
with all my strength, and over the bank he went. Later 
the Boss put him down to my account. 

Years afterward I found that camel living peacefully 
on the town common. It appears that he crawled out of 
the river and was captured next morning by a milkman, 
who presented him to the town as the nucleus for a zoélog- 
ical garden. 

By the time we reached Davenport, Iowa, we were 
about all in. I hadn’t a cent to show for my summer. 
The Boss was ready to quit. But there it was, not yet 
August, with three months more to run, and the gambling 
worth five thousand a month to me if we could ever get 
the show clear. I happened to hear that a grafter whom 
we'll call Jakey was in Iowa just then. To my certain 
knowledge Jakey had four thousand dollars. I got him 
by telegraph, and represented to him that, if he would put 
in his four thousand, we could load on to a train and make 
a fresh start in the South, where they were howling for a 
circus that summer. In return, I offered him half of the 
privileges. Jakey accepted. We proceeded by rail to a 
Southern city not far from Mason and Dixon’s Line. 


Working on the Sheriff's Sympathies 


——— our finish came suddenly. At the very railroad 
yards we were held up by a bunch of lawyers. They 
had attachments covering every hoof and claw, stitch and 
splinter. Maybe you don’t like the way I talk about 
lawyers, but you’d feel different if you’d ever passed it 
out to them from the other 
side of the bars, the way 
I’ve had to do. 

All that day I stalled 
around with the sheriff try- 
ing to see what could be 
done. He was a good fel- 
low, and he sympathized 
when I explained to him 
that Jakey and I were the 
two creditors who couldn’t 
recover anything from the 
wreck. But he couldn’t sug- 
gest any way out of it. We 
were short of grub in the 
cook-tents, and the lawyers 
wouldn’t even make us an 
allowance for anything to 
eat. Most of the canvas- 
men were fed at the alms- 
house that day. Along in 
the afternoon, while the 
sheriff and I were talking it 
over, I heard the sound of 
crying in the performer’s 
tent. I went in to investi- 
gate. The bareback rider 
was sitting with her sick 
baby on her knees, wailing, 
“What shall I do?” She 
hadn’t eaten anything that 
day, and had just used up 
the last of her condensed 
milk for the baby. I went 
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out and pawned my watch for twenty dollars and gave 
her half of it. While I didn’t do that for a play at the 
sheriff, it helped a lot to soften him toward me and to 
make him hate the lawyers. After we’d had some dinner 
together, I got him to admit that more was coming to me 
than was coming to the other creditors. When I brought 
him to that frame of mind I said: 

“Now, I'll tell you what I want you to do. Only one 
elephant in this show is worth a whoop. It’s that little 
Indian, Minnie. Also, there are three or four ring-horses. 
Those lawyers haven’t an inventory. The only person 
who will miss them if they happen to walk off in the night 
will be the Boss, and he will keep his mouth shut. Sup- 
pose the deputy you leave on guard tonight should go to 
sleep at his post?” 

The sheriff studied quite a while. 

“You'll have to make it good with him,” he said. With- 
out waiting for anything more I went straight to find 
Jakey. He had been around the show all day, telling his 
troubles to whoever would listen. I knew that Jakey, no 
matter how he hollered about being broke, was one of 
those fellows who always kept a hundred dollars buried. 
I told him about the scheme. He was harder to persuade 
than the sheriff, especially when it came to the hundred 
dollars. But the more he swore he was broke the more I 
swore that he had a bill buried; and, after a while, he dug it 
up from his watch-pocket. I passed fifty to the sheriff for 
his man, and kept fifty for current expenses. 

‘‘Where are you going to sell her?” asked Jakey wher 
I came back and reported that the deal was framed. I 
had thought that out. I knew a horse-trader in Phila- 
delphia, a former circus man, who would buy stock if he 
knew it was stolen from his own grandmother. 

At midnight Jakey and I proceeded past the sleeping 
deputy to the menagerie tent. First I cut out the four 
ring ponies. That was easy. When we got them outside 
Jakey developed a case of cold feet. He wouldn’t go back 
with me for the elephant, and he didn’t want me to go. 


Good-Natured Little Minnie 


“TOOK here,” said I, “‘ you know what happens to horse- 

thieves back in our country. Well, you’re already a 
horse-thief. But stealing an elephant is stealing a circus, 
and stealing a circusis only plain grand larceny. Ifyoudon’t 
want her, take those ponies along the road toward Balti- 
more, and I’ll follow on with the elephant.” Jakey was 
only too glad to get his discharge. I led out an elephant 
pony, tied him to a tent stake, found a hook, and went 
back for Minnie. She seemed to think the proceeding a 
little irregular, but some soft persuasion around the ear 
got her started. I didn’t dare hook her under the trunk, 
because an elephant will sometimes trumpet if you do 
that. I don’t think I should have taken risks with her if I 
had been longer in the circus business. Elephants are the 
most dangerous things about a menagerie. Ten men are 
killed by them to one that gets it from the big cats. But 
Minnie was a good-natured little thing without a trace of 
rogue in her. I drove her fast down the road, and in half 
an hour I caught up with Jakey and the ponies. 

I walked Minnie as hard as I could make her go, driving 
her with the pony part of the time, and, when she lagged, 
mounting her head and persuading her with the hook. 

(Continued on Page 35) 
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A New School of Criticism 


E ARE awaiting developments in New York with 

the keenest interest. An event, or rather a series of 
events, has occurred there in which we seem to discern 
promise of a departure of immense esthetic significance. 

The low and ineffectual condition of criticism in the 
United States is generally admitted by open-minded 
observers. We have a great number of able critics—some 
who excel in erudition and insight, and others who excel 
without those qualities. But the calling itself is of small 
consideration among us. Its judgments are set at naught. 
It is notorious that the book which the leading critics 
condemn is apt as not to be the season’s best seller; and 
the play which the highest authority assures us cannot 
interest anybody proceeds to interest great multitudes for 
a long period. Publishers and managers basely take 
advantage of this situation, and continually produce works 
in complete defiance of critical opinion. 

What we need is a revolution, or an evolution, which 
will give some binding force to critical judgment. In the 
New York events there were some complicating circum- 
stances; but the essential facts, as we view them, are 
these: The critics in question condemned the work of a 
certain famous manager; the manager persisted in his 
objectionable ways: the critics then sought him out and 
punched his head, repeating the operation the next day. 

This magazine has done comparatively little in a critical 
way; but if a really efficient school of criticism is to 
spring from this New York innovation we shall look 
about. Opening negotiations with Mr. Jeffries, Mr. 
Johnson, and Hegewisch’s famous literary light, Mr. 
Battling Nelson, we shall hope to attract a staff of critics 
whose opinions will command the greatest respect. 


The Doctor’s Yardstick 


VERY right-minded person is glad to acknowledge his 

great debt to the medical profession and to modern 

science in general. But if he has a sense of humor his debt 
will be all the greater. 

Periodically some scientist--not always a physician— 
rises to urge that the only salvation for humanity lies in 
artificially accelerating the survival of the fittest, by 
handing the unfit over to the nearest doctor, who will 
either knock them in the head or segregate them. Some- 
thing like this has already been tried with no very reassur- 
ing results. Formerly, whatever ailed a person, the learned 
physician hastened to bleed him copiously. Thus, if he 
was feeble, debilitated, unfit, a ‘‘cull” from the physical 
standpoint—like Washington in old age, to cite one well- 
known example—he died under the treatment. Poor 
Laurence Sterne, a consumptive skeleton, spent most of 
his life being bled by the doctors and painfully recovering 
from it. At length science triumphed: they got him, 
finally. 

Under this regimen only the hardy —or those whom the 
doctors couldn’t get at—survived. Yet it is quite certain 
that the race has not deteriorated physically since medical 
practice has been so modified that even an invalid can 
withstand it. 

Some subjects are bully to spring on a woman’s club. 
They sound very radical, and consist wholly of sound. 
Removing people from the stream of life, by knocking 
them on the head or otherwise, because they don’t 
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measure up with the doctor’s yardstick of today, is one of 
those subjects. The doctor had a quite different yard- 
stick fifty years ago, and will have a still different one 
fifty years hence. 


The Innocent Lottery 


CIRCULAR dated at a far corner of Europe and 
decorated with a royal coat-of-arms, invites us thus: 
‘‘Everybody is desirous to augment his fortune, and 
under present-day conditions it is not easy if this is not 
accomplished by luck or success. Therefore, it is advis- 
able to participate in this lottery (guaranteed by the Royal 
Government) and not to miss the chance, as the so very 
small stakes realize the greatest prizes.” We may send 
postal notes, banknotes, checks or bills of exchange. 
“‘Contrary to the German lotteries,’’ says the circular, 
‘this one is twenty per cent more advantageous.”’ 
Contrary to the most approved forms of gambling in the 
United States, the lottery is at least eighty per cent more 
advantageous. A distinguished speculator has been holding 
about twenty-five million bushels of May wheat, which is 
more wheat, by one-half, than has been received at Chicago 
in the current crop year. The “‘trade’’ is considerably 
exercised —for how is a gentleman, wishing to ‘‘trade”’ in 


: May wheat, to guess whether this speculator will mark up 


the price about twenty per cent, or let go his line with 
a corresponding drop in prices? 


Minnows in the Iron Trade 


” E ARE not going to join any Buyers’ Association,”’ 

an independent fabricator of steel-mill products 
writes us. ‘‘We cannot see that it could accomplish 
anything more than the attempt to obtain competition 
through free trade.”’ 

The Iron Buyers’ Association (composed of such users 
of steel-mill products as machine makers, structural iron 
workers, foundries, stove works, tool shops) proposes to 
secure, among other things, ‘‘a uniform and fair contract 
covering purchase and delivery of raw materials.” 

When there was competition among the mills, our 
correspondent points out, an independent person who 


secured the contract, say, for a steel-frame building, was — 


promptly waited upon by agents of the mills, each anxious 
to get the order for the material and ready to guarantee its 
delivery within a certain time. Now such a person is 
offered by the Trust and its allies a contract which provides 
that deliveries shall be ‘‘as soon after specifications are 
received as conditions at the seller’s mill will permit” 
—a reassuring proposition, our correspondent observes, 
for one who is compelled to make definite guarantees as 
to when his work shall be completed. This is one of 
several symptoms which arouse his suspicion that ‘‘the 
big fish intends to eat up the little ones.’’ 

Perhaps our correspondent overlooks the well-known 
fact of natural history that to eat up the little ones is the 
function of the big fish; that is precisely how he thrives. 


The World and His Neighbor 


E ARE going to build a dock. Considered merely as 

an engineering feat, it is nothing tremendous. It 
would amount, for example, to only a good, healthy flea- 
bite in the Gatun Dam. But it has the place of honor in 
our newspaper, with the biggest scare-head the office can 
afford, far outranking various trumpery doings at Wash- 
ington, New York and Tokio. Indeed, the outlook for 
local celery culture gets four times as much space and ten 
times as good a position as the proceedings of the President- 
elect. From now on we will discuss messages to Congress, 
Japanese war scares, Mr. Harriman, Salome and other 
staples of polite conversation; but if you see a man 
bending over, with glittering eye, hammering his left palm 
with his right fist, you may bet that he is talking about the 
dock-bonds election in April. 

There is another town, a long way off, and the first 
column, first page of its newspaper is about the new 
barrel-stave factory, which is almost as good as assured. 
Next comes the improved time-table on the interurban 
road, after which there is something about Taft. 

Not that we mean the slightest derogation of Mr. Taft. 
We mean only to suggest the proportion of things. 
Scarcely could the best of Presidents increase our own 
happiness to the same degree that the new dock and the 
improved time-table on the interurban road will. 


Getting the Most Out of a Name 


EW YORK CENTRAL stock advanced in the 
neighborhood of fifteen per cent because Mr. Harri- 
man was about to become one of the directors of the road. 
This was not because the property could expect to enjoy 
any exclusive share of his attentions, because Mr. Harri- 
man’s managerial genius is now diffused over railroad 
properties aggregating about seventy thousand miles in 
length, or substantially one-third of the total rail system 
of the United States. The appreciation was due simply 
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to the fact that the Central thus comes distinctively 
within his sphere of influence. 

Upon the reasonable assumption that this happy 
position enhances the value of a railroad fifteen per cent, 
it is easy to see that, if Mr. Harriman should take in 
adopt, or lend his countenance to the remaining two-thirds 
of our railroad system, there would ensue an increment 
of value to the imposing amount of six hundred million 
dollars —actually exceeding the value of the wheat crop. In 
short, we are letting one of our greatest natural resources 
go partly to waste. We are utilizing it to only one-third 
of its total potential worth. 

Not, be it understood, that Mr. Harriman can run q - 
railroad any better than anybody else, speaking in general 
terms. The marooned two-thirds contains roads quite as 
ably managed, and with as fine records of growth, as any 
Harriman property. But with Mr. Harriman on the 
board there is always the enchanting possibility of some 
such colossal and vastly profitable operation in stocks as 
the Northern Pacific deal, or as the rise which preceded 
Union Pacific’s ten per cent dividend. That is what the 
fifteen per cent advance really means. 


A Seesaw of Bonds and Stock 


r ABOUT trebling the capitalization of the Chicago and 
Alton Railroad, it may be recalled, the Harriman 
syndicate issued some three per cent bonds, some pre- 
ferred stock and some common stock. The syndicate 
caused the bonds to be sold to itself at a net price of about 
fifty cents on the dollar. The bonds were made a legal 
investment for New York savings-banks, under the old 
law, and presently were quoted on the Exchange at 94, 
The common stock was distributed by the syndicate among 
its members. Owing to its extremely aqueous character it 
was not very highly regarded as an investment. It sold 
at 27 the same year in which the bonds sold at 94. 

The other day this common stock was put on a four 
per cent dividend basis, and sold near 70. Making some- 
thing out of nothing is, possibly, a legitimate function of 
high finance. But, while the watery common stock has 
gone up, the bonds have gone down. Their average price 
last year was nearly twenty per cent below the price at 
which they were brought out. No doubt they are an 
excellent security, but on the basis of market value the 
investor has lost while the speculator has gained. 

We mention this instance, because, while other topics 
are making more noise at present, we hope nothing will 
distract Mr. Taft from his purpose of securing satisfactory 
regulation of the issuing of railroad securities. 


The President’s Salary 


R. ROOSEVELT’S argument for a larger Presidential 

salary, implying that a poor man may be President, 

reminds us how greatly we are indebted to the Fathers for 
their inability to agree on certain points. 

This, indeed, was the Fathers’ constant embarrassment 
—how to get the Constitution tight enough without get- 
ting it so tight the people would reject it. But for that 
lucky difficulty Mr. Taft might be obliged to borrow a 
bundle of bonds from Brother Charley to prove that he is 
sufficiently “respectable” to be President. 

We are indebted to the framers of the Constitution on 
various accounts, but for nothing more than for their 
inability to do what they really wanted to. 


The Country Merchant’s Way Out 


A mail-order house has reported to stock- 
holders that its sales during the six months ending 
December 31, last, amounted to almost twenty-two 
million dollars, on which it made a net profit slightly 
exceeding two million three hundred thousand dollars. 
The net profit, then—all in cash—-amounted to a little 
more than ten per cent of the sales. It seems to have 
amounted to a little more than twenty per cent on the 
concern’s capital, or at the rate of forty per cent a year. 

The country merchant thinks the business of the mail- 
order house is done at his expense. Probably, that view 
is not wholly sound. Probably, new facilities for trading 
tend to create trade. Undoubtedly, however, the country 
merchant does find that considerable business, which 
would otherwise come to him, now goes to the mail-order 
house, and the loss concerns him all the more because that 
is a strictly cash business. The city house still permits 
him to do the credit business with all the good will in the 
world. 

The margin of profit mentioned above is a very good 
one. A net residuum, in cash, of ten per cent of gross 
sales would probably be considered satisfactory by most 
retailers. 

Organization is, in the opinion of many, the country 
merchant’s best defense against the mail-order house. 
There is already sufficient organization to exert, for 
example, effective opposition to a comprehensive parcels 
post. But that, after all, is merely obstructive. Organiza- 
tion for codperative buying looks more promising. 
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WHO’S WHO—-AND WHY 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About the Great and the Near Great 





America’s Most Distinguished Private 
Citizen — Valedictory 


OME years before his untimely and lamented death, 
Mr. John J. Thucydides, of Athens, Greece, R. F. D., 
Route No. 2, elucidated the broad, general theory 

that history is philosophy, taught by examples; which was 
generally conceded to be quite true, although few of his 
fellow-countrymen knew what it meant. Not more than 
half a century later, Colonel D. D. Dionysius, of Hali- 
carnassus, on an idle afternoon, while running over Mr. 
Thucydides’ little brochure on the Peloponnesian War, 
consisting of about a ton of parchment covered with char- 
acters as clear as copper-plate (for, whatever else you may 
say about John J. Thucydides, he wrote a beautiful hand), 
found this doctrine so boldly enunciated that he grabbed 
it for his own. 

By way of making it stick as original stuff the crafty 
Colonel added this further thought: ‘‘The contact with 
manners, then, is education.” 

Brushing aside, for the nonce, the host of brilliant 
thinkers who have stuck this priceless conclusion in with 
their own, or those borrowed elsewhere, since that beauti- 
ful summer afternoon, with the sunset turning the azure 
wavelets of the ASgean Sea to gold, when Colonel Dionys- 
ius pinched it, behold the Honest Author, who, desiring 
to impress on the world that contact with manners is, in 
truth, education, tells fearlessly where he got the goods, 
thus establishing his innate nobility of character, as well 
as securing more space than would have been possible if 
oe employed simple larceny and exploitation of the 
idea. 

But let us proceed to the close examination of this 
diamond of mentality, let us apply its deep-rooted signifi- 
cance to conditions as they exist today, let us subject to 
the last analysis—if I do not violate Uncle Joe Cannon’s 
copyright on that phrase—its ultimate dependence on 
the corollaries of the various ramifications in its inherent 
pedantuousity (quoting from Bourke Cockran now), and 
what do we find to be the deepest and most ulterior mean- 
ing of that burning phrase: The contact with manners, 
then, is education? 


The Mask of the Genial Giant 


E FIND, dear brethren, this many-faceted truth, this 

cold and impressive verity, to wit: that any patriot, 
protagonist, publicist, performer, piker or pretender who 
thinks it will be easy to put a scheme over on the Honorable 
William Howard Taft because of the twinkling eye, the 
cheery laugh, the jolly guffaw, the vast acreage of kindly 
chins, the hearty and clinging handshake, the sirupy 
Voice, that go with the public’s picture of this Genial Giant, 
to put over a scheme because Mr. Taft is so good-natured, 
80 happy, happy, happy, so filled with the milk of human 
kindness that he cannot say ‘“‘No!” is a candidate for 
all the degrees there are for education by contact 
with manners, which, as Colonel Dionysius says, is the 





post-graduate school of life and, a 
humbler hand adds, politics, also. 

That is the fact, the irrefragable fact. 
Big Bill, the Genial Giant, is a large 
hummock in a smiling plain, blossom- 
ing sweetly every day and crowned with 
gladioluses and petunias and lollypops 
and other pleasant things, beautiful in 
the sunlight and gladdening to the eye. 
Come lay your tired head on this broad 
bosom and not only forget your cares 
but also find surcease for your sorrows 
—and turn down the page here —do not 
try to stick a pick into the hummock, 
for you will discover it is all rock be- 
neath. You cannot do it. The glory 
of the guffaw and the splendor of the 
smile are but the outward and visible 
signs of an interior that can be—can 
be, I said—as flinty as was the face of 
Henry Gassaway Davis when they 
asked him to give a million dollars to 
the Democratic campaign fund because 
they had nominated him for Vice- 
President; and those who saw that 
stern and rockbound countenance on 
that occasion tell me an obsidian cliff 
was a custard pie beside it. 

Mr. Taft is not an actor—far be it 
from—far be it from—but he can act. 
He is a sort of a Corsican Brother in 
his relation to his new job and the world at large. Weigh- 
ing, as he does, the mere trifle of some three hundred 
pounds, net, it is the general impression that he, as every 
other fat man, is so good-natured he has eliminated from 
mind and vocabulary ‘“‘No!’’ and all its derivatives, 
synonyms and equivalents. As for Mr. Taft, he lets it 
go at that in all of the small affairs of life and many of the 
big ones. But when it comes to refusing to do a thing he 
does not want to do, or to turning down a proposition he 
does not believe in, or to asserting a plan of his own, no 
matter what the opposition may be, there is no hesita- 
tion about it. He can manufacture a “No!” or a ‘Do 
that!’’ so forceful and so comprehensive that the per- 
son or persons he shoots it at just crumple up and are 
brushed out. 


The Peregrinations of a Patient Person 


E IS a patient man—all big men are—and he is a Jong- 
suffering man—so are all big men—and he is naturally 
of a pacific and conciliatory disposition—as are all big men 
—but I remember once when a short and obese citizen, 
weighing two hundred and fifty pounds and standing not 
much over five feet, armed with nothing but a pewter 
teapot and a righteous cause, hammered four members of 
the United States Engineer Corps into the Emergency 
Hospital and whipped a few Chinamen as dessert. Of 
course, Mr. Taft would not do that—but he could. And 
it is not so sure, on second thought, that he wouldn’t, if he 
thought it should be done. 

Being a patient and pacific person he went to Panama, 
to get away, for they were beginning to swarm in on him at 
Augusta, and he was trying to play golf and tinker together 
a Cabinet at the same time, two occupations entirely 
incompatible. Now that he is back, ready for the Pres- 
idency, the swarm will become a plague, and we shall 
observe less of the smile and more of the smite. There are 
a large number of persons in this country who are thinking 
how easy it will be to hand a little package and a touching 
tale to the Genial Giant and be handed back the prefer- 
ment desired. Many a man is fixing up a little plan for 
getting something that he hopes to slide across, because 
Taft is good-natured and grinful. Many a citizen is 
living on the anticipation that he can laugh his way into 
the good graces of the laugher. But, oh dear! oh dear! 
how sad will the awakenings be! 

He laughs—certainly, he does—he laughs a lot, because 
he is healthy and happy and harmonious, but he doesn’t 
laugh because he can do nothing else. Nay, not so! His 
laugh is hearty and wholesome, but it is no continuous 
performance. There are hours when Mr. William Howard 
Taft does not laugh, hours when that smile fades away, 
when that chuckle does not chuck, when those eyes do not 
twinkle, but do bore into the person standing by, and when 
the sirupy voice becomes as hard and chill as cold-rolled 
steel. Try him once with a proposition he does not like, 
with a scheme he thinks is shady, with a political proposal 
that does not carry with it four square sides, and there will 
be a line of conversation from the Genial Giant that will 





make you think somebody has turned a six-inch hose on 
you that spouts incisive language that has been on ice for 
a month. 

He shuts that laugh off so quickly you will think he 
never cracked a smile in his life. He can withdraw that 
twinkle in those eyes into the recesses of his head in an 
instant. It is like a transformation scene in shows like 
Zoza, the Magic Queen, in days long gone by: beautiful 
flowers, pretty girls, many-colored lights, the ripple of 
laughter and the tinkle of fountains, soft music sobbing 
through the air—oh, joy! And then, bing! and away it 
goes and out stand icebergs and polar seas and glaciers, 
and you feel the shivers creeping up your spine. The stage 
manager does it, you know, and Mr. Taft stage-manages 
his own laugh and his own radiant countenance and his 
own gleeful greetings. 

Thus, returning to Colonel Dionysius, and his little 
precept about contact with manners being education, we 
see that a lot of people who expect to come in contact, 
always, with the Taft mellow manners are bound to ac- 
quire considerable education throughout the course of the 
next four years. And it is even so, for no proposition 
based on the diagnosis of Mr. Taft as an Easy Mark, 
because he looks good-natured and is good-natured, will 
last as long as it takes to fall off the Washington Monu- 
ment. He is genial, all right enough, but there are times 
when he does not work at it. Wherefore, all persons in- 
tending to slip something to the new President in the way 
of a ‘‘Ha, ha, Mr. President—that’s a good one! Ha, ha 
— ain’t you the josher? Haw, haw—now, I have a little 
matter I want you to take up—haw, haw ——!” would 
do wise to be prepared for sudden drops in temperature 
accompanied by a wide area of depression and a heavy fall 
of conversational snow. Mr. Taft does his own laughing, 
always at times when he wants to laugh. It isn’t chronic, 
indeed it isn’t. 


The Hall of Fame 


C In his early days in politics they used to call the digni- 
fied Senator Hale, of Maine, ‘‘ Bub”’ Hale. 


@ Charles J. Hughes, Junior, the new Senator from 
Colorado, is a great friend of W. J. Bryan. 


@ Senator Frye, of Maine, president pro tempore of the 
Senate, was a great stump-speaker when he was younger. 


@ R. Hobart Davis, Frank A. Munsey’s bright young 
man, used to be a trick bicycle rider with a circus. His 
present hobby is collecting elephants. 


@ Thomas R. Shipp, secretary of the National Conserva- 
tion Commission, used to be an Indianapolis reporter, 
which is where he learned to conserve. 


@ Indiana folks say they used to call the tall, ascetic 
David Graham Phillips, who is writing some of the best 
novels that are being written today, ‘‘ Jumbo” Phillips, 
because he was so fat. 
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WAITING PATRIOT 


Washington Impressions of a Willing Worker Expecting a Job 


Washington I don’t like, 

and that isthe impression 
I get, from people I tell I am here waiting 
for a high official position in the next Ad- 
ministration, that I am a fool. 

I was talking to our Congressman the 
other day, and he turned on me and said: 
‘*Now, see here! I don’t know what sort 
of promises you have got or where you got 
them, and I think you would be in a 
blamed sight better business back home 
trying to earn a few dollars than hanging 
around here rainbow-chasing. But I want 
to tell you one thing, and that is, if you are 
determined on staying here keep shy of 
those grafters you meet in the hotels and 
at the Capitol. Don’t lend them any 
money, for you will never get it back. 
There isn’t one of them who has any more 
connection with what is going on here 
than the Shah of Persia. They are dead 
ones, Gown and out. They can’t go back 
home because there is nothing they can do 
there and nobody has any use for them 
here. Look out that you don’t get into that 
class. Good-morning.” 

I think I shall have to give up making 
that Congressman understand my excep- 
tional case. He doesn’t seem to appre- 
ciate my position. 

I was up at the Capitol when they were 
fussing about giving the next President a 
hundred thousand dollars a year. It seems 
to me that, if 1 was President, I could get 
along on fifty thousand dollars a year, but, 
after I heard some of the talk, I con- 
cluded the right thing to do would be to 
give our Presidents a million a year, 
although nearly everybody was tickled, 
apparently, that President Roosevelt isn’t 

oing to have the raise. They declaimed a 
ot about the greatness of the country and 
the — of its office-holders and their 
worth, and I got quite puffed up thinking 
about what a prop to the Nation I will be 
when I get into office. It seems to me that 
it is a good thing to give large salaries to 
public servants, and I am thinking that, 
perhaps, while Mr. Taft is feeling good 
over his raise he will be a little more gener- 
ous with me than he might be in other 
conditions. 


[Washi is one thing about 


Side-Lights on the Jap War Scare 


However, salary isn’t so much of an object 
with me as the position, for, when I get 
that, I can work along to something better 
very easily and I haven’t thought much of 
it, anyhow, because I have been so much 
taken up with the Japanese war scare. 
I had about made up my mind that there 
will be war between this country and Japan, 
and had decided to wire to Mr. Taft tell- 
ing him to give me a good job in the army, 
where I could win fame and fortune fighting 
the Japs, instead of holding something open 
for me in an official way. I could see my- 
self leading a regiment in a charge down 
there by Los Angeles, and I had made a 
visit or two to some of the uniformers over 
on F Street to pick out a uniform, when I 
happened to mention war with Japan to 
a man I know, named Whibley, who has 
been here for twenty-five years. 

I was all burning up with it, and I said 
to Whibley: ‘“‘ Looks as if we would have 
war with — pretty soon, doesn’t it?” 

.“‘ What’s that?” he asked me. 

‘Looks as if we would be fighting those 
Japs in a short time.” 

“Does it?’’ he asked. ‘‘What makes 
you think that?” 

‘“Why, the papers are full of it. Look 
at what they said this morning. The 
President thinks the situation is critical. 


He is much concerned. They are discuss- ; 


ing it at Cabinet meetings, and there are a 
lot of people in the country who think war 
is imminent.” 

‘Let me see that paper,”’ said Whibley. 
He took it and did not even glance at 
the Japanese war headlines. Instead, he 
turned to another page and poirted out a 
piece to me. ‘ Read that,” he said. 

I read it and found the piece was about 
the fight in the House on the naval appro- 
priation bill. There was a provision for 
two big battleships and some of the mem- 
bers of the House didn’t think they were 
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necessary. It went on like that, telling of 
the protest against enlarging the navy. 

‘““What’s that got to do with it?” I 
asked. 

“Everything in the world,” he said in a 
sort of bored way. ‘‘ We always have a 
Japanese war scare whenever it is necessary 
to get appropriations for building more 
battleships.” And then he walked away. 
I shall wait about those uniforms. 

As nearly as I can figure it out, this 
Congress has the jumps, so far as President 


‘Roosevelt is concerned. He cannot do 


anything to please them. If he should send 
in a message saying: ‘‘Good-morning, my 
dear Congress; it is a fine day,’”’ they would 
figure out it was some sort of a covert 
insult or a usurpation of authority on his 
pest. They had hardly finished with re- 

uking him about the secret service busi- 
ness when he put another across on them 
by appointing an Arts Council to advise the 

overnment on public buildingsand statues 
and things of that sort. 

‘All this sort of stuff makes Congress 
roar,’’ said one of my new friends, a man 
named Slathers, who is endeavoring to pass 
a little bill about some land out West he 
claims the Government has taken from 
him illegally. « “It will make Bill Taft 
roar, too, when he gets into the swing of it. 
You see, President Roosevelt is sort of 
disposing of things by last will and testa- 
ment before he goes out; kind of cleaning 
up everything he hasn’t thought of before 
and making it all a legacy, either to pos- 
—=— or to Taft. 

“He is leaving Taft a fine bunch of 
bequests in the ene of suits against 
almost everybody else in the country, 
started and not finished. He will hand 
them over to Taft, and Taft can go ahead 
and lose them or win them or quash them. 
If he quashes them or loses them President 
Roosevelt will be in the position to say: 
‘Well, I did my best,’ and if Taft wins 
them Roosevelt can say: ‘Why, of course; 
but I started them.’”’ 

That Arts Council business made me 
interested when I heard Senator Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, put in two bills establish- 
ing a National Academy of Arts and Letters 
and a National Institute of Arts and Let- 
ters. There are to be but fifty members 
in the Academy, but two hundred and 
fifty in the Institute. I had heard about 
the French Academy, and I looked up the 
bill to see who was in it. Among the names 
of the fifty for the Academy I discovered 
those of Theodore Roosevelt and Henry 
Cabot Lodge, of Massachusetts. —. 
ently, Senator Lodge is fully aware of his 
own superior attainments as well as of 
those of the President. 

“The thing I like about Lodge,” said 
Slathers to me, “is the calm manner in 
which he acknowledges his own superior- 
ity. He is absolutely in no doubt about it. 
Every time he speaks to a person he con- 
fers a priceless favor; every time he makes 
a speech he does it as if he were bestow- 
ing on the Senate knowledge that can be 
gained in no other way; every time he 
introduces a bill he imparts the impression 
that here is probably the only measure 
that should, in any circumstances, be- 
come a law. He grants distinction by a 
nod and destruction by a frown—he 
thinks. If we could breed a race that 
would exist always in the same frame of 
mind that is Lodge’s, we should solve the 
— of life, for everybody would deem 

imself better than everybody else and we 
should all be happy.” 


A Sleeping Powder for Taft 


I watched them canvass the vote for 
President and Vice-President in the House 
of Representatives. The Senate came over 
and the Senators sat around solemnly on 
one side of the chamber, while the Repre- 
sentatives jammed into the other side. 
It was a tedious performance. The tellers 
droned through the States, and there was 
some applause from the Republicans when 
the returns from a normally Democratic 
State that elected electors for -Taft and 


Sherman were canvassed, 
and more from the Democrats 
when the few States north 
of Mason and Dixon’s Line that went for 
Bryan were counted and proclaimed. The 
tellers flubbed over the returns and every- 
body looked bored. And after it was over 
they all went out to the committee-rooms 
and said: ‘‘ Well, Big Bill can sleep well 
tonight. Now it’s cinched that he is 
President.” 

That set me to thinking, now that the 
thing is certain, I had better get busy, and 
I spent a couple of days visiting the De- 
— I found a lot of places that 
look good to me. There are a great many 
men on the pay-roll who have been there 
for twelve — and I cannot bring my- 
self to think they will not be fired and the 
way cleared for — young Republic- 
ans, like myself, who have borne the brunt 
of the battle. I said as much to Slathers? 

“T am glad you think so,” he replied, 
‘but, if you mouse around enough, you will 
find that most of those chaps are in the 
civil service and that you can’t lift them 
out of their revolving chairs with a derrick. 
You’ve got to aim higher than that.” 

I hastily explained that I had no idea of 
going after one of those places; that, of 
course, my services to Mr. Taft and the 
party entitled and would get me far more 
recognition than is embraced in a job asa 
bureau chief. Personally, I think one of 
the assistant secretaryships will be about 
what I shall demand, for those places 
always give a man a chance to get into the 
Cabinet. Slathers said I had the right 
idea, but he grinned when he said it, and, 
as I didn’t want to pick a row with him, I 
walked away. 


A Steady Diet of Celebrities 


There is so much about Voting you 
do not understand until oe get here. It 
reminds me of the time I went to Niagara 
Falls and there was a party of English 
noblemen there viewing the Falls. I was 
quite excited about them, for I had never 
seen any English lords and dukes, and I 
trailed around after them for a good, long 
time. I noticed the people of Niagara 
Falls who lived there didn’t pay much 
attention to them. They glanced up when 
the Englishmen passed by, but that was 
all the excitement they showed. 

I asked one of the residents about it. 
‘*Huh!”’ he said, ‘‘we people who live here 
have had a steady diet of such cattle ever 
since we can remember. We don’t get 
wrought up about them because we are used 
to them. They are a part of our game.” 

Well, it’s the same in Washington. Once, 
when our Senator came to our town, we 
had the brass band out and escorted him 
to the hotel and stuck around all the time 
he was there, just gazing at the great man. 
Why, here in Washington, they let Sena- 
tors and even the Vice-President go by on 
the streets or walk into the hotels or 
through the Capitol without looking 
around. And to hear them talk about some 
of the people we have read so much about 
back in the country would positively 
scandalize you. I haven’t been infected 
yet. It gave me a thrill the other day 
when I was walking on the Avenue and 
the man I was with pointed out. Mr. 
Justice White and Mr. Justice Holmes, of 
the United States Supreme Court, walking 
along together, laughing at some joke just 
like ordinary folks. Those, I thought, are 
the men who interpret the Constitution. 
“They walk down every afternoon,” said 
my companion. ‘‘Common-looking chaps, 
ain’t they?” 

I saw so much of this sort of thing and I 
had that knowing smile handed to me so 
often when I said I was here waiting for a 
place, that I began to think age hard, 
especially after Handiboe, who wants a 
consular place, told me he had been here a 
year and asked me if I had enough money 
to last until next January. These old, sour, 
disappointed men cannot make a dent in 
me. It ismerely a question of waiting until 
Mr. Taft gets in. 

Still, I must make inquiries about 
Handiboe, and see if he has anything to 
base that remark on. 
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Freshness in grape juice 
can only be secured by 


prompt handling. 
Grapes that are picked 
before they are ripe, 
grapes that are shipped 
and grapes that lie 
around sometime before 
they are pressed produce 
a juice that is flat, in- 
sipid and lacking in tonic 
and food properties. 


Welch’s Grape Juice 
is made where the 
grapes grow. They are 
full-ripe when picked. 
From the time the 
grapes are gathered until 
the juice is stored in 
hermetically sealed glass 
containers, is but a mat- 
ter of a few hours. 


There is no difference 
between Welch’s Grape 
Juice and the juice as 
you find it in the grow- 
ing, full-ripe clusters. 


If your dealer doesn’t 
keep Welch’s, send $3.00 for 
trial dozen pints, express pre- 
paid east of Omaha. Booklet 
of forty delicious ways of 
using Welch’s Grape Juice 
free. Sample 3-0z. bottle by 
mail, roc. 


The Welch Grape Juice Co. 
Westfield, New York 


























We make more than 150 styles and kinds of vehicles 
for The Baby. Our line comprises e “a little 
bit better” in Folding Go-Carts, both ood rd 
Reed; Stationary Go-Carts, both Wood and Reed 
body; Baby Carriages and English Perambulators. 
By far the largest, most complete line in the world. 
Automatic, collapsible Go-cart shown above, opened 
and closed with one operation. 

Write today for free catalogue. Your 
dealer can supply you; if not, we will. 


The Toledo Metal Wheel Co., Dept. A, Toledo, Ohio 


Why We Can Pay 5% 


Instead of the Usual 4% or Less Interest Rate 

No City grows and spreads out like New York. Nowhere 
else does real estate always increase in value. Nowhere else 
are so many young, ambitious, salaried men borrowing money 
at liberal interest to build homes and avoid excessive rents. 
Capital in most localities cannot be loaned so safely and profit- 
ably. It cannot earn enough to pay you the dividends that our 
patrons have received through us for 
many years. 5% reckoned for every day 
we have the funds, whether the time 
be long or short; principal secu: 
assets of $1,800,000. Estab. 16 years. 








Write for full particulars. 
Industrial Savings and Loan Co. 
1 Times Bidg., Broadway and 42d St., New 











INTEREST on $100 Savings, 

and 5% on smaller sums, 

and yet assuring you of ample security 

through a Trustee who holds over 

$2,000,000 of approved First Mortgages 

on improved town properties, as 

required by Georgia laws. Write for 

“Sulky Dollar” booklet and double your income. 

Georgia State Savings Association, 

175 York Street, Savannah, Ga. 


(MONEY INSURED) 


IF DEPOSITED WITH US 


59% interest =. Highest financial 
reference in America—over 20 years’ 




















record. For further information, write 
\ Bankers’ Financing Co., Atlanta, Georgia } 


FRACTIONAL LOTS 


We make a specialty of executing orders for all 
Stocks listed on New York Stock Exchange in 
Fractional Lots from one share upward. 
Write for circular A 19. 
Daily Market Letter sent on request. 


J. F. PIERSON, JR., & CO. 


(Members of the New York ) 
NEW YORK. 


66 BROADWAY, 
+] An exceedingly useful 
INVESTORS’ HAND- #3..4c5¢02@%..50% 
BOOK FREE Yow Money is Lest, Wine -y- 4 
Safe ? Shall it be Bonds or Stocks? I for Savings Banks, 
and a valuable table, showing the yields of bonds at different 
rates when bought at different prices. Sent free on receipt 
of a postal card, if you state whether or not you will have 
$500.00 or more to invest during the coming year. Ask 
for list of mortgages, yielding 6 per cent.; and safe. 
THE JOHN M. C. MARBLE COMPANY 
H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, California 


























Established Since 1842 


QUALITY ENGRAVERS 
50 CARDS —Copper Plate — $2.50, $1.50 and $] 00 
STYLE SHEET SENT UPON REQUEST J, 
WEDDING INVITATIONS OUR SPECIALTY 
PHILA. 900 Chestnut Street PENNA. 

















Fine pure bred chickens, 


48 BREEDS ducks, geese and turkeys. 


raised, hardy and very beautiful. 
Fowls, eggs and incubators at low prices. 
America’s greatest 


R. F. NEUBERT, Box 786, Mankato, Minn. 


PLAYS Fer AMATEURS 


w, Largest Stock in the U. 8. 
oe ev That's in Print. Our FREE Catalogue 
cludes Plays, Recitations, Dialogues, Hand-books, &c. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., 921 Arch St., Philadelphia 
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SAVINGS 


The Small Borrower and Collateral 


OST men have had to borrow money 
at some period in their lives. Great 
fortunes have grown out of lucky 

loans. Borrowing is a necessary adjunct 
to business. In fact, ninety per cent of the 
no y meng is done on oe ee is 
really a form of borrowing. In popu- 
lar mind the borrower is usually pictured 
as a person in distress who stands, hat in 
hand, waiting on the lender. Hence the 
old adage, ‘‘ borrower is the servant of 
the lender.”” Modern business has reversed 
this, and the truth of the matter is that the 
big borrower is really the master of the 
lender, who not only seeks him out, but 
also offers him inducements to get his 
loans, especially if they are on real estate. 

Yet when the average man, especially 
the one without savings or banking con- 
nection or other facilities, wants to borrow 
a small sum the chances are that he will 
have a pretty hard time to get it. He will 
either have to make some sacrifice or else 
pay an exorbitant rate. In either case it 
isa hardship. What is he todo? In view 
of this problem which confronts so many 
people, and the lessons that may be drawn, 
this week’s article will be devoted to the 
means ef which the small borrower may 
be served. 


Different Forms of Collateral 


Any discussion of borrowing, whether large 
or small, must inevitably have to do with 
the subject of collateral. One is a sort 
of by-product of the other and one cannot 
usually exist without the other. Most 
people think collateral is stocks and bonds 
—but the term has a much wider appli- 
cation. 

Collateral is something pledged as secu- 
rity for a debt. It is a security “‘for the 
performance of agreements,” or ‘‘some- 
thing deposited with the evidence of debt 
to satisfy the claim of the lender in case 
of failure on the part of the borrower to 
meet the indebtedness.” 

Collateral may be stocks, bonds, ware- 
house receipts, bills of lading, personal 
property like clothes or jewelry, household 
effects like furniture, carpets or books, life- 
insurance policies, savings-bank books or 
real estate. The best known and most 
widely used are stocks, bonds and real 
estate. 

The problem of the average man is 
where and how to use collateral to the best 
advantage and at the least cost. Down in 
Wall Street, where call and time loans 
aggregating many millions of dollars are 
made each day, the process is easy. The 
borrower not only has collateral, but also 
he has ample credit. He is charged the 
current money rates. 

The small borrower, on the other hand, 
has no credit and the chances are that he 
has little collateral. Where is he to go? 
If he is a man with a family, and is con- 
fronted by an emergency which requires 
money, the chances are that he will go to 
the pawnbroker and use what jewelry he 
has for collateral. New York has a solu- 
tion for this in the shape of the Provident 
Loan Society: which meets just such emer- 
gencies. en and women may borrow 
money from the society on their personal 
effects at rates of interest never exceeding 
six per cent. They are given a — 
in which to repay. Last year the iety 
made nearly three amine thousand loans, 
aggregating $8,274,000. The average loan 
= for $: * This is a I =. 

roking. e precedent was establishe 
by the municipal pawnshops of Spain, 
Austria, Italy and other Continental coun- 
tries. 

The small borrower who does not live in 
a city where such institutions exist is at 
the mercy of the “‘loan shark,” who lends 
on salaries, or of the pawnbroker. The 
men who lend on salaries often charge forty 
or fifty per cent, or even more. It is unwise 
to pledge salaries, for, when you do this, 

‘ou pawn — very means of existence. 

xperience taught many men that the 
average pawnbroker is a cheaper lender 
than the average agency that lends on 
salaries. 

In this connection comes the subject of 
interest rate, or the price that the borrower 
pays for the money. Some States have 

ws that fix the maximum rate that a 


pawnbroker can charge. There is a t 
deal of confusion about the so-called — 
rate of interest. Con to the general 
impression, the legal rate is not always the 
highest rate that can be charged for bor- 
rowed money. The legal rate is the rate 
that the court would impose if a judg- 
ment to collect an account “‘ with interest” 
were entered. It would be the rate that 
the court would put on back taxes or a 
similar debt. If the legal rate in the State 
where the judgment was entered or the 
taxes ordered paid ‘‘with interest” hap- 
pened to be six per cent, the defendant or 
the delinquent taxpayer would pay at 
that rate. 

The maximum rate of interest is the 
highest rate that can be charged for money 
borrowed. Any rate above the maximum 
is . Insome States, as, for example, in 
New York and Pennsylvania, the legal and 
maximum rates are the same—being six per 
cent. In Alabama both rates are eight 
per cent; in Illinois the legal rate is five 
per cent and the maximum rate is seven 
percent; in Kansas the legal rate is six per 
cent and the maximum rate is ten per cent; 
in Indiana the legal rate is six per 
cent and the maximum rate is eight per 
cent. 

No man should pay more interest for 
loans than that fixed by law. The reason 
unscrupulous lenders obtain excessive rates 
is that they know the borrower must have 
the money and, in most cases, the bor- 
rower is ignorant of the legal safeguards 
that his State has placed about his borrow- 


ing. 

he small borrower who happens to 
have a savings-bank account has an advan- 
tage over the man without an account. 
He has a form of collateral in the shape of 
his pass-book. Thus the man or woman who 
deposits a small sum of money each week 
in a savings-bank piles up a twofold bene- 
fit—first a competency, and second asuret 
for loans. A savings-bank deposit-boo 
: accepted: generally as collateral for a 
oan. 

The question naturally arises, Why use 
the savings-bank book for collateral to 
borrow when you have money of your own 
in the savings-bank? The reason is quite 
simple. Suppose that you have $500 in a 
savings-bank that pays four per cent inter- 
est January and July. On the first of April 
you have illness in your family or have an 
accident, or some emergency develops which 
makes it necessary for you to raise $300 
at once. You may only need it for a 
month. Of course, you have $300 in bank, 
and most people would go straight to the 
bank and draw out $300. But, in doing so, 

ou would lose the interest that the money 

as earned from the first of January and 
the additional interest that it would earn 
up to the next interest date. It is cheaper 
to go elsewhere—that is, to a commercial 
bank—use your bank-book as collateral, 
and borrow $300 even at a little higher 
rate of interest than you get at the savings- 
bank. Thus you maintain the integrity of 
your savings account and, if the rate paid 
upon the loan is not too high, really save 
money by the transaction. 


Bank-Books as Security 


Savings-bank depositors lose hundreds of 
thousands of dollars (in the aggregate) each 
year by withdrawing money from bank for 
trivial purposes or emergencies when they 
could use their pass-books for collateral 
elsewhere and get the money. Savings- 
banks in New York State are not permitted 
to lend money on pass-books. 

The lesson from this phase of small bor- 
rowing is another reason why every person 
yo | have a savings-bank account, for 
it is not only a step forward toward wealth, 
but also it is an anchor to the windward in 
case of distress. 

There are other resources for the small 
borrower. He can always borrow on his 
life-insurance policy. ut ‘attached to 
this sort of borrowing is the risk that he 
may not be able to pay the loan, and so 
lose his insurance. 

Some large bond. and investment houses 
in New York have devised a plan by which 
customers who have bought bonds may be 
accommodated with small loans. If a man 
with savings has bought, let us say, a 








First Mortgage 
5% Bonds 


Price 9734 and accrued interest 
yielding 


5.15% 


The property mortgaged is serving, 
practically without competition, an im- 
portant and growing community with 
a public necessity—electricity. Present 
appraised value of the property 33% in 
excess of bonded debt. Additional pro- 
tection afforded by valuable water rights, 
sinking fund, efficient management and 


Net earnings largely in excess 
of all requirements 


Net profits have steadily increased for 
the past five years. Having satisfied 
ourselves as to their complete safety, 
we purchased a block of these bonds 
which we recommend and offer, subject 
to prior sale, at 97 4 and interest. Circu- 
lar fully describing the bonds mailed 
postpaid upon application. 


Ask for Circular No. E-28 


N.W. HALSEY & CO. 


Bankers and Dealers in Municipal, Railroad 
and Public Utility Bonds for Investment 











NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
49 Wall Street 1429 Chestnut Street 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
152 Monroe St. 424 California Street 
J 
. 
Security and Income 


The first consideration in in- 
vesting money should always be 
security of principal. To the 
average investor income is neces- 
sarily an important factor in de- 
termining an investment. Bonds 
of unquestioned security can be 
bought giving a wide choice in 
income ranging from 4% to 544%. 
We will send descriptive list of 
such bonds on application. 


ADAMS & COMPANY 
BANKERS 
13 Congress Street 


Qdd ‘Lots. 
YF Stock 


Odd Lots ‘of stock (less than roo shares) 
can be traded in with all the advantages 
of large quantities. 

Odd Lots of all active stocks are dealt in 
on the N. Y. Stock Exchange at the “bid 
and offer.” 

Odd Lots can be bought at the price at 
which 100 share lots are offered, and sold at 
the price at which 100 share lots are bid for. 

Send for market letter and ‘‘Odd Lot Circular A.”’ 


JOHN MUIR & CO emectiteN*- 


e Stock Exchange, 
71 Broadway, New York 
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Readers of 


Investment News 


will find “‘ The Weekly Financial Review” of J. S. Bache 
& Co. of value in ing informed as to the Securities they 
have bought or intend to buy. “The Weekly Financial 
Review" is a small four-page Editorial which 
treats broadly and without prejudice current events in the 
Financial, Commercial and Political World as they bear 
upon Securities and other Investments and is of Interest and 
value to ae pe ge 

pplication be mailed regularly wit! charge to those 
interested. J. S. Bache & Co. (Members New York 
Stock Exchange), Bankers, 42 Broadway, New York. 


Financing Enterprise 


A practical book by Francis Coapee telling how money 
is secured for enterprises. Cap alization, prospectus 
writing, methods oF preventing, etc., discussed fully. 
The only successful work on promotion. Endorsed by 
best business men. 540 pages. Buckram binding, pre- 
paid $4. Send for pamphlet and list of business books. 


The Ronald Press, Rooms 29-31, 229 Broadway, N.Y. 
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SOCIETY BRAND Clothes 


have won their high standing among young 
men and men who stay young by their ex- 
cellent tailoring combined with their beauty 
and grace. ere is none to equal them. 

Permanent crease (patented) in all trousers. 


Designed and made in Chicago by 
Alfred Decker & Cohn. Distrib- 
uted through the better clothiers. 


Portfolio “* B"’ free upon request. 















CHOCOLATE 
CGD The Only Genuine 
ee Note the taste,so different from 
ail © ee others—that smooth 
* ew melting quality and 
— ; the surpassingly 
~ &¥ delicious aroma. 
Buy of your druggist 


or confectioner, or send 
us one dollar for a pound 
: Sj > box prepaid. ; 
Oo bo: 30c. i 
—f gl Sea's aah 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS, INC, 
Cocoa Manufacturers 
222 Bread Street Philadelphia, Pa. 














MONEY IN FANCY WORK 


Leather is best material if you want a big profit on 
your handiwork. See what bags, table covers an 

other leather novelties sell for and compare with our 
prices for fancy leather, patterns and instructions. We 
sell any size piece of leather. Write for information 
as.d employ your spare. moments to great advantage. 


Marshall, Son & Co., 222 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


Felt Pennant, 20 Cents 
La] s 9in. x 18in. 4initials. Yourcolors. Postage 2c. 
Catalogu. free with order ; otherwise 2c postage. 


Agents’ Discounts, PARK PENNANT 00., 2300 Park Ave., Phila., Pa. 
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five per cent bond, comprising one of the 
Ne ialties” of the house, he can deposit 
this bond with the firm and borrow money 
on it. He will be charged five per cent 
interest. This is equalized by the interest 
he is receiving from the bond. 

Let us now take up what might be oe 
nated the universal and fundamental co 
lateral, which is real estate. The small 
borrower who owns a piece of real estate in 
any sort of fair location can usually get 
a loan on it. There are many helpful facts 
that the small borrower on real estate 
rs ig to know, for there are as many pit- 
falls in we as there are in some 
‘get-rich-quick ” schemes. 

It is important that the small borrower 
on real estate should get his money from 
the source which has the best organization 
for small loans and which can serve him 
at the least cost. In many cities this serv- 
ice is performed by the large title com- 
In New York, for example, the 
average cost to the borrower of $500 is 
about $55. This includes examination of 
title, appraisal, mortgage tax and record- 
ing. It is interesting to note that the cost 
of a $500 loan is the same as a $2000 loan. 
The smaller the loan the greater the margin 
between the valuation and the loan. A 


| man must mortgage a $1200 piece of prop- 
t 


erty to get $500, whereas he coul 
$60,000 on a piece of land worth $100,000. 

Many people, especially the small bor- 
rowers, sign no without reading 
the document. This omission has often 
proved very costly. More than one fore- 
closure has been caused by a man not 
tgs, what the terms of the foreclosure 
were. It ought to be an unwritten law for 
every man to read carefully every paper 
that he signs. The printed matter is just 
as legal and binding as that which is written 
with pen and ink. 


The Joker in the Mortgage 


Many mactenge are cunningly written for 
the benefit of ers; others have drastic 
clauses that work great hardship. The 
item of fire insurance is a good example. 
Some harsh — ee contain a clause 
making the principal immediately due in 
the event of failure to pay the fire insur- 
ance. In many cases such failure is merely 
forgetfulness on the part of the borrower. 
The proper clause should provide that the 
lender pay the insurance and then collect it 
with the next interest. 

The time allowed for the payment of 
interest is a most important consideration. 
A liberal mortgage should give the bor- 
rower thirty days in which to pay interest 
and ninety days for taxes. Avaricious 
lenders sometimes slip in clauses that prove 
costly to the borrowers who do not read 
or understand them. Upon one occasion a 
small New York insurance company took 
a mortgage on a piece of property. The 
borrower did not read the document care- 
fully. He was rised one day to find 
his mortgage foreclosed. When he came 
to examine into the matter he saw that 
the mortgage had in it a clause declaring 
the principal due in the event of a non- 
payment of interest in six — The 
man’s negligence cost him $40,000. Had 
he read the mortgage carefully he would 
have saved this sum. 

A second mortgage should always have 
what is known as a “subordination clause.” 
This means that the second mortgage con- 
tinues as a second in case the first mortgage 
on the property expires and a new one is 
issued. When there is no “subordination 
clause” it frequently happens that the 
holder of it refuses to let a new mortga 
go ahead of it. This is a serious loss to the 
owner of the property who is the borrower 
as well. 

It is a good plan for people who own 
small pieces of property always to keep a 
certain sum of money in the savings-bank 
for an emergency. Then when they need 
cash in a hurry they do not have to mort- 
gage their seepeey They can postpone 
the mortgage until they want to build a 
house, and then get a building loan on it. 

It might be well, perhaps, to sum u i 
article on the small borrower with the 
remark of a shrewd New York business 


| man who said: ‘‘ Never borrow unless you 
| can do so at a profit.” 
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“Prevents waste and 
protects the fingers” 


Our new device in the form of a 
compression key enables you to 
empty the tube of Créme aah 
Dentifrice without trouble .E ZaSS 
and without wasting “hs 0 SE 
any of the contents é ia bir a bl 


in the folds of \: 
ral vi ae rien er soon becomes lumpy 


yo and unhandy—with the 
mane key it retains its neat, round shape 
‘THOTT 


till the last of the Créme is gone. 
Dr. Sheffield’s Créme Dentifrice 
The original tooth paste. Established 1850 


The consistency of this dentifrice is always uniform. Never hard enough to be 
lumpy —never soft enough to cause waste. The wonderful fiavor is a compound of ten 
of the best and costliest ingredients on the market. If used constantly it keeps the teeth 
firm and healthy and leaves a cool, pleasant and clean taste in the mouth for hours after use. 


Sold by the first class dealers everywhere —or mailed by us for 25 cents 
in stamps or coin provided that your dealer does not supply you. 


The Sheffield Dentifrice Company, 103 Broad Street, New London, Conn., U. S. A. 


Victor Hugo’s Works 


At a Bargain 


E will ship this beautiful RIVERSIDE EDITION 

subject to examination and approval to all who 

send us the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, 
write name and address plainly, and mail now. We 
will forward the complete set to your home for free 
examination, with no more obligation on your part than 
though you asked to look at a volume in a book store. 
Keep the set for a week and examine it carefully. If, 
after careful examination, ‘you are satisfied, then send us 
fifty cents as first payment, and only $2.00 per month 
thereafter for12 months. If you are not entirely satisfied 
VICTOR HUGO in every way, notify us and we will give you shipping in- 
structions for the return of the set at our expense. This isa new Edition just off the press, 
and is the most elegant and beautiful Edition of Hugo ever issued. Mail coupon beiow. 
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VICTOR HUGO towers above all the literary giants of the nineteenth century. 
He deals always with the larger affairs of life. In the field of 
the novelist he is what the great Wagner is in music —a measure of world forces—an 
interpreter of the potent facts of human existence. His book, “Les Miserables,” 
iving the history of the convict, Jean Valjean, is unquestionab the greatest pro- 
action ever written. This book rises to the height of true sublimity. It has 
been translated into p-actically every language in the civilized world. Hugo 
excels in magnificence of style and diction, subtle intricacy of plot, minute 
observation, and wonderful accuracy of expression. a ee, 
ants: of this beautiful RIVERSIDE EDITION is from new al, one set Vic’ 
The P rin type, specially cast for this work. The paper is antique bs = de B hee MO persian 
laid, soft silk finish, with deckle edges and gilt top. . 


* Morocco binding, gilt top. If satis- 
° are superb. The set contains ninety photo- factory I will send you 50 cents after 
The Illustrations gravure and half-tone illustrations by the S five evn examinetion, and $2 a mont 
most famous French artists, and are printed on Japan vellum. for 12 months. If the set does not meet 
Th Binding is a beautiful, rich three-quarter Persian 
e Morocco tooled in reproduction of a 
French design with harmonious sides, extra linen hinges, 


my entire approval after five days’ examina- 
tion, I will return at your expense, a8 
Saturday Evening Post readers. 
gold tops, silk head bands and deckle edges. Mail 
coupon for free examination. 


RIVERSIDE PUBLISHING CO., Chicago 


4” Publishing Co. 
S' uette Building, 
& M*Eiicego, Hl. 
& Please ship me, subject to 
my examination and approv- 
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Don't Be Blinded 
Pictures 


Good pictures of men’s clothes are all right. We use them 
But don’t be guided by good pictures alone. 


Many a man has gone into a clothes shop with a splendid fashion drawing in his 
For unfortunately, the 


mind and has come away with a clothes delusion on his back. 


picture artist does not make the clothes. 


Here is a clothes system that has 
something more than good pictures 
to offer you. 


Here is a clothes system that not 
only illustrates good clothes,—but 
tailors them to your order. 

—Tailors them to your individual 
body measures. 
—Tailors them to hug, snug and 
pat, over every line and curve of 
your physique. 


Broadway T. atloring 





It is the business of The Royal 
Tailors to wholesale the needle work 
and genius of the master metropolitan 
tailor. $ 
—To bring to you, no matter where 
you are, the clothes refinement and 





Over 5,000 Royal Dealers 


The 


Chicago 


style of Michigan Avenue and 
Broadway. 


—To do for the millions what the 
high priced Fifth Avenue tailor is 
doing for his handful of millionaire 
clubmen at five times our price. We 
make it an economy to you, not an 
extravagance, to have the best of 
tailoring in your wardrobe. 


2,000 Tailor Shops in One 








This business is really two thou- 
sand tailor shops massed into one, 
—with two thousand times the usual 
tailor’s resources for buying, design- 
ing, tailoring and pricing. 

Where your local tailor buys his 
cloth by the bolt, we buy ours by the 
carload. 


Royal 
Stat Pain. 


And you can’t WHAR the pictures. 


And where he must copy his styles 
from arbitrary fashion plates, we have 
two sets of designers in the hearts of 
the two greatest clothes centers of 
the world, creating and perfecting 
designs of our own. 


All Pure Wool Alone 


Is it any wonder that, with facili- 
ties like these, we can offer 
you something more 
than picture-promises ? 





We use over two mil- 
lion dollars worth of wool- 
ensayear. Woolens, mind 
you. Pure wool, all wool,— 
for not a thread of cotton is 
used in Royal tailoring. And 
every suit is legally guaranteed— 
with a guarantee tag placed on 


President 









.a440t3 


New York 
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the top button of every coat — war- 
ranting it to hold its style and fit 
until Worn Out. 

There is a dealer near you ready 
to take your measure and 
send it to us. Write 
for his name. 























Fili out and 

send in this little 

“Card of Introduc- 

tion” for our fascinating 
little booklet and the name 
of the nearest Royal dealer, 









148 Branch Royal Stores 
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Holds the heat 


70° is about the temperature you like 
to have in all parts of your house. You 
would like to keep it so, steadily, without 
constantly watching the thermometer 
and adjusting the draft and check dam- 
pers of the Boiler. The Ideal Sylphon 
Regitherm is a never-failing, automatic 
servant which will keep a fixed, com- 
fortable temperature in every room, 
no matter how widely the weather 
varies. You need only set its indicator 
hand at the exact temperature you want 
(at any point desired between 60° and 
80°) and the Regitherm holds it there, 
silently and never faltering, day and 
night. It prevents chilly underheating ; 
it prevents overheating and fuel waste. 


Ideal 


Sylphon Regitherm 


is a small, compact device—requires only to 
be attached to the draft and check dampers 
of a Steam or Hot-Water Boiler. The Regi- 
therm cannot wear out — has no clock-work, 
electric batteries, nor other mechanism to 
get out of order. It saves enough fuel — 
usually wasted by inattention to boiler draft 
andcheck 
doors — 
to soon 
ay for 
iteelf. 
Price 
ide 
little to put 
in. Forsale 
by all Heat- 
ing Trade. 
Ask forval- 
uabie book, 
“New Aids 
to Ideal 
Heating.” 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 


Write Dept. R Chicago 
Makers of IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 

















Vacuum Cleaner 


| Wagons and Automobiles 
$500 to $3600 


Immediate Delivery Guaranteed 
Write for Particulars 


The Vacuum Cleaner Co. 


74 Trinity Place, New York 
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Sense and 
Nonsense 


Valuable Ideas 


WO ambitious young writers in New 

York heard a well-known vaudeville 

artist needed a new sketch and went 
to see him about it. 

They found him at the theater and ex- 
plained their errand. 

‘‘Sure,” said the variety star, ‘‘I want a 
new sketch and you can write it.”’ 

‘*How about the money?” asked one of 
the writers. 

“Oh,” said the variety star, ‘it is this 
way with all my sketches: When the writers 
furnish the idea I give them a royalty, but 
when I give the idea I ay one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars flat and own the 
sketch. ow, I want this sketch for six 
girls and one man. You see there’s the 
idea; so go ahead and turn it in by Friday 
and I’ll pay you one hundred and twenty- 
five dollars for it if I like it.” 


The Dispossessed Heart 


Fair Mabel had a dainty waist, 
A triumph of the fashion’s art, 
But, ah, so tightly was it laced 
There wasn’t room for Mabel’s heart. 


The hapless heart was in despair ; 

“*T must beat somewhere! I believe 
I’ve heard a pretty girl will wear 

Her heart sometimes upon her sleeve.’’ 


But Mabel’s sleeve clung like a skin 
To Mabel’s softly-rounded arm— 
The beating heart could not squeeze in. 

It looked about in vague alarm: 


‘*Well, well! I must try other routes. 
Of timid maids I’ve heard it said, 
Often their hearts are in their boots!’’ 
And downward then it quickly sped. 


“ Ah, this place,” said the heart, “‘ I choose!” 
Alas, ut found no room to beat— 
The little patent-leather shoes 
So snugly fitted Mabel’s feet. 


Now, h deep fear the poor heart smote, 
It thought : “‘ Sometimes a girl can’t sing 
Because her heart is in her throat ; 
I do believe that’s just the thing!’’ 


To Mabel’s lovely throat it stole, 
But once again— poor, luckless wight — 
It failed to reach its sre gutey goal— 
Her collar was so high and tight! 
The desperate heart, despairing, sighed, 
‘*There’s no place left but Mabel’s hat. 
Aha! I’m saved!” with joy it cried— 
For there was lots of room on that! 
— Carolyn Wells. 


Mr. Lincoln’s All-Collar Shirt 


ENERAL J.WARREN KEIFER, for- 
merly Speaker, and now again a member 

of the House of Representatives, told on the 
floor of the House a few daysago what hesaid 
was President Lincoln’s last story. General 
Keifer said the story was told to him by 
Samuel Shallabarger, who was a member 
of Congress from Ohio for many years. 

A.bill to reorganize the militia of the 
District of Columbia was up, and Keifer 
was speaking to it. He said Shallabarger 
called at the White House on the night 
Mr. Lincoln wasassassinated, just before the 
President left for Ford’s Theater. Shalla- 
barger asked for the appointment of a con- 
stituent to a staff position in the Army. 

“That reminds me of a story,” Mr. 
Lincoln said. ‘‘When I was a young man 
out in Illinois there was a woman who 
lived in our neighborhood who made 
shirts. An Irishman went to her and 
ordered a white shirt for some special 
function. The woman made it, and 
laundered it and sent it to her customer. 
When he got it the Irishman found the 
shirt had been starched all the way around, 
instead of only in the bosom, and he re- 
turned it with the remark that he didn’t 
want a shirt that was all collar. 

“The trouble with you, Shallabarger,”’ 
said Mr. Lincoln, ‘‘is that you want the 
Army all staff and no army.” 
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The Ideal Shoe Polish 
Bixby’s 
“Double A-A One’ 


The following reasons why this new shoe polish should be 
used will appeal to every careful woman who gives proper 
‘attention to her own and her children’s shoes : — 





Because 
Bixby’s “‘ Double A- A One” Polish contains no acid, shellac nor varnish, hence 
cannot crack nor rot the leather. 

Because 


Being composed of wax and oil it softens and nourishes the leather and at the 
same time dyes over the worn and scarred spots, restoring color and finish. 


Because 


Being a liquid it flows the wax on in such a thin coating that there will never, 
in 1000 applications, be an accumulation of polish sufficient to soil skirts or trousers. 


Because 


Common Sense shows that one application of a liquid rubbed down with a cloth 
requires less labor than an application of liquid followed by a paste and two rubbings. 


Because 


Bixby’s “‘ Double A-A One” Polish is cleaner, there being no dry powder to fi 
about the room and settle on carpet, furniture and clothing as when paste is ne | 
In fact there is no other polish with half the good points. 100 shines for 25c and a 
full size polishing cloth in each package. 








If your shoe man is not supplied yet send us 25c for a full-sized package postpaid by mail. Address 











S. M. Bixby & Company, New York, U.S.A. | 











MEN 
Mn San, hack, Suen and Malornd, 


GRAND FREE CATALOG. Send for it 


S l —Korrect for the eye and \y 

C y ES brain. 

Fj —Korrect for the foot and ankle— a 

it will improve your disposition. 00 
BENCH 


“ —Our “Burrojaps” 
Quality Label Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. GUAR A NTEE 
READ ) ad If the upper breaks through before the 


BURROUAPS , 

wae first sole is worn through, we will replace 
. with a new pair. 

All Burrojaps leathers come under this Guarantee. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTES —insist on the Korrect 
Shape trade mark on sole 


Style No. 209, All Patent 
Burrojaps Blucher Oxford 














Elmore 


Sold by 5,000 dealers. If yours does not carry them we will supply you—it’s no trouble. 
Send for catalog. DEALERS, write for our special trade catalog of shoes carried in stock. 


THE BURT & PACKARD CO., Makers, 22 Field St., Brockton, Mass. 








the Clothes YouNeed Now | 
Pay Me As You Are Able 


Never before was such an opportunity 
offered you to buy handsomely-tailored 


, > ° 
Men’s and Women’s Clothing 
lowest spot-cash prices on such easy 
terms of payment that zee can afford 

the very best! My 2 Chicago stores 
are stocked with large assortments 
of the latest fashions. These styles 
are superbly illustrated in my 
Beautiful Catalog of Spring 

and Summer Styles for 1909. 

From it, aided by the samples of 

fabrics and information blanks 

which we send you and our scien- 

» tific system of fitting, I can give 
you as perfect service as though you 
were trading right in one of my big 

Chicago Stores. ‘To buy of me on my 


Easy Credit Terms 


is very simple, You are subjected to 
no embarrassment — no outside person 
knows of your dealings with us. You 


get perfect service, 
il Lowest Cash Prices and 
i Easy Payments. 
Don’t delay buying the clothes you need 
because you lack ready means. 
‘Take advantage of my liberal credit 
plan and before you realize it you 
will have your clothes all paid 
for. So 


Send For My Free Catalog Today 


It explains the whole plan, 


BERNHARD’S 2 Pig Shisr#* 


Jos. Bernhard, Pres, 123 Clark St., Chicago 


—9 059-W 
———9,059-Word 

Business Book Free 

Simply send us a postal and ask for our free 
illustrated 9,059-word Business Booklet which tells 
how priceless Business Experience, squeezed from 
the lives of 112 big, broad, brainy business men may 
be made yours—yours to boost your salary, to 
increase your profits. This free booklet deals with 
—How to manage a business 

— How to sell goods 
—How to get money by mail 
— How to buy at rock-bottom 
— How to collect money 
— How to stop cost leaks 
— How to train and handle men 
— How to get and hold a position 
— How to advertise a business 
— How to devise office methods 

Sending for this free book binds you to nothing, involves you 
in no obligation, yet it may be the means of starting you on a 
broader career. Surely you will not deny yourself this privilege, 
when it involves only the risk of a postal—a penny! Simply say 
“Send on your 9,059-word Booklet."* Send to 


SYSTEM, Dept. 26-2-27, 151-153 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Exceptional Business Opportunity 
$5 to$15 Per Day Only $165 


has been made print- . 
ing business and for this won- 
calling cards, derful, high- 
postals, tickets, speed, little 
etc., on this press, Be your 
ecunertal i own boss. 

igh-speec 4 j 
Automatic —- 
Card Press. . 














AUTOMATIC CARD PRINTING PRESS. A practical press, 
size 12 x 21 x 24 inches, self- feeding and inking, uses standard type, 
prints 120 cards per minute in sizes from 1x 2 to full postal size. 

Mr. George E. Duryee, of Schenectady, N. Y., earned $130.80 
in 11 days. We sell every thing necessary to start you in perma- 
nent, profitable business. Catalog free— write to-day. 

AUTOMATIC PRINTING PRESS CO., Chicago 
Factory : 155 8. Jefferson St. Sales Office: 171 Dearborn 8t. 





LEATHER 


Foster’s Arch 
Support and Heel Cushion 


Strengthens instep—lessens “jar” — makes 
walking easy —graceful—tireless. As light—soft 
~snug as a glove. A fit for every foot. Your size 
and $2.00 brings apairtoday. For sale at all shoe 
Stores. Tredair Cushions separate 25c per pair. 


FOSTER RUBBER COMPANY 
170 b Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





“ 
I SOLD 22 PAIRS 
in 8 Hours and ” 
Made a Profit of $1350 
StatementofV.C. HI y 
Giebner, Cols. ,Ohio — 
AGENTS TOME 
You will be astonished at the money 
made selling our PATENTED SCISSORS and 
=, other useful PATENTED ARTICLES. 
= t be bought in stores. No one else sells them. 
¥ agents coining money. We teach you all 
bout the business, and will oe ong 
how to make from $3 to $10 a day. 
Send us your address today and let us 
eae Money back toany customer 
ito 


workers. now. A postal willdo. 











THOMAS MFG. CO., 518 Barney Bik., Dayton, O. 
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Amberol Records 
New Style 1909 Outfits 


Why Don’t YOU Get This Phonograph 
On FREE TRIAL? 


For almost four years I have been making the most liberal phonograph offer 
ever known! I have given hosts of people the opportunity of hearing the genuine 
Edison Phonograph right in their own homes without a cent of cost to them. 

So far you have missed all this. Why? Possibly you don’t quite understand my offer yet. Listen — 


I will send you this Genuine Edison Standard Outfit (the newest model), complete with one dozen Edison Gold 
© Moulded and Amberol Records, for an absolutely free trial. I don’t ask any money down or in advance. There are no 
© C.O.D. shipments ; no leases or mortgages on the outfit ; no papers of any sort to sign. Absolutely nothing but a plain 


out-and-out offer to ship you this Phonograph together with a dozen records of your own selection on a free trial so that you can hear it and play it in your 
own home. I can’t make this offer any plainer, any clearer, any better than it is. There is no catch about it anywhere. If you will stop and think just 
a moment, you will realize that the high standing of this concern would absolutely prohibit anything except a straightforward offer. 


S I have decided on an easy pay- 
6 ° 
Why I Want to Lend You This Phonograph: | Our Easy Payment Plan: 000" susstict gives you” abso 
“ . . J " r ‘ ute use of the 1onograph while paying for it. 2. a month pays 
I know that there are thousands and thousands of people who have never for an outfit. There is absolutely ro lease or mortgage of any kind, 
heard thegenuine Edison Phonograph. Ican’t tell you one-twentieth of the won ruarantee from a third party, no going before a notary pubiic, and 
ders of the Edison, nothing I can say or write will make you actually hear the ti oy ows. alle see adeuilll eauadaeer te :o liberal that yor 
- " —<; : : } : 1¢ payments are so very small and our terms so liberal that you 
grand full beauty of its{jtones. No words can n to describe the tender, deli- never notice the payments 
SS with which the genuine new style Edison reproduces the soft, pay 5 
pleading notes of the flute, or the thunderous, crashing harmony of a full brass GC h L Edi C al 
band se ection. The only way to make you actually realize these things for et t e atest 1son at ogs 
yourself is to loan you a Genuine Edison Phonograph free and let you try it. Just sign your name and addres the attached c : 
ist sign yo : d address attached coupor 
9 e All I ask you to do is to invite as sw and mailto us. I will send you our superb strated 
You Don t Have to Buy It: many as possible of your friends to Edison Phonograph Catalog, the very latest list of Edison 
hear this wonderful new style Edison. You will want to do that anyway Gold Moulded Records (over 1,590 of them in all lan- 
because you will be giving them genuine pleasure. I feel absolutely certain guages) and our Free Trial Certificate entitling you 
that there will be at least one and probably more who will want an Edison to this grand offer, Sign the coupon now, get these 
of theirown. If they don’t, if not a single one of them orders a Phono- catalogs and select your records at once. Remet 
aph {and this sometimes happens), I won’t blame you in the slightest. ber the free concerts 
a eel that you have done your = when you have given Si th 
these free concerts. You won’t be asked to act as our agent ign e coupon 
or even assist in the sale of a single instrument. 
a 


If You Want to Keep It ON EVERY INSTRUMENT 


that is, if you wish to make the Phono- ae 
graph your own, you may do so, but it is 

not compulsory. fon asking you merely 

to send for a free demonstration. e 


F. K. Babson, Edison Phon. Distrib’rs, Edison Block, Dept. 4012, Chicago 






































Come out of the snow, 

Where the wintry winds blow; 
Come let us go 

Where the oranges grow. 


Come to the “Riviera of 
America” To the Gulf Coast 


To New Orleans, with its palatial hotels 
and myriad attractions: 

To Mobile, the Naples of America, where 
flowers bioom out of doors perpetually : 
To Gulfport, where nature smiles most 
fascinatingly 365 days in the year: 

To Pass Christian, where out-of-door 
sports abound in winter. 

Come ye to New Orleans and to Mobile 
and be personally conducted through the 
gorgeous “* Riviera of America,” a stretch 
of Gulf Coast extending over 140 miles 
from New Orleans to Mobile, the entire 
distance a veritable paradise fragrant 
with the a of orange blossoms and 
pine, with a winter temperature rarely 
varying from the average of 65 degrees, 
and where golf and other like out-of-door 
sports ma had for the asking. 

Come and stop in New Orleans at the 
Grunewald, the New St. Charles, the 
Denechaud, the Commercial-Monteleone, 
the Cosmopolitan, Bush, or the Inn; in 
Mobile at the New Battle House, the 
Cawthon, the Bienville,the St. Andrew, or 
at Klosky’s; in Gulfport at the Great 
Southern, and in Pass Christian at the 
New Mexican Gulf. 

For itineraries and general information apply to 


New Orleans, Mobile & Gulf 
Coast Tour Bureau 
201 St. Charles Street, New Orleans 




















Famous Anglo |Twentieth Century 
Export Mantle Burner 
can be tied in a knot without | the latest improved lighting 
damage, fits any invert device of the age. Guaran- 
burner. Gives most brilliant, [teed to produce ten times the 
powerful light. Made by new | light of an ordinary flame — 
formula known to us only. | uses artificial or natural gas. 
Nearest to indestructible — | Ready to attach to any fix- 
price, 25c. 
To acquaint every reader with the merits of our 
most highly perfected lighting devices, will send 
anywhere 4 Famous Anglo Export Mantles, one 
20th Century Burner and Globe prepaid for $1.00. 
Money promptly refunded if not satisfied. 
Reference any bank in United States or Canada. 
To save 50% on Ngiting accessories, chandeliers and 
domes — for free catalogs. 
Anglo American Inc. Light Company 
Largest Exclusive Lighting House in the World 


PITTSBURG, PA. 


ture — price, $1.00. 

















Do you 
Ride a 
Bicycle? 


Indianapolis C & J Tires 


at $8.00 per Pair 

Indianapolis G&J Bicycletires 
are known to be the best tires 
made. They wear the longest, 
ride the easiest and are less li- 
abletopuncture. Asnocement 
isrequiredto stick them onthe 
rim, any repair can easily and 
quickly bemadewithouttools. 

For sale by all local dealers, 


vas » AB Write for Free Catalog “B” 
IAN Seiticce 
yf / ianapo 


Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 


Cheaper than wood, 
sais combining strength and 
art. Forlawns,churches, 
cemeteries, Send for 
Free Catalog. Address 
1 THE WARD FENCE CO. 
fate Box 694, Decatur, Ind. 
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Oddities and 
Novelties 


Artificial Horsehair 


HE horse is getting to be more and more 

superfluous in this world. Even his 

hair—hitherto deemed almost indis- 
pensable for mattresses and upho 
purposes—is now perfectly imitated by an 
artificial product. 

This product is obtained in a very simple 
manner, by a modification of the method, 
already familiar, for making artificial silk. 
Ordinarily, when such silk is produced the 
threads of collodion which furnish the 
counterfeit fiber are exceedingly fine. It 
has been found practicable, however, to 
make several of them join together at the 
moment of their formation, by bringing 
the spinners into close ee sition, the 
result being one large thread as big as a 
horsehair. 

These imitation horsehairs are just as 
good as real ones for all p . They 
may be dyed in any color.. They are some- 
times employed as filaments for incandes- 
cent lamps, as well as in the manufacture 
of mantles. 

here are at the present time a good 
many processes for making artificial silk, 
but the best of them is that in which 
collodion is used. The fluid is forced out 
of a tank through spinners, which are made 
by drawing out glass tubes until their 
openings are almost inconceivably small. 
he t ds thus produced (becoming 
almost instantly solid, Lys evapora- 
tion of the ether and alcohol they contain) 
are promptly caught and reeled by con- 
trivances closely resembling the reels on 
which natural silk is wound from cocoons. 

This artificial silk, dyed in the same way 
as the natural article, is actually more 
beautiful and much more lustrous than the 
latter. It has, uowever, the disadvantage 
of being less strong and less elastic—for 
which reason fabrics made of it are not 
very durable. Dress-goods of such silk 
are practically always of mixed material. 
Either a percentage of real silk is intro- 
duced, or else the counterfeit material is 
used only for the woof in the weaving, 
some other fiber serving for the warp. 

Inasmuch as the chemical makeup of 
real silk is perfectly known, one might 
suppose it practicable to reproduce the 
actual substance and spin it. Up to date, 
however, experiments made with this end 
in view have met with no success. But 
the machine employed for spinning the 
collodion is, in its essential principles, a 
reproduction of the spinning apparatus 
of the silkworm. 


Improving on the Copying-Press 


HOUGH nearly a century and a quarter 

has elapsed since the invention of the 
copying-press, the contrivance, familiar in 
every office and counting-room, has re- 
mained substantially unchanged up to the 
present time. 

Now, however, inventors are getting to 
work and making improvements on it — 
improvements so radical as to render it an 
a different machine, far better than 
the old pattern. The old brush is entirely 
dispensed with, and even the use of water 
is avoided. This last point is particularly 
desirable. 

The water is got rid of by employing 
paper that comes in cylindrical rolls 
specially prepared for the machine. This 
paper is already slightly dampened, and 
there is enough of it on each roll to copy 
two hundred and forty typewritten pages. 
To prevent the water from evaporating, 
the roll is done up in a paraffined wrapper. 
The paper is in a continuous strip, as wide 
as the length of a typewriter sheet. 

Instead of wetting the tissue with a 
brush, in the usual fashion, and then put- 
ag Sa into a press with the written sheet 
to copied, the office letters are simply 
fed into the machine one after another, 
much in the same way asa hand printing- 
press is fed, and the turning of a crank 
carries them beneath the paper roll. The 
written sheets and the paper from the 
roll come out on the other side together, 
the latter bearing a perfect imprint. 

When as many copies have been made as 
are desired, a lever is pulled which operates 
a knife-blade, and with a single motion all 
of the copies are cut neatly apart, each of 
them exactly typewriter size. 
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This will be the greatest year 
ever for the soft drink business. Get into it in time! 


If you have a “itt/e money to invest you can afford a Decatur ‘‘ Less Ice’’ Fountain— 
a beautiful, trade-drawing, quick-service fountain that enables you to wait on the crowds, 
An all the year round fountain for hot drinks. 1 
your old one, buy a Decatur, and still save money. Every Decatur Fountain — the least 
costly as well as the finest — has our famous ‘‘ Less J/ce’’ improvement—Makes a big 
saving on ice and swells your profits. 


Decatur 


are positively the lowest-priced fountains ever offered. Yet they 
are strictly high grade in every respect—the most artistic. We 
challenge comparison with any, and protect you with our money 
back guarantee. This illustration shows one of our simple classic 
designs at an amazingly small price— quartered oak highly finished 
heavy beveled French Plate Mirror, electric illumination by 


DECATUR FOUNTAIN CO., 


If you need a Je¢er fountain you can sell 


Details fully described in our free catalog. 


Es. Fountains 


five suspended lamps shaded by rich art glass—a fountain to be 
proud of. 

Our new catalog illustrated in colors just off the press! It shows 
our full line of fountains—new and exclusive patterns — from the 
simplest to the most elaborate. Avery man who wants to go into 
the soft drink business can afford to own a Decatur. Write! 


Dept. A, Decatur, Il. 


Our Sanitary Aluminum Syrup Pump sent for inspection on request. 














The Police 


of Greater New York 


through the Com- 
missioners recent 
order, are made the best armed police-force in the 
world because, hereafter, every man must carry the 


SMITH & W 


The Thoroughbred of the RevolverWorld 
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This is but one more significant recognition of 
the high-efficiency standard of the SMITH & 


WESSON — a recognition of unquestioned supe- 
riority that is, and always has been, universal. 


RA ne eee 


ET us send you our beautifully 
illustrated book,“ The Revolver.” 
This is one of the most attractive and 
interesting books ever issued on the fire- 
arm subject. Every firearm enthusiast 
should have this book. Before you buy 
a revolver you'll need it. Write now. 


It’s free. 
SMITH & WESSON 
35 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 
Pacific Coast Branch: 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 




















A Double Barrelled 
Marine Engine 


e,@ 
Proposition 
Forthe manor boy who is planning 
to buy an engine or a power boat. 


No. 1. We will send FREE a 
Handsome Book describing fully Ferro 
Engines in 10 sizes, from 3 to 25 H. P. 
A motor for any kind of boat for oe 
kind of service. Tells about the stand- 
ard 2-cycle engine — also our great offer 
—a 3H. P. Ferro Special for $60. 


No. 2. We will sell a valuable 
Treatise on Marine Engines for 25c. 
This book is the standard guide and 
reference book. It costs us 50 cents 
each. 9 x 12 inches in size, 72 pages, 
a5oillustrations, Tells all about design, 
construction, manufacture and opera- 
tion of marine motors. Written by ex- 

rts in simple language forthe man who 
isnot an expert mechanic. Containsjust 
theinformation you want toselector runa 
motor. Sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


This is the 3 H. P. Ferro Special 





We are manufacturing 5000 to bring down the 
price to the lowest ever made on a good motor. 


The Ferro Machine & Foundry Co. 


Largest Marine Engine Builders in the World 
808 Superior Ave., Cleveland, 0. 














How to Raise This Kind 
It isn’t so hard to hatch the chicks — any good incubator will 
do that. The trouble lies in getting the little downy fellows 
through the chick period to the money making time. Those 
who learn only from their own experience pay dearly in time, 
in loss of chicks —in money! The new book, 


“CHICK CULTURE” 


by A. A. Brigham, Ph. D., embodies the experience of the 
Successful poultry raistrs of the world. It starts with the 
mating of the stock birds and the setting of the eggs, and 
carries the reader clear thro to the mature fowl. 80 pages, 
fully illustrated. Price, 10 cents. Order today. 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, Waterville, N.Y. 











The Reason Why the 


KREMENTZ 


Rolled Plate 

Collar Buttons 

Outwear all 
ers 


As 






This Diagram Illustrates tra tit; 
Quantity of Gold in ae ed 
Imitation Buttons Krementz Button 


At all dealers. Gold and rolled plate. Insist on the 
Krementz. If damaged in any way a new one free. 
: Send for Story of Collar Button 


Krementz & Co., 40 Chestnut St., Newark, N.J. 


Make Money Making Extracts 


I teach you the Synthetic Process for manufac- 
turing Domestic Flavoring Extracts. No ageing 
necessary; no machinery required; very inexpen- 
sive. Easy to learn and the kitchen of evenings your 

laboratory”; big profits; my plan is a winner. 














GEO. L. COLBURN, Pekin, Ill. 
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Album 538 Genuine Stamps, incl. Rho- 
desia, Congo (tiger), China (dragon), Tasma- 
nia (land ica ( falls), etc. 10c. 





Jamaica x 
, India, N. Zid., etc., Be. wtd. 
504. list, , ete., yt e 
Buy Stamps. 'E Hussman Btamp Oo.,Bt 


gus 
‘Lous,Me. 
PATENTS that PROTECT = 


Our 8 books for inventors mailed on receipt of 6cts. stamps. 


R. S. & A. B. LACEY, Washington, D.C. Estab. 1869 

















STRAIGHT 
BUSINESS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


My hair’s out pase and long again and I’ve 
gone back on the road to sell the Sciatacata. 
Yours truly, QUAGG. 


VI 


T WAS the last straw, and the stock- 
holders’ meeting which Wallingford 
hastily called wore the greenish pallor 
peculiar to landlubbers in their first sea- 
storm. 
““Wedon’t need Quagg,”’ Wallingford pro- 
tested. ‘‘Our contract with him covers any 
rights he has in the title of the medicine, and 
the mere fact that he is not with us does 
not need to prevent our going ahead.” 

‘‘Have you the formula for his prepa- 
ration?’’ asked Doctor Lazzier quietly. 

“Oh, no,” replied Wallingford carelessly. 
“IT don’t see that that need stop us.” 

“Why not?” protested young Corbin. 
“Our whole business is built upon that 
formula.”’ 

Wallingford smiled. 

‘“‘We simply must stick to the Sciat- 
acata,”” resumed Wallingford. ‘‘We have 
all this fine stationery printed, with the 
full name of the Peerless dope; we have 
elaborate booklets and circulars about it, 
and the first delivery of ten thousand labels 
is here. There will be no trouble in getting 
up another Peerless Sciatacata that will at 
least be harmless, but I think that we can 
do even better than that. I think that 
Doctor Lazzier can furnish us a good, handy, 
cheap prescription for sciatic rheumatism.” 

“Certainly not,’’ protested Doctor 
Lazzier with vast professional indignation; 
but he nevertheless winked at Wallingford. 

‘“‘Never mind,” said Wallingford to 
Corbin; “I'll get the formula all right.” 

“For my part I’m willing to sell m 
stock at ten per cent,” said Corbin wit 
infinite disgust. He was thinking at that 
very moment of a gaudy “function” he 
was to attend that night, one marking 
quite an advance in his social climb, and 
he almost dreaded to go. ‘I don’t like to 
lose money, but, in this case, I’d really 
rather. This is a dreadful experience.” 

The rest of them agreed with young 
Corbin in attitude; if not in words, and it 
was with considerable sadness that they 
dispersed, after having decided, somewhat 
reluctantly, that Wallingford should go 
ahead with the Sciatacata. Pursuing this 
plan btcey op sent away the copy for 
the bottom half of the great woozy-feeling 
advertisement. 

The following afternoon, however, came 
the death-blow, in the shape of a most 
hilarious article in the local papers. Ina 
as city Doctor Quagg had gone 
out to sell the Peerless Sciatacata, had 
been caught in a drizzle of spring rain and 
had been sent, raving angry, to the hospital 
with a most severe case of sciatic rheuma- 
tism. The joke of it was too good. The 
local papers, as a mere kindly matter of 
news information, published a list of the 
stockholders of the Doctor Quagg Peerless 
Sciatacata Company. 

hyp sere with that item before him, 
sat and chuckled till the tears quivered on 
his eyelashes; but, even in the midst of his 
appreciation of the fun in the case, he wired 
to the agent of the advertising company to 
cancel his previous letter of instructions, 
and to secure him at least a week’s grace 
before forfeiture of the contract; then he 

roceeded quietly to telephone the stock- 
hedties. He found difficulty in getting the 
use of his line, however, for the stockholders 
were already calling him up, frantically, 
tearfully, broken-heartedly. They wereall 
ruined through their connection with the 
Sciatacata! 

“*T’ll tell you, Fannie,” said he at dinner, 
after # prog over a new thought which 
would keep obtruding itself into his mind, 
“this thing of training a straight business 
down to weight is no merry quip. It’s 
more trouble and risk than my favorite 
game of Ts for revenue only.” 

““You keep right on at it, Jim,’’ she in- 
sisted. ‘‘ You'll find there is ever so much 
more satisfaction in it in the end.” 

He was moody all through dinner. They 
had tickets for the theater that night and 
they went, but here, too, Wallingford was 
distrait, and he could not have remem- 
bered one incident of the play until during 
the last act, when his brow suddenly 
cleared. When they went back to the hotel 
he led his wife into the dining-room, and, 
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woman so much hard work. 
will never dread wash day again. 


thing of the past. 


The Thor-Electric Washer and Wringer works so 
simply, washes so beautifully and does it so quickly 
that the hardest, most disagreeable work of the whole 
week becomes the easiest. It isn’t necessary to 
put the clothes to soak over night; in fact, it isn’t 
even necessary to heat the water on a stove. A 
little heater attached under the metal body of 
the machine heats the water in a few minutes 
ready for the clothes and keeps it hot during the 
entire wash—saving the work of carrying the 
hot water. 

In washing, the clothes are placed in a wooden 
cylinder which turns around in the boiling hot 
suds a number of times in one direction and then, by 
itself, without any attention on your part, turns the 
same number of times in the opposite direction — 
thus spreading out the clothes into new positions, 
keeping them from packing in a wad and allowing 
the steaming suds to get to every part of them— 
this changing motion is kept up until the clothes 
are most thoroughly and beautifully washed — so 
clean that you need never touch a hand to them — 
no rubbing of wrist or collar bands will ever be 
necessary. 

The Washer is on casters—easy to move about— 
will go through an ordinary door. Body is made 
of metal, cannot warp or leak —is as easily kept 
clean and sanitary as a wish bowl. Nothing to 

et out of order; nothing cheap or shoddy but a 
high grade machine built to last and be a perma- 
nent labor-saver and nerves-saver in your home, 
Washes and wrings everything, from delicate laces 
to blankets, at a cost of 2 cents anhour. Doesa 
day’s work in two hours. Saves fuel—saves 
clothes — saves woman, 

We furnish free with the Thor- Washer a three- 
roll Wringer — it wrings the clothes by electricity 
and is really 
two wringers 
in one. When 
clothes are 
clean you 
turn a knob, 


A Suggestion 
of What the THOR 
Can Do for You 






Does Everything 


But Hang Out the Clothes 


Washes and Wrings by Electricity 
Keeps the Water Continually Hot 
. “SHOMAS A. EDISON never dreamed 


that electricity would be made to save 
With 
this wonderful machine in your home you 
The hard 
work and the muss and fuss will all be a 


Thor Electric Washer and Wringer 


FREE TRIAL—EASY TERMS—FREIGHT PREPAID 


— you wring the clothes from the suds through the 
lower set of rolls into the rinse water, then without 
reversing the wringer or doing a thing to it, you 
simply run the clothes out of the rinse water back 
through the upper set of rolls, The suds and the 
rinse water never mix, 

After the washing and wringing are done you can use the 
motor to run your ironing machine, ice cream freezer, food 
chopper or any light running machine you may have. This 
you do by the use of a simple rod we furnish when desired. 
One end of rod attaches to the wheel of the washer, the other 
end to the machine you want to run—so simple a child can attach 
and use it. Think of the hard work this rod can save you— 
it makes the THOR a regular little power plant—wash-woman, 
house-maid, laundress, and man-of-all-work, all in one—the 
busiest, handiest, little worker in the house. It gets no wages 
and never refuses to work. 

We know so well what the THOR-Electric Washer and 
Wringer will do that we want to ship you a machine on four 
weeks free trial. We will send it freight paid, at our risk. 
Your washer will reach you ready to run. All you need to do 
is to take out one of your electric lights, insert the plug into 
the light socket, put in the water and clothes, turn on the 
electricity and start the machine to washing—no electrician or 
machinist necessary. If machine proves our claims and satis- 
fies you in every way, it —if not, send it back at our 
expense. You are out nothing. This offer is open to all 
responsible people. 

Should you not have electric power connection you will want 


the THOR POWER Washer, which we furnish with smal! com- 
pact gas or gasoline engine attached to washer, instead of the 
electric motor. The power machine is no more bother to 


run than the electric and is just the same in every other way. 
Then we have a Hand Washer — the only ball bearing washer 
built —it does the same splendid work as the electric or powes 
machines. It runs easier than any other hand washer and 
does a class of work no other hand washer ever did. 

Fill out the Coupon below—send it today and we will send 
you our booklet — ** The 
Easy Way Wash Day," illustrat- y 
ing and describing in detail ¢ 
all our machines and ex- ¢ 
plaining how they pay P 
for themselves , HURLEY MACHINE co. 


in a short time 


in actual Pa 155 S. Jefferson St, Chicago 





Cut out this coupon and 
mail today 

















the washer money saved, Send me free booklet, ‘The Easy Way 
stops, the Write today ¢ Wash Day,'’ describing Electric, Power 
wringer starts — Now. Fg and Hand Machines with prices. (Underscore 
? one desired). 
4 
Agents Wanted ates aA 
for Open cae ak ee ee 
Territory o dddre 
, COP cecveie State 














The Little Money Maker f= 


Mukes you a Profit of 140%. Sells a vest 
pocket on of matches for 1 cent. Saves 
giving away of matches. Convenient for 
customers, Occupies very small space 
and looks well on counter. 
If your jobber doesn’t keep it, send us 
$7 00 for machine an oxes of 
matches, freight prepaid. Repeat orders 
for matches at $3.00 per case (720 boxes) 
f.o. b. St. Louis. Wholesale Prices fur- 
nished on application. 
Agents Wanted in Every City 


Laclede Manufacturing Co. & 
521 Merchants-Laclede Bldg., 8t. Louis, Mo. <CEaag—-¥ 


INT YOUR IDEAS 


+ 
$8,500 for one invention. Book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“What to Invent” sent free. Send rough 
sketch for free report as to patentability. 
Patents advertised for sale at our expense 
in fourteen Manufacturers’ Journals, 


Patent Obtained or Fee Returned 
CHANDLEE & CHANDLEE, Patent Att'ys, 


Est.loyears. 902 F. 8t.,Washington, 







































° + Only 10c., post- 
Greider’s Book on Poultry 07)))°° ei: 
about Pure Bred Poultry; illustrates sixty varieties; prices low. 
Contains fifteen beautiful chromos; perfect guide. Greider's 


Germicide kills lice. B, H. GREIDER, Rheems, Pa. 





CATNIP BAL (Pat'd) a toy for cats— 
they can’t let it alone; ri- 
diculously amusing; will last for years. Sold every- 
where in 10 and 25¢ sizes, together with pack- 
age of catnipand other herbs beneficial to cats. 
Sold by sporting goods, 
drug and bird stores, or 
mailed by us on receipt of 
12 cents and 27 cents. 










National Cat Supplies Co. 
Dept. S. E. P ws st- 
East Boston, Mass. iteteamies eaid 









SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


Boyd Syllabic System — written with only nine characters, No 
**positions’’—no “* ruled lines '’—no *‘ shading’'—no “‘ word- 
signs’’—no “* cold notes.’’ Speedy, practical system that can be 
learned in 30 days of home study, utilizing spare time. For 
full descriptive matter, free, address, Ohi, 


cago Correspondence 
Schools, 728 Chicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 


SHOEMAKER'S POULTRY 


and Almanac for 1909 contains 220 pages, 
with many fine colored plates of fowls true to life. 
It tells all about chickens, their care, diseases 
and remedies. All about Incubators and how 
to operate them. All about poultry houses and 
how to build them. It’s really an encyclopaedia of 
. chickendom. You need it. Price only 15 cts, 


C.C, SHOEMAKER, Box 696, Freeport, Til. 



























AutoSirop RAYOR Strops liself 


No Taking Apart 
to Strup or Clean 


Blades Always Sharp 
Last for Months 








Standard Outfit — Self- 
Stropping Silver-plated 
razor. 12Bladesand fine 
Horsehide Strop Con- 
tained in Leather Case. 





$5-00) Ao Strop Safety Razor GaMrs 


At All Dealers or write for Booklet 











345 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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PONMM Ue 


Of course you can get along 
without the Janus bottle. 
Didn’t our fathers, most of 
them, get along without fur- 
nace heating, running water 
and the telephone? 

But why should you do with- 
out the Janus? It costs little 
and its service is great. Hot 
milk, tea, coffee, beef tea, 
shaving water, or co/d water, 
everywhere at any time you 
want them. 

It's a vacuum bottle—with 
a real guarantee. If 60 days’ 
use of it leaves you dissatis- 
fied — your money back. So 
you can’t lose. Strength is 
its strong point. It’s a prac- 
tical servant, not a fragile 
novelty. No plaster of paris, 
which is bound to loosen, is 
used in an endeavor to make 
the bottle more secure. Can 
be sterilized as easily as a 
milk bottle, and if careless- 
ness should break it, only the 
glass part needs renewing, for 
it is separate from the case. 


Remember—Janus — Remember 
Guaranteed — Remember— Guaranteed 
At your dealers, or from us direct, as 
follows: “Half Pints,” $2.50; “ Pints,” 
$3.75; “Quarts,” $5.75. Different 
styles of cases. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET 


Janus Vacuum Bottle Co. 
652 Broadway, New York 


Factory — 10 Beach Street 
U. S. Patents 889992, June 9, 1908 
, Sept. 1, 1908 


39480, t. 
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mina ial for a moment, went to the 
telegraph desk and sent a telegram to one 
Horace G. Daw, of Boston, a gentleman of 
vast experience in the di of securities 
that had neat lithographing for their main 
talking point. 


VII 


y yr days later Wallingford called a 
conclave of the stockholders to meet 
one Hamilton G. Dorcas, of Boston, who 
had come to consider taking over the 
, of The Doctor Quagg Peerless 
iatacata Company. Quite hopefully 
Doctor Lazzier, young Corbin, young 
Paley and the others attended that meetin 
for the disposal of the concern which had 
already eaten up one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand dollars in good cash; but 
when they began talking with Mr. Dorcas 
they were not quite so erring gre | 
hopeful. Mr. H. G. Dorcas was a tall, 
thin, black-haired, black-eyed and black- 
mustached young man in _ ministerial 
clothing, who looked astonishingly like 
Horace G. Daw, if any one of them had 
previously known that young gentleman. 

“T have been through your factory,” 
said Mr. Dorcas in a businesslike manner, 
“and all I find here of any value to me is 
your second-hand bottling machinery and 
vats and your second-hand office furniture. 
For those I am prepared to pay you a 
reasonable second-hand price; say, about 
fifteen thousand dollars.’ 

It was young Corbin who put up the 
loudest protest. 

‘‘Why, man, such an offer is prepos- 
terous! Besides the twenty-five thousand 
invested in the machinery, fixtures and 
other expenses, we have spent a hundred 
thousand dollars in advertising.” 

Mr. Dorcas shrugged his shoulders. 

“What good will that do me?” he re- 
torted. ‘It’s wasted.” 

Deep silence followed. The stockholders 
knew that a hundred thousand had actu- 
ally been paid out for advertising which, 
of course, was now of no value whatever. 
Only Wallingford knew that, the contract 
not being a part of it could be 
rebated, though only a small part, but he 
was not saying anything. Temptation 
had caught up with Wallingford, had 
wrestled with him and overthrown him! 

“Yes,” admitted young Paley with a 
long, long sigh, “‘all that advertising money 
is wasted.” 

Young Corbin was figuring. 

“Mr. Dorcas,” said he, “if you will 
increase your offer by two thousand dollars 
I am inclined to accept it and get out of 
this muddle once and for all.” 

Mr. Dorcas himself figured very care- 
fully. 

“Tt is stretching a point with you,” said 
he, ‘‘but I’ll give it to you. Understand, 
though, that is the last cent.” 

“T’m not in favor of it,’’ declared 
Wallingford, thereby putting himself upon 
the proper side for future reference. ‘‘It 
leaves us with a net cash loss of one hun- 
dred and eight thousand dollars. I’m in 
favor of rigging up some other patent 
medicine and going right ahead with the 
business. A slight assessment on our 
stock, or an agreement to purchase, pro 
rata, among ourselves, a small amount of 
the treasury stock in order to raise about 
twenty-five thousand dollars more, will 
put us in shape to go ahead.” 

If he intended to encourage them he 
had gone the wrong way about it. They 
recoiled as one man from that thought. 
Young Corbin jumped to his feet. 

“You may count me out,’ he declared. 

‘Doctor Lazzier,” pleaded Wallingford, 
“you are in favor of this course?” 

““By no means,” said he. ‘‘A lot of my 
friendsare ‘on,’ and some of my patients are 
laughing at me. I can’t afford it. Take 
this man’s offer. Wait just a minute.” 
He arose to his feet. ‘I'll make that a 
formal motion,” and he did so. 

With no dissenting voice, except Wall- 
ingford’s, that motion was carried through, 
and Wallingford spread it upon the minute- 

oks at once. a committee was 


appointed formally to close the business . 


with Mr. Dorcas, and to transfer to that 
gentleman, at once, all the properties, 
rights and good-will of the company. 

“‘Gentlemen, I am He sorry,” said 
Wallingford, much crestfallen in appear- 
ance. ‘I still protest against giving up, 
but I blame myself for coaxing you into 
this unfortunate affair.” 

“‘Don’t mention it,’’ protested Doctor 
Lazzier, shaking hands with him. ‘You 
meant to do us a favor.” 
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They all agreed with the doctor, and 
yo Corbin felt especially sorry for 

allingford’s contrition. 

cong ng 5 after the di 1 of the 
meeting Mr. Wallingford and ‘‘ Mr. Dorcas” 
shook hands ecstatically. 

‘Blackie, you’re handier than a hollow 
cane in Drytown,” exulted Wallingford. 
‘‘Here’s where I clean up. I own over one- 
third of this stock. I have invested only 
one cheap thousand dollars over and above 
my expenses since I got here, and I’ll get 
a third of this seventeen thousand right 
back again, so the company, up to date— 
and I own it all—stands me just a little 
less than what’s left of my winnings on that 
noble little horse Whipsaw. Just wait a 
minute till I send this off to the advertis- 
ing company,” and he wrote a lengthy 
te m 


legram. 

After he sent away the telegram he 
remained ‘at his desk a few moments, 
sketching on one of the proofs of a news- 
paper ‘“‘ad’”’ and filling in the lower part. 

“Here,” said he to Blackie, ‘‘is the 
complete advertisement.” 

Blackie picked it up and glanced over it 
in approval. Taken altogether it read: 


LAUGH AT 
THAT WOOZY FEELING 


DRINK GINGEREE! 


IT PUTS THE GINGER IN YOU 
TEN CENTS AT ALL SODA FOUNTAINS 


‘‘Within a week,” exulted Wallingford, 
“everybody in the Middle States will 
know all about Gingeree. Before that 
time I’ll have Gingeree invented, and the 
Gingeree Company organized for half a 
million dollars. I’ll put in the plant and 
the advertising at one hundred and fifty 
thousand, sell about twenty-five thousand 
dollars of treasury stock to start the busi- 
ness, then sell my hundred and fifty thou- 
sand and get out.” 

“You'll have to go out of town to sell 
your stock,” observed Blackie. 

“Out of town!” a Wallingford. 
“*T should say not! ith the good intro- 
duction I have here? Not any. Ill sell 
stock to Doctor Lazzier and young Corbin 
and poms Paley and the rest of the bunch.” 

Blackie looked at his friend in gasping 
awe. 

‘Great guns!” he exploded. ‘J. Rufus, 
if you have nerve enough even to figure on 
that stunt, I believe you can pull it off!” 

The door of the office opened and Mrs. 
Wallingford came in. 

‘‘Blackie Daw!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ And 
so you are in town and mixed up in Jim’s 
affairs! Jim, now I know you're not con- 
ducting a straight business!” 

Blackie only grinned, but Mr. Walling- 
ford was hurt. 

“‘You’re mistaken, Fannie,” said he. 
‘*Yousit right down there, and I’ll explain.” 

He did so. When Wallingford rejoined 
her in their rooms that evening she had 
had time to think it all over. She had 
found no arguments to combat Walling- 
ford’s statement of the case. She could 
not find words to overturn his words, and 
yet there was a flaw some place that she 
could not put her finger upon. Knowing 
this, then, and condoning it, was she not a 
part sharer in his guilt? Yes, and no. For 
a solid hour she searched her heart and she 
could find but one satisfactory answer. 
No matter what he had done in the past or 
would do in the future, she knew that she 
loved him, and whatever path his feet might 
tread, she knew that she would walk along 
with him. She had thought at first that 
she might guide his footsteps into better 
ways, but now she feared! She knew, too, 
that in remaining with him she must 
take him as he was. 

And so, when he came to her, she was 
ready with her customary kiss, in which 
there was no lack of warmth; nor was there 
in her eyes any troubled look. He was 
delighted to find her in this mood. 

“I guess you’ve thought it all over, 
Fannie,”’ said he, ‘“‘and can see that at 
least this one business deal is a dead 
straight game, just as any good business 
man would play a.” 

“‘Yes,” she reluctantly admitted. ‘I 
am afraid that business, even straight 
business, is sometimes conducted along 
such lines.”’ 

But down in her heart of hearts she knew 
better. 


Editor’s Note — This is the last of the series of 

stories by Mr. Chester, describing the early ex- 

eriences of J. Rufus Wallingford. A new series 

by + * Chester will begin in an early number of 
e Post. 


Careful Dressers 


Those who are most particular about | 
the correctness of every detail, are 
quick to recognize the superior style 
and splendid wearing quality of our 


C! ALLENGe 


Brand 
WATERPROOF 


COLLARS & CUFFS 


They combine extreme good taste and | 
durability in a greater degree than any other f 
collar ever manufactured. 


Challenge Collars and Cuffs are made in all the latest, 
most up-to-date models, ley See the perfect fit, 
Call Soph cog deo look of the best linen rd 
new permits easy, correct adjust- ff 
ment of the tie. Challenge Collars and Cuffs are abso- 
lutely water-proof, never turn yellow, can be cleaned ff 
with soap water. You can’t tell them from linen. 

Sold by first class haberdashers everywhere. 
If your dealer does not carry Challenge Brand 
Collars and Cuffs, send us 25 cts., stating size 
and style of collar you desire, or 50 cts. per 
pair for cuffs, and we will see that you are sup- 
plied at once. Our new booklet gives valuable 
pointers about New York customs — what to 
wear and when to wear it. Let us send it to you. | 
The Arlington Company, Dept. “A” 
725-727 Broadway, New York | 
Boston, 65 Bedford St.; Phil: , 900 Chestnut 8t.; 
Chicago, 161 Market St.; San , 718 
8t.; St. Louis, Mills Bldg: Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave. ; 
Toronto, 58-64 Fraser Ave. — 











pata! 
SUITS 
$5.00 


We are manufacturers of Basebail 
Uniforms and Sporting Goods and 
ive all the dealer’s profit to the 
aseball teams direct. Suits made 
according to league specifications. 
$7 values for $5. 
Every Article Included: Cap, Shirt, 
Pants, Belt, Stockings and Lettering 
Send name and address. We will forward sam- 
les and measurement blanks. We send the suits 
&0: D. (no deposit Le ag bape privilege of ex- 
amination—Could anything be fairer? Positively, 
you could not get such suits in your own town 
for less than $7.00. We also make at $6. 
suits equal to any $9.00 uniform in the market. 








We make College Flags and 
offer them at Special Prices 
We want an agent in every college to handle these 
goods. Send for special offer. 
CLARENCE E. MILLER, MANUFACTURER 
35 N. 11th Street, Philadelphia 





Two-Year 
Guarantee 
With Every 


= Murray 
ra \ Vehicle 


free for the asking, shows our complete 
line of Buggies, Road Wagons, Stanhopes, 
Concords, Phaetons, Traps, Surreys, Car- 
riages, Pony Vehicles, Grocery Wagons, 
Laundry Wagons, Passenger and Farm 
Wagons, Busses, Harness and Saddles. 











— WILBER H. MURRAY MFG. CO., Cincinnati, Ohio — 


“DAEMO” 
DRAWER- 
SUPPORTERS -4 
. a ed 
*Deeme” Me-Clampa, with iy ea Pike! Sc. 3 


gold plated 10c. each. “‘Daemo’ 
with three teeth, nickel, per pair, 10c. ; gold plated 20c. Neat, handy, 
comfortable. Snap on or off instantly, never slip, never let go, never 
weaken and won't rust. At dealers, or receipt of price- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Money refunded if returned in 20 days. 
Agents wanted. D. 8. CLAMP CO., Met. Bidg., New York City. 
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HEN you drove a carriage the best solid carriage tire you could find 
was the Kelly-Springfield. Now that you drive an automobile, you 
will not find a better automobile tire than the Kelly-Springfield Pneumatic. 


Consolidated Rubber Tire Co. 
20Vesey St., New York, and Akron, Ohio 


Branches : New York, Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Phila- 
delphia, Detroit, Cincinnati and San Francisco. 





| THIS PEERLESS GLOBE 


Is Yours 
READ THIS OFFER 


If you wish this magnificent, revolving, geo- 

graphical globe, a small reproduction of 
which is shown here, read this offer care- 
fully and act quickly. 


The globe is a perfect article of its kind, over 
three feet in circumference, with vari-colored maps. 
Its surface is highly finished and will wash like a 

ane of glass. he globe is staunchly mounted on a 

ardwood pedestal and is thoroughly good in every 

articular, It is sent free to anybody who remits 

2.50 at once for a year’s subscription to WorLpD’s 
EVENTS, a magazine of superior merit and great popu- 
larity. WoRrwp’s Events contains feature articles in 
each edition, which are of immediate significance. 
They describe the man whose personality is at the mo- 
ment of paramount interest, also the project which is the 
subject of world wide discussion, the problem which is 
pressing hard for instant solution, Worvp’s Events records 
the trium & of science, the movements of commerce, progress of 
education and religion. In short, this publication has become the best 
teflex of the world’s news and the world’s views and its subscribers 
are rapidly multiplying in numbers. 

W. T. Green, of the American Smelting and Refining Co., writes: 

“Iwish to say that we are more than pleased with World's Events, 
and look forward to its arrival each month with eagerness. We would 
not be without it for twice the price of the subscription.” 
As for the Peerless Globe, which is offered to our yearly subscribers 
under terms named above, we are receiving daily many letters of 
extraordinary praise. A specimen follows: 
FRED’ K. L. CHAPMAN, Editor World's Events. 
Dear Sir: 

The 12-inch Peerless Globe which I have received is the 
finest gift I have ever seen offered in connection with any 
periodical, I have never before owned a globe, for the reason 
that I have not cared to buy a cheap one and I have not seen 
the time when I cared to pay the price for a good one. This 
B one meets all the conditions required by teachers, ministers, 
frofessional men or indeed by any one whose demands are exacting. The globe is beautiful, accurate and 
poten 9 I should think it cheap at $5.00, and do not see how you can afford so admirable a gift. Being 
je ewhat suspicious of such offers and having seen so many articles that looked well in the advertisement 

ro cheap and poor in reality, [am glad to send this unsolicited testimonial. 
th > not see how it will be possible for you to say too much about this globe, and [hope you will send 

em to thousands who will appreciate them as much as Ido. Sincerely yours, 

WM. E. BARTON, Pastor First Cong’l Church, Oak Park, Ill. 
inno mind that the above globe is sent absolutely free to anybody remitting $2.50 for a yearly subscrip- 
Sacake bi ORLD’s EVENTS, the most popular magazine of its kind in existence, The globe is inclosed in a non- 
abate e shipping case, very strong, but so light that the entire package weighs less than ten pounds. This 
oan, a a moderate shipping rate that the express charges are low, averaging about 40 cents within a 
Bn S of 500 miles. It is true that this is a wonderful offer, but if you are not delighted as well as surprised 

may return the globe at our expense and your money will be refunded. 


WORLD’S EVENTS COMPANY, 164 E. Ohio Street, CHICAGO 
PATENTS fitesecs Setmze | CORRECT WEDDING RINGS 


Best _serv- 
ENTS T ices. I PROCURE PAT- Distinctive and exclusive. Made from hand hammered bullion 
Patent HAT PROTECT. Watson EB. Co 1000 fine. Free Booklet on correct and incorrect Wedding Rings. 
awyer, Box 2476, Washington, D. C. Western Precious Metals Co., 909 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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We'll send one direct from our 
factory to your home— 


Free of Cost. 


We pay all expenses of shipment. 


Keep it for 20 Days 


Let your friends play on it 

and your local piano teacher. 

We will accept their judg- 
ment of its merits. 

If the piano pleases you, we'll 
arrange an easy monthly payment 
plan with you— so easy that you'll 
never miss the money. 


UR pianos are the culmination of 40 years’ experience. We have been 
making them better and better every year. They represent not only 
the highest development of the art of piano making, but possess certain rich 
and distinctive qualities of tone that place them away above the average high- 
grade piano. In style, workmanship, finish and durability they are not excelled. 


Does not the above offer tend to establish the truth of these claims? 


Could we afford to send a piano to you for 20 days free trial, if we did not feel confi- 
dent that the qualities of the instrument will appeal to you — that you will want to keep 
it because it is a better piano than any you have ever seen or heard? 

Our pianos cost from $100 to $200 less than any other high-grade instruments, because 
you pay but one profit—a reasonable profit above cost of manufacture. Dealers and 
agents are eliminated in our proposition. Let us send you the names of people 
in your vicinity who have bought one of our pianos. 
Ask them what they think of it. 


A Valuable Reference Book on Pianos Free. 


" 

| Wing G& Son, 370-376 W’. 13th St. 

: ' New York, N.Y. 
lease send mea copy of your 
Uf you will send us at once your name and address, we H FP si Me book on Giawoe. : 

will send you a beautifully illustrated book of 162 pages treat- i 

ing of the history, construction and tonal characteristics of i 

pianos. It teaches you how to judge the value of a piano, il- H 

I 
I 
I 
t 


lustrates how all pianos are made. PO ictaninssinimnctnratncnnateaioniimnaginit 
e Factory and Executive Offices 
Wing & Son 370-376 West 13th Street New York Fn nT ne weer oe 














GREATES 


HISTORY OFFER 





Complete Set Just Sign and 








Sent to Your Mail the 
Home Coupon 
Free Now 













HALF PRICE 
Sent for FREE Examination 


YOU KEEP ENTIRE WORK BY PAYING 50c DOWN 


BIG BOOK COMPANY FAILS! 


Here is the greatest opportunity ever offered our readers — an opportunity to secure at less than haif price these 
fifteen beautifully bound volumes of the Library of Universal History. This is a brand new handsome edition, 
all printed from large new type, embellished with over 100 double page maps and plans, 700 full page illus- 
trations, many of which are in colors, and more than 5,000 pages of salid reading matter, beautifully written. 

The failure of the publishers, the Union Book Co. of | We want you to sit down in your own home and read these 
Chicago, enables us to make this offer. Hundreds of | . them for a week. Beyin at the dawn of civilization 
sets of this splendid work have been sold for $60, but | and thread the paths down to the hour in which you live. And see 
we now name you a rock-bottom, bankrupt price of | in passing the men and events as you would have seen them if you 
only 60 cents after examination in your own home | ™ Peso" had lived through all the ages that have passed. This 
and $2.00 a month for14 months. Only $25.50 for | biendll work shoul be i every home, The cme te eae 
this elegant library. We must close out the few | way of progress. History foretells destiny The same forces which 
remaining sets quickly. The creditors are clamoring | caused the downfall of the ‘* glory that was Greece and the grandeur 














for their money and they must be satisfied. There- | that was Rome" are at work in America today. You should know 
fore this great half price bargain. them— your children should know them. Send the coupon and 
‘e don’t want you to buy this work until you give it a | take advantage of this greatest offer ever made —this biggest 
dion in your own home. We send you the | opportunity to put a great historical work into your home. 
books themselves — not misleading sample pages. You see with | The late Ex- ident Cleveland said: ‘‘I am sure 
your own eyes just what the books are. You examine them in the | this history will find an important place among the 
privacy of yourown home. We pay the transportation charges. | publications intended to give wider familiarity 
There is nothing for youtopay. It you don't want the work after the | with historical literature.’’ 
examination is ended just let usknow and we will tell you how toship | rank W.Gunsaulus, Pres'tof Armour 
them back to us at ourexpense. We show you these books as will- | InstituteofTechnology, says :‘‘It isa work 
ingly as we would show them to you if you came into our store. | ofrare genius. Itsthoughtisclearand vig- 
And we make it easier because we ship the books to your own home, ' orous, its English pure and elegant."’ 


SEND NO MONEY. This Coupon 3 




















° Just send us the CPS 
Brings the Books to Your Home FREE 28%: &.! Cee 
is all need do. We don’t want you to send any money, The hooks will be sent to > Spy «* 
your home, transportation charges prepaid. We advise you to send the coupon today, ey ~ 
for certainly hundreds will take ad ge of this ¢ inary offer. Send now. a ”. cas A, 
Remember, a free examination for a week —books returnable at our expense if you s so" 
do not wish to keep them. If you do wish to keep them pay only 50 cents down ees ¢ 
and then only §2a month forfourteen months. Send the coupon today. You PS “eo “ 


should see these books anyway. 


American Underwriters’ Corporation 3*°,"{333",A7s2"° 
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Paint Talks No. 3 


Fitting Paint to Condition 


have spoken in two preceding talks 
of Exterior Painting and Interior Paint- 
ing. If you have compared the facts, you 
will be struck with two underlying truths: 
first, p2inting to be satisfactory must be 
done with a pigment which with the liquid 
element makes an elastic film (to prevent 
cracking and scaling): and, second, these 
paint ingredients must not be mixed 
together until the surface has been ex- 
amined and the right proportions to fit 
conditions decided upon. In fact, ¢he 
same job sometimes requires several dif- 
ferent variations of the paint. 

Pure White Lead mixed with pure linseed oil 
makes the ov/v paint which fully meets both these 
conditions. The Dutch Boy Painter is a_guar- 
anty of satisfactory paint material. Our White 
Lead bears that trade-mark, Your dealer has it. 

Painting outfit, consisting of color scheimes, 
specifications andan adulterantdetectorfree. Ask 
for “Painting Outfit P.” 


NATIONAL LEAD 
COMPANY 


An office in each of the 
Jollowing cities: 
New York, Boston, Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Chicago, Cleveland, 
St. Louis, Philadelphia [John 
T. Lewis & Bros. Co.], Pitts- 
burgh[ National Lead & Oi! Co.] 








Make money 
In Spare time 


Build up a Business of Your Own. 


You can work for us in odd moments and build 
up a business big enough to warrant devoting all 
your time to it. 

You don’t have to invest any money. All you 
have to dois to hustle. We will stand back of 
you—help you in every way. Then the amount 
of money you make depends on you. 

Weare the largest manufacturers of iron fence 
in the worid. e make the best fence and for 
the least money. There is still some good terri- 
tory open. 

Our agents everywhere are making good money. One 
voung man who took up this work in a town of 40,000 got 
b3 orders in five weeks. makes $40 to $50 each week. 

You may do as well—maybe better. Try it. 

Write for our book ‘‘ Experience,'’ telling what our agents 
are doing. Get our proposition. 


GE STEWART IRON WORKS COMPANY. 


1707 COVINGTON ST. CINCINVAT!,O c 


LARGEST MAKERS OF IRON FENCE IN THE WORLD. 
- = ii 
2-PIECE 


aaa <S pDINNER 
Coa! PAIL SET 


Set consists of steel knife and fork with poiished wood 
handles, brass riveted, sliding each into the other, as 
shown, Every working man buys one at sight. Get it 
while it’s new. Write today for special proposition. 
D. THOMAS MFG. CO.,17 Barney Block, Dayton, O. 


The West Philadelphia Hospital for Women 


offers a two years’ and three months’ course in general medi- 
cal and surgical nursing, including obstetrics, to women 
from 21 to 35 years of age. For any information, concerning 
compessation, etc., address The Superintendent, 


West Philadelphia Hospital for Women, 4035 Parrish St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
MOTH-PROOF CEDAR “zz CLOSETS, 


Bureaus, etc., shipped prepaid. Knocked-Down, easy to fit in. 
Write for particulars and free sample Genuine Moth-Proof Southern 
Red Cedar. Give exact inside measurements. 


Cacketec212 Go. vep’t. P, High Point, N. ©. 











The latest, most useful 
quick selling novelty ever 
=~ put out is our 
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THE BANK 
MANAGER 


(Continued from Page 11) 


‘What do you mean, anyway?” cried 
Randall, half-rising. 

“*T thought the story would interest you. 
Sit down and peruse this document. It is 
merely a copy, so no useful purpose will 
be served if you should tear it up. Read it 
aloud, and I will explain anything you 
don’t understand.” 

The young man sat down and read the 


| letter : 


To the Manager of the London and 
Tropical Bank, 
OLD BROAD STREET, 
Sir: Lonpon, E. C. 


In reply to yours of the 25th I beg 
to state that William Randall is 
cashier of this bank, and is, so far as 

know, a capable and industrious 
young man. I see no reason why you 
should hesitate to open an account 
with him, and the fact that he has been 
my cashier for three years answers 
your question regarding his trust- 
worthiness. 

Yours most sincerely, 
JOHN MURDOCH. 


After reading this letter, Randall glared 
at Murdoch with wide open eyes, then 
stammered: 

‘‘I—I never opened a bank account in 
London, nor authorized any one to ask 
for a reference.” 

“The manager of the London and 
Tropical will swear that you did,’’ Murdoch 
assured him suavely. ‘Although two 
years have passed, he will doubtless 
remember both you and your account, for, 
from what my friend told me of his con- 
versations with the manager, that shrewd 
man was a trifle uneasy. You spun him 
a plausible yarn, however, about a rich 
uncle ot yours, a cattle-dealer in Argentina, 
who died, leaving you forty thousand 
pounds’ ‘worth of Argentine stock. You 
supported this statement by the exhibition 
of letters and documents, and wished to 
draw at once thirty thousand pounds, 
leaving this stock as security, but were 
forced to content yourself with twenty-five 
thousand. This amount you received in 
notes, and these notes you changed to 
gold at the Bank of England, which bulky 
treasure, weighing something like four 
hundred and forty pounds, you took away 
with you in aclosed cab. I dare say the 
bank manager wrote to Argentina to 
verify your statements, but before a reply 
was possible you had closed your account 
with the London and Tropical, paying in 
gold, releasing and taking away your stock, 
and with that, of course, the interest of 
the manager in ag and your account 
ceased. e Stock Exchange transactions 
were carried on through various brokers, 
and I am not sure that they can be traced, 
but, if tracing is possible, it will lead up 
every time to you.” 

During this recital Randall had risen to 
his feet, and stood rigid, with clenched 
fists on the end of the table. 

““You—you scoundrel! You thought to 
prove me the thief!” 

“Yes, if you ever attempted blackmail.” 

‘There is certain to be a flaw somewhere 
in that string of lies.” 

“Tt is very likely, although I have used 

t care, and time and time again 
ave examined each separate link in the 
chain.” 

‘‘But you certainly possess the money. 
On cross-examination how could you ac- 
count for the fact that you are a million- 
aire?” 

“IT cannot be called to account for it, 
because, if my private affairs are examined, 
it will be shown that, except in so far as 
the bettering of the bank’s position is 
concerned, I am poorer than I was two 
years ago.” 

ween where is the million you boasted 
of?” 

“ce Ah! ” 

There was a moment’s pause, and once 
again the manager’s chin sunk to _ his 
chest. Randall, whose hand was trembling, 
slipped it into his pocket and withdrew 
the revolver, which he concealed behind 
his back, leaving his left fist resting on 
the table. 

“‘T did not boast; I stated,” said Mur- 
doch, raising his head. ‘‘It is none of your 
business where the million is, but I am so 


Two-fifths 
Actual 
@» Size 


An Innovation 


In the Firearms World ® 


The New .25 Caliber © 
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The Colt, caliber .25 Automatic Pistol, weight 13 ounces, is only 414 inches long, 
ey Sadly compact shape —just fits a man’s vest, or can be carried in a lady's muff 
or han \ 

It has the effectiveness of larger pistols, without their bulk. 


Its metal-patched bullets, driven at high velocity by smokeless powder, will pene- 


trate four and one half % inch pine boards. 


Shoots as fast as the trigger is pulled; ejects the empty shells and reloads automatically 
for each shot. Shoots straight and , ee 

Equipped with three separate 
discharge. 


A handy, reliable and practical pocket 
quaneiee bor Quality, pa and D 
Py e 
a 7 ity of action, Perf 


See One at. Your Ded 


or, why not send for our New € 
No.5, just out? 
It describes guaranteed Colt) 
matic Pistols in all @ 





COLT Arms are fully guaranteed 
for use with Smokeless 
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Auto Gloves 


Direct From the Factory in California 


We are originators of protective 
gauntlet gloves for Autoists made with 
horse skin palms (finest in America) 
and California lamb skin backs and 
gauntlets (best in the world). We make 
the best gloves and the largest variety. 
This special offer is to introduce our California 
made gloves to consumers and dealers. 

Stitched with heavier silk, every seam perfect, 
all leather selected. We guarantee workman- 
ship and stock. If gloves rip send them 
back. If leather is defective we replace 
gloves. Order direct. Send dealer's 
name. Gray or tan palms, Black backs 
and gauntlets. Best ever sold for $3.00. 
Free delivery. Money back if not satisfied. 


80. CALIFORNIA GLOVE CoO, 
Hawthorne, California 


“I MADE $12 bar 


Selling This 7-Piece Kitchen Set” 
From sworn statement of H. S. CUNNINGHAM. 


GENTS . 


are coining money— 
selling from 50 to 500 sets 
per week, Send your 
address today and let us 
PROVE IT. Experience 
unnecessary. We show 
you how to make Je to 
$10 a day. OUTFIT 
to workers. 


| THOMAS MFG.CO. 
426 Home Bldg. 
Dayton, Ohio 


333% Profit for You 


That is what you make by selling our 
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famous $1 self-honing “Carbonite” 
Razor Strop. We give a $1.50 Damascus 
Steel hollow-ground razor free with each 
strop. Every strop and razor fully guaran- 
teed; every one exchangeable if notiight. 
Many of ouragents are making $4 perday; somay 
you. Free outfit. Exclusiveterritory. Write today. 


E B Home Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 


NCLE SAM WANTS YOU 


and thousands of others to work for 
him. Common school education sufficient. 
40,000 appointments yearly in Railway 
Mail, Postal, Customs, Internal Revenue, 





No Blizzards on Mild Pacific Slope 
FLATHEADG¢Grenine 
OPENING 

ACRES OF PARADISE — Mountain, 

1 ,425,000 Timber, open Valley, Pure Mountain 
Water, FRUIT LANDS, Abundant Rainfall. No irriga- 
tion needed. Prettiest country you ever saw; Lake Region; 
Mild; Non-Arid. This delightful spot heretofore withheld 
from settlement by Uncle Sam. ousands of American 
citizens will get homesteads. ADVANCE IN- 
FORMATION, Descriptive Book and Sectional Wall Map 
in colors, $1.00. This opens up as many opportunities 


as any you ever spent. Send to 
BOARD OF TRADE, 23 G 8t., Kalispell, Mont. 























and other branches U. S. service, 





en 





Philippines and Panama. Full particu- 
lars free concerning positions, salaries, 
examinations (held soon in every State), 
sample examination questions, etc. 
National Correspondence Institute 
19-40 Second National Bank Building 
Washington, D. C. 


E Mason, Fenwick & Lawrence, 
Est. 47 years. Box C, Washington, 
D.C. Best references. Careful 
work. Terms moderate. Booklet Free. Write us. 


HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 




















“ World’s Standard” because: Serrated bristle tufts reach 
all the teeth; curved handle and long tuft to clea: 
back teeth; hole in handle and hook to 


Pro-phy-lac-tic 
TOOTH BRUSH nymbols re ri identification ‘ = 


fusion; each brush in its yellow box in- 

sures a clean brush. ree sizes; three 

bristle textures; three styles of handles. 
Write for our free book, “* Tooth Truths.” 


Always sold in 
Florence Mfg. Co., 32 Pine St., Florence, Mass., U.S. A. the Yellow Box 
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Mallory 
CRAVENETTE HATS 
v4 y sn 

S ~ 


THE HATS THAT STAY NEW 
E.A. MALLORY & SONS, Inc., 13 Astor Place, New York 














Ads on U.S. Stamps 


Every time they mail a letter your advertising 
story goes before them. How would you like 
this? We can accomplish it for you, though 
Uncle Sain would object to your ad right on the 
stamp itself. We’ll place your advertisement on 
aneat little aluminum stamp box, so convenient 
it will find its way to any man’s vest pocket— 
so artistic any woman will gladly carry it—so 
convenient and durable they both will keep it 
for years. If you appreciate lasting advertising 
novelties, write for prices on stamp boxes, 
and for our complete catalo shown the 
AUTOMATIC TELEPHONE CARD 
INDEX, memo. books, etc. 


Utica Aluminum and Novelty Works 
333 Bleecker Street, Utica, N. Y. 


























The 

4, Automatic 

Gis Holder 

a The chain winds up 
5 N 


t automatically and 
suspends glasses 
in safety when 
you are not 
using them. 


50¢ 





o-. 
Of jewelers, 
opticians or post- 
paid direct from us 


Send for Frese 


Iiustrated Booklet Cur name on it 


guarantees it 


Est. 1832 


.55 Buys 
the Best 


140-Egg 






KETCHAM & McDOUGALL 


















We ship 







— Incubator ever Made 

in . . . 

Paul, Buf- Freight Prepaid 

falo, Kansas Double cases all over; best copper tank ; 


City or Racine nursery, self-regulating. Best 140-chick 
hot-water Brooder, $4.50. Ordered together $11.50. Satis- 
facti d. No hi at any price are better. 
Write for book today or send price and save waiting. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 77, Racine, Wis. 


ZL LIL LULELL 


Makes Expert Stenographers 


It is the simplest, most legible and rapid shorthand in existence. 
Itemploys no shading, no positions, no hundreds of brain rack- 
ing tulesand i no th ds of word signs to be mem- 
orized. Enroll with one of the highest grade stenographic 
training schools in the United States. No failures. Textbook 
on approval. Write for free booklet No. 


2. 
The PERNIN SHORTHAND INSTITUTE, Detroit 


































We Supply the U. 2% 
Government 


A Prices Cut in Half 


this season. Our large 
new 104-page Band in- 
strument catalog Sent 
FREE. Write to-day. 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 
172 E. 4th 8t., Cincinnati; or, 
326 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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Splendid Chance to Obtain Agency 
orhigh grade patented specialty. Sells to business men, professional 
nd homes. No experience necessary. Samples free to workers. 


SANITAX BRUSH COMPANY, 2331 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 











anxious to arrange terms with you,*and 
show you the hopelessness of your own 
position, that I will tell you. You spoke 
of the million drawing forty thousand 
pounds interest annually, but it draws no 
interest. I dare not set that money at 
work until you are out of my th, one 
way or another. All the Stock Exchange 
transactions were liquidated in gold, and 
the money is now in the shape of French 
louis, American eagles, English sovereigns, 
and German twenty-mark pieces. It rests 
in safe-deposit va in Paris, New York, 
London and Berlin. If I were compelled 
to fly to any of these countries I should 
find myself in possession of a quarter of a 
million, without the necessity of drawing 
a check or of being identified. But there 
will be no need for flight. There are ee | 
two options open to you: on the one hand, 
there is a sure and comfortable annuity for 
life; on the other, penal servitude. No 
sane man can hesitate for a moment over 
the choice.” 

“You talk of sanity. Are you so de- 
mented that you dare submit that cock- 
and-bull story to the scrutiny of a court of 
justice?”’ 

“Certainly not. I shouldn’t think of 
such a — 

“Then what’s the point of all this talk? 
Do you hope to frighten me with fiction?” 

“Oh, no. I may inform you that the 
chief of police and two of his men are in 
the room on the other side of the hall. 
A certain signal will bring them here on 
the instant—one of two signals, in fact. 
First a revolver shot; so, as I have no 
weapon, it rests entirely with you whether 
or not you call them. Second, if I should 
turn that knob”—pointing to the electric 
light extinguisher beside the private-room 
door—‘‘the police would come in. For 
my own safety I shall make no attempt 
to reach the knob, so you had better 
sit down quietly and come to terms with 
me.” 

“You have not explained why you 
related that piece of fiction about the dead 
actor.” 

“T told you nothing but the truth. I 
said I would not put forward that story; 
for if the police come in I shall merely say 
you attempted blackmail, reciting to them 
exactly what you charged me with. The 
cock-and-bull story, as you call it, will not 
come out through any motion of mine. It 
will be discovered when the police, finding 
you started a bank account in London, 
make investigations. No one will be more 
surprised than I when that cock-and-bull 
story is laid before the public by the 
criminal authorities.” 

“You hypocritical villain!” shouted 
Randall, trembling with anger. ‘‘ You say 
I have two choices, but there is a third you 
hadn’t thought of. I shall first rid the 
world of such a ruffian. ’Tis self-defense. 
You’ve threatened me with prison, and 
I'll take my chance that the truth comes 
out.” 

Randall whisked round his revolver, 
certain that the manager would make a 
dash for the electric knob. Murdoch, how- 
ever, sat par age unconcerned, though 
watching alertly through his half-closed | 
eyes every movement of his enemy. The 
moment Randall’s right arm began its 
sweep pitch darkness fell, all the more 
blinding because of the previous bright- 
ness. Six shots rang out in quick succes- 
sion, but the living target was immune 
beneath the table, making his way toward 
the outer door. Randall rushed toward 
the spot where his foe had been seated, and 
fell over a chair. The door burst open, 
and two bull’s-eye lanterns showed the 
assailant sprawling and swearing. He had 
thrown away the empty revolver and was 
ae for the other when the police 
pounced, taking him at a complete dis- 
advantage. Just as the handcuffs clicked 
upon his wrists the chandelier was sud- 
denly turned full on, and the chief of police 
saw the bank manager standing beside the 
outer door, with his hand on the electric 
knob. 

“Are you hurt, sir?” asked the chief 
anxiously. 

“Not even a scratch, thank you, 
Murdoch answered him, smiling, “although 
I am much relieved by your promptness. I 
don’t think he shot to kill, but merely to 
frighten. Poor Randall seems to be a 
nervous wreck. Overwork, probably. I 
have been anxious about him for some 
time. I told you this morning that he 
suffered from strange delusions, making 
the most shocking charges against my 
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Read These 


Rare Letters! f 


Revealing How Pompeian Face Cream 
Makes People Good-Looking 


Several million use Pompeian Massage Cream. § They are certainly enthusiastic about it. Read and see for yourself. 


Note «@ These unusual endorsements were sent to the ‘‘ Good Housekeeping '’ Magazine. This publication, noted for its 
¢ discriminating class of readers, wished to find out what its subscribers thought of products advertised in its pages. 
That Pompeian Massage Cream stands high in their estimation is evident from the few of the many letters we have space to 
reproduce (exactly as written except the italics). Obviously, we are not at liberty to give the names of the writers of 
these unusual endorsements. However, names and addresses sent on request. 


What Women Say: 


Pompeian Massage Cream has marvelous cleaning qualities. 





What the Men Say: 


We have used Pompeian Massage Cream in our family for 





I have seen a woman go to her room /ooking Aaggard,weary some time, and all are equally pleased with its beneficial effects 
and worn,and issue therefrom a short time after looking as i/she My son who is just beginning to shave, was greatly troubled 
had discovered the bloom of youth,theskin wasso rosy, and the with his face until some friend recommended Aim to try 
tired lines so much less observable. Mrs. » Detroit, Mich. Pompeian Massage Cream after shaving, and the trouble 


disappeared entirely after its use and has not returned. My 
young daughter has been troubled with freckles for some time, 
but since using the cream they are hardly to be notice:|, 
M , Denver, Col. 
The skin feels delightfully refreshed after the use of 
Pompeian Massage Cream, and looks clean and healthy. 
A 50c jar lasts a long time. Mr. . Denver, Col. 


Because I like to be c/e.1n “‘ce// deep” 1 like Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream, The first time I used it I was as startled as at 
my first Turkish bath. Mrs. , Everett, Mass. 

Pompeian Massage Cream certainly works wonders for one 
who uses it perseveringly. I have fairly scoured my skin with 
soap and water, then after using Pompeian Cream was able to 
rub off what looked like dirt. It gives one a sense of Sresh- 
ness and cleanliness unequalled by anything I have ever used. 

Mrs 











I am approaching forty-eight years of age, and it is a diffi- 















» Bristol, R.I. cult matter to convince any of my customers or friends who do 

I have used Pompeian Massage Cream with gratifying results. not know my age that I am that old. They guess my age at 

I know it will remove all facial blemishes, smooth out all lines not more than thirty-five. And I attribute my youthful appear 

and wrinkles,and ts an absolutely necessary articleonthetoilet ance to the use of ‘‘ Pompeian Massage,"' and one massage a 

table of any refined woman. Mrs. , Columbia, Tenn. week does the business, and the massage treatment enables me 
‘ ; ; : a day a t he ma 

I went out with my sister one morning and saw one whole side peta: ee ng betcr gone — A an ned tag af 

of a front window of a drug store decorated with nothin at aid wb we - te yaa} -mewead> a 

a drug , be this unsolicited testimonial of the merits of Pompeian Massage 


Pompeian Massage Cream. We purchased a supply. She writes 
to know if I am still growing young, which, of course, I am. 
Jt is one of the luxuries of my /éfe. It goes so far as to make 
me feel at peace with all the world. Mrs. , Orwell, N.Y. 


will avail you anything for publication I authorize you to use it 
W. H. Hoffman, Cincinnati, O 
I find your cream to be very good a/ter a shave. It makes 
the face feel better and does away with the stinging, itchy 











I have used Pompeian Massage Cream for three or four Jeeling. 1 have procured a couple of bottles. 
years and could write volumes on its excellent qualities — W. A. McNeil, Richmond, Va 
Space, however, forbids. Miss » Detroit, Mich. I state with pleasure that / Aave dren using your massage 
Pompeian Massage Cream /eaves the skin soft, cool, and cream a very long time, and heartily recommend it to all, 
velvety. My husband uses it always after shaving. We as I think it is the best made and the best ever will be made. 
began its use through advertisements in Good Housekeeping. I think a gentleman's cabinet is not complete without 4 
Mrs , Cincinnati, Ohio. It is very refreshing and healing, esfecia//y when a man 
Pompeian Massage Cream is exced/ent for the skin, giving shaves. It instantly relieves that sore and itchy feeling. I am 
tt a soft, healthy look. Miss ———. asonville, Canada. more than pleased with it 
We have used and like Pompeian Massage Cream. It is an Chas. J. Hromatka, Allegheny, Pa 


Note: Last 3 endorsements taken from the hundreds of un- 
Solicited ones on file in our office. 





ats use. rs. » Omaha, Neb. 





















honesty.” 













MOISTURE 1S DESIRED 
DPS OF PLAIN WATER 
ANTITY TOBE USEO AFTER 
OM THE JAR 













Send for a Sample Jar 


You have been hearing about Pompeian scientifically made Massage Cream like 
for years. You know it is unequalled for Pompeian. No grease to grow hair; no 
imparting a clear,clean,fresh,unwrinkled _ stickiness in Pompeian. For sale by all 
skin. You know it is the most popular~ dealers, in 50c and $1 sizes. A1é6é-page 
face cream made, 10,000 jars being sold booklet on the care of the face sent with 
daily tomen and women. Youhavemeant each quarter-ounce sample jar. Please 
to try Pompeian. This is your chanceto use the coupon below and enclose 10 cents 
discover what a vast difference there is be- in silver or stamps (U. S. only) to cover 
tween an ordinary ‘“‘cold’”’ cream and a_ cost of postage and packing. Address 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co. 49 Prospect St. ,Cleveland,O. 





















b P Gentlemen En 
y closed find 10c, to 

’ cover cost of postage 
and packing. Please 
send me one copy of your 
fanious illustrated massage 
book and a special sample 
jar of Pompeian Massage Cream. 


Name. 


Address 



















































every Improvement 
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thought and’ study 
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The Smith Premier Typewriter Co..Inc.. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Write for This Book on 
This Full 18-20-Horse 





Power Car That Always | 


Goes the Route 


Not ‘*an engine in a =, 
buggy "’ but built up from 
highest type Chassis carry- 
ing powerful water-cooled 
motor. Speed 1 to 30 miles. 
Goes 25 miles on one gal. 
gasoline. 


The Invincible Schacht 


Handsome lines and finish — Regular auto appearance — 
High wheel style best for all roads— sand, mud and moun- 
tain climbing. Economy of first cost and long life dura- 
bility. Quick control from steering wheel — Friction drive — 
Double chain to each rear wheel — Absolutely gearless and 
clutchless — Puncture proof Goodrich solid rubber tires — 
Timken Roller Bearings —Sheblar carburetor, etc. All of 
highest quality. Write for price — free books as prospective 
buyer or special offer to agents. 





. THE SCHACHT MFG. C0., 2726 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio 


|” A Garden of Roses for Less Than | 
You Would Pay for One Bouquet 


Try having your own 
Mm 2 Rose Garden this sum- 
mer. It pays! 














Less than the price of 
a single florist’s bouquet 
will provide the plants. 

A little pleasure-giving 

mand health- producing 
work will do the rest. 

And how proud you'll 
be when your neighbors 
admire your garden! 

We tell you how, from §f 
long experience, in‘‘ The 
Garden of Delight."’ 

This book is free to all 
who write before the lim- 
ited edition is gone. We 
await your letter. 


HELLER BROS. 
912 Main St. 
New Castle, 
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‘‘ Any one who knows you, Mr. Murdoch, 
will pay little attention to slanders on your 
character,’’ said the chief. ‘Stil, it bears 
an ugly look when a young man seeks an 
interview with you, and comes armed. It 
is evident he intended mischief from the 
first. That signifies premeditation, and 
not impulse.” 

“‘Ah, permit me to explain. The two 
revolvers are mine, not his. One belongs 
to this drawer, the other to the cashier’s 
desk. You may think me reckless, but I 
ote them to him. He aan beside 

imself with fear that I should attack him, 
so I showed him there were no weapons in 
the bank except those two pistols, and in 
order to soothe him I placed them in his 
c ay 
orgetting they were loaded?” 
No. I was never in any Saar but I 
resolved to learn how far he would go. A 
man in his condition cannot shoot straight. 
His hands were trembling all the time we 
talked. But I feel certain that a month at 
the seaside will set him right again. It 
is his misfortune, poor chap, that, even 
though he recovers, I can never risk placing 
him in a responsible position again. Now, 
Chief, here are pens, ink and paper. Would 
you sit down and take his deposition? He 
made some very serious allegations against 


e. 

The chief drew up a chair to the table 
and prepared to write, looking across at 
his prisoner. William Randall’s face was 
ghastly pale. The cold grip of the hand- 
cuffs on his wrists seemed to have frozen 
his blood. 

“Formulate your charge, Randall. The 
chief will take down what you say.” The 
manager - ke encouragingly, as one does 
to an invalid. 

The cashier made no reply. 

“You remember I advised you to go to 
the chief of police in the first place.” (A 
pause, in which there was silence.) ‘‘ Don’t 
you?” 

‘‘Yes, I remember,’ 
last. 


“Very well; repeat what you said,” or- 
dered the manager. 

“T have no charge to make against you, 
Mr. Murdoch.” 

“Oh yes, you have. I stole the bonds.” 

“ Jo. ’ 

a speculated with them in London.” 

“ oO ” 


“ 
“ 


’ 


answered Randall 
at 


‘*You mentioned a date. That is what 
I am anxious to get fixed in writing, and 
before witnesses.” 

“If there is no charge there can be no 
date.” 

“‘Ah, I am sorry, because I can easily 
prove that during the time the speculation 
was alleged to be going on I never visited 
London, nor for three months after. I 
was too busy here in the bank. You may 
recollect the panic of two years ago, 
Chief?” 

“Yes,” replied the chief, ‘‘and we were 
all very proud that the bank pulied 
through.” 

‘‘We pulled through, but my nose was 
kept to the grindstone for several months, 
never once giving me a chance to leave 
Chelsingham. ell, Chief, what are we 
to do with our prisoner?” 

“Will you appear against him, Mr. 
Murdoch?” 

“If I do it will be merely to state what 
I have said to you: that the man is tem- 
porarily irresponsible.” 

‘You make no charge against him?” 

i BO.”” 

‘Then I don’t see how, without a charge, 
we can hold him.” 

“T will be responsible for his future 
conduct if you let him go. The bank 
has always been rather open-handed with 
employees who break down in its service, 
so r shall make a proposal to the directors 
at the next meeting which will very likely 
be adopted.” 

* Take off the handcuffs,’’ said the chief 
to his men, and as they obeyed this com- 
mand the chief said, aside, to the bank 
manager: 

“‘Tf all men were as honest and as gener- 
ous as you, Mr. Murdoch, this would be a 
better world than it is.” 

The manager laughed. 

“May I encourage that opinion by 
begging you to accept these two ten-pound 
notes with which to recompense e 
officers for their long vigil and alert 
assistance? They will, of course, say 
nothing about tonight’s work to any one. 
So far as integrity none of us is so 
honest that we may look for Elijah’s 
chariot of fire.” 





To 

owners 

of cylinder 

machines, of 

every make— 

Columbia and others: 

Columbia Indestructible 

Cylinder Records fit any 

machine, and last forever. 

They won't break, no matter how 

roughly they are used; they won't 

wear out, no matter hew long they are 

played. Moreover, their tone is far purer, 
clearer and more brilliant than that of any other cylinder record made. 

Ask your dealer to play one for you, using the special Extra-Tension reproducer. If your 

dealer does not carry Columbia Indestructible Cylinder Records, send us 35 cents and we 
will send you a sample record by return mail, postage paid—with a catalog. 





, COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L, Dept. A 2, Tribune Building, New York. 
BRANCHES: New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, Dealers in all principal cities. 
Philadelphia, New Orleans, Washington, London, Dealers Wanted — Exclusive selling rights given where 
HEADQUARTERS FOR CANADA: 40 Melinda St., we are not properly represented. obbers Wanted Ix. 
clusive Columbia jobbing rights open in choice territory. 








Toronto, Ont. 











Boom Your Trade With 


STAT ESMAN 


° 
Weatherproof Signs 
Tack on trees, barns, any- 
where. Our“ wax process” makes 
them proof against weather ex- 
7 . posure for 2 to5 years. Cost 75% 
less than wood or metal. Printed 
on heavy board in any combination 
of fast colors, any size, and shipped 
» rea Sreight prepaid. 

Only signs possible to hang on wire fences 

because of our exclusive fence clasps. 
Pulling Advertisements 32;2°".'%2 S* 
business all the time 
and are the most economical and effective way to advertise. 
We furnish phrases if desired. Write on your letter head for 


_s — *s.. _.- —— JF 
samples, prices and full information. A trial 1,000 will help 7, (/) , s Gi 
abolish dull trade. Ask for booklet, ‘‘ Do you believe in signs?’’ iH | lf 

HIGH CLASS SALESMEN WANTED. i }: ik. aA 0) 
—~J md — . = 


THE STATESMAN CO., 23 Jefferson Ave., Marshall, Mich. — 


HY NOT BEAN ARTIST? 


Our graduates are filling High Salaried 
Positions. Good artists 


EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 
and upwards, in easy fascinating work. Our 
courses of ‘ome Instruction by cor- ]} 

respondence, are com! » .__ Eleven years’ suc- 
cessful teaching. Expert instructors. We help graduates 
to positions. Write for Handsome Art Book, Pre 
& SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART (Founded 1898) 
maa NN. 46 Gallery Fine Arts, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Earning Money 


Any one—man, woman, boy, girl—can 
do it and no experience is necessary. 
THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL and THE 
SATURDAY EVENING Post have made it 
sure. All you need is faith in yourself. 
If you think you’re going to 
amount to something, write to 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 


and get your start now. 


























than 6%, you should write for book- 
let £ and descriptive list of our first 
farm mortgages. 
E. J. LANDER & COMPANY 
GRAND FORKS, N. D. 


If your money yields less | 





4 for irrigating fields, for use in 
Running Water {he 'fotce sha at the barn. 


can be had at small ex- Ws. ulic Ram 
pense by installing a Niagara Hydra 
Write for illustrated catalogue A D and estimate. 
We furnish Caldwell Tanks and Towers. 
NIAGARA HYDRAULIC ENGINE CO., 
140 Nassau 8t., New York. Factory: Chester, Pa. 


PIAY Sexi PLAY S 
FREE! FREE! FREE! 


Address 8AM’L FRENCH, 33 W. 224 Street, New York 


- $1 Down 


BURROWES BILLIARD & Poot TABLE 





. Wouldn't you like to know 

e pecimens what the ores look like from 

which we get our gold, 

silver, gopper, lead, tin, zinc, nickel, iron, graphite 

and sulp. ur? These 10 specimens boxed, and labeled, sent 
postpaid 50 cts. Single specimens 10 cts. (no stamps). 

G. B. McLAUGHLIN, Civ. Eng., SHARPSVILLE, PA. 














$1 DOWN puts into your home any table worth from $6 to $15. $2 a month pays balance. 
Higher priced Tables on correspondingly easy terms. We supply all cues, balls, etc., free. 
The Burrowes Home Billiard and Pool Table is 
Become an Expert at Home ascientifically built Combination Table,adapted 
for the most expert play. It may be set on your dining-room or library table, or mounted on 
legs or stand. When not in use it may be set aside out of the way. 
NO RED TAPE—On receipt of first instalment we will ship Table. Play on it one week. 
If unsatisfactory retarn it, and we will refund money. Write to-day for catalog. 
THE E. T. BURROWES CO. 15 N Street, Portland, Me. 
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pupil of The W. Martin Johnson School of Art 
- at work in her own home. 


This school offers the best instruction 
In drawing, painting, general illustration and decorative 
designing for all purposes to be had in this country. 

The courses have been prepared by the most 
celebrated artists in America. The lessons and 
criticisms are -—_ mail to the students. More 
can be accomplished in a sherter time and at less 
cost in yourown home by this method of teaching 
than can be had in any New York or Paris 
academy or studio. ~< 

Send for illustrated booklet containing repro- 
ductions in color by William M. Chase, Howard 

Chandler Christy and others. 

W. Martin Johnson, formerly Art Director of 

THE Lapies’ HoME JouRNAL, is President of 


THE W. MARTIN JOHNSON SCHOOL OF ART 
Number 5 Madison Avenue, New York City. 






































of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘fine form’’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and’ in society. 
—Always evenly in front and back — no 
bulkiness —no clraw-strings — no lacing —no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy foe reateriat and mare them made at home. 

Send for our ustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 

Free Maternity Skirt ’’—It's FREE to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free al, 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the gar- 
ment toyourorder. When you get it, wearit ten days, 
and if you don’t find it exactly as represented, 
send it back and we will cheerfully refund every 
cent paid. Other Skirts—If not in need of a 
maternity skirt, remember our famous B& W dress 
and walking skirts will positively please you— 
guarantee.— Illustrated book free. Which 
Shall we send? Write to-day to 


Beyer & Williams Co. ,Dept.28, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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1 f A R D, 
The Saxonia lights same as 


any lamp and produces gas 
off the top of the wick, a fine 
white light. 

Burns 1-3 oil of ordinary lamp; gives 
three times light. 1-5 cost of gas, 1-10 


\ 
\ 

SNS 

-— 

i Bi 

Ga 4 cost of electricity. Pays for itself. 

/ Imported chimney and mantle of extra 


INS 


strength with burner complete for $3, 
express paid. Money refunded if 
not as represented. Booklet free. 
Agents Wanted, 
U.S. A.Lighting Co. 
259 Main &t., Springfield, Mass. 
Refer to Banks of the city, 
eet, or Dun 


Bradstr: 
LEITS|ANY'STANDARD.LAMP 
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A New Idea in Dump-Wagons 
iv is box placed on the gear that you now have, will 
=f faa a dump- wagon, at one-third the usual price. It 
ber aa the load instantly or spread it. Entire foot 
vay hy SO mage Saree Sm seo l for use along 
; . e for prices and catalog. 
EVERETT MFG. CO.,66 LakeBt.. Newark New York 





Genuine Impo 


Mexi i 

w exican Diamonds 
ah ie send you FRBE a Genuine Arizona Ruby in the rough, 
ft oth tated catalogue of GENUINE MEXICAN DIAMONDS 
and other Gems. Mexican Di ds exact! ble finest 
eee blue-white diamonds, stand acid tests, are cut by experts, 
— we sell at 1-40th the cost. Only gem of its kind 


SPECIAL OFFE “ ood 
a oa OFFER. For 50c deposit as guarantee of g' 
Diamon fepde aporownl, registered, either % or 1 carat Mexican 

, . a 5 " 

rite today, Coulee Rs 4 back if desired. Agents wanted. 


MEXICAN DIAMOND IMPORTING CO.,.Dept. B22, LAS CRUCES, N. M. 


GENTS ONE 
am on this. Combination NINE IN 
— Pin. Nine articles combined. -ightning Seller. Sample 


FORSHEE MFG. CO., Box 302, Dayton, O. 














Arizona Rub 
To Introduce Our FREE P 








THE CONFESSIONS 
OF A CON MAN 


(Continued from Page 17) 


The circus was — for about twenty 

miles. That, I figured, was the danger- 

belt; if I could get away from our paper 

the trick was half turned. By the time 

the sun was high we had passed the last 
ste 


poster. 

The day came off terribly hot. We were 
on a hard macadam road, and Minnie 
couldn’t find a handful of dust to blow the 
flies off herself. She began to get irritated, 
but still I jabbed her on. Jakey gave me 
no help—he hadn’t any stomach for ele- 
ey 2 She took to stopping and lifting 

er feet to show that her toes were sore. 
But I prodded away at her, trying to make 
all the distance that I could. 

Just when I began to wonder if I hadn’t 
better give her a little rest for breakfast, 
Minnie looked over into a field and saw a 
duck os She turned and charged for it 
straight through two lines of snake fence, 
with me nanan by the hook to her ear. 
When we reached the water’s edge I 
dro \ her. She kept straight on to the 

iddle of the pond, had a bath and a 
drink, and stood there, weaving. The 
farmer came along and collected seven 
dollars for the fence. It wasn’t worth 
seventy cents, but we couldn’t afford to 
dispute it with him. I made him throw in 
a half-bale of hay. I put that out on the 
bank and tossed it temptingly before 
Minnie. She cocked her little eye at it; 
but she saw through my steer and remained 
planted in the center of the — I 
mounted the elephant pony and tried to 
urge him into the water. He knew ele- 
phants and their ways better than I; when- 
ever he got to the brink he’d shy and 
refuse to go a step. 

Jakey sat on the fence and asked me why 
I didn’t go in for her on foot. That was 
just like him. I cussed him; but I took off 
my shoes and tried it. Minnie waited 
until I had waded out to my hips; then 
she sucked up a trunkful of water and let 
me have it square in the face. It was like 
standing up to a fire hose. I waded out 
again, and again she doused me. I came 
out spluttering and told Jakey that it was 
his turn. He took a pole, and stood on 
the edge of the pond, and poked at her. 
Minnie wheeled and doused him, too. It 
became plain that Minnie didn’t propose 
to move until she got good and ready. 

So we bought some provisions of the 
farmer, established watches, and had a 
little sleep in our wet clothes. Minnie, 
standing up and weaving, elephant fashion, 
had a nap on her own account. 


The Circus That Disappeared 


Late in the afternoon, when it had cooled 
off, and she had soaked the soreness out 
of her feet, Minnie just naturally walked 
out and stood by the gap of the fence and 
waited to be driven on. We gave her 
some hay, and resumed the march. I 
i she had better sense than Jakey and 

. Probably if we had kept on driving her 
at that pace we would have killed her. 

For five days and nights we drove 
Minnie toward Baltimore, making as much 
of the distance as we could by night. We 
told the farmers that we were circus men 
with a performing elephant act, goin 
down to join our show at Baltimore. 
found from them just how to avoid the 
towns, making the excuse that she scared 
the horses. 

We reached Baltimore without so much 
as a word from the lawyers. From there 
we shipped the whole outfit C. O. D. to 
Philadelphia, and sold out to the horse- 
trader for twenty-five hundred dollars. 
Minnie alone was worth three thousand 
dollars, but we had to take what we could 

et. In later years Jakey threw me down 

ard, and I might have foreseen it from 
the way he acted on that trip. Why, when 
we made our divvy he kicked on sending 
one hundred dollars to the sheriff! 

I ager that was the longest circus 
parade on record—except one. An old- 
time circus man named O’Brien once had 
his show attached in a town of Maryland, 
just over the border from Pennsylvania. 

t was tied up completely; but he was nice 
and cordial about it. He told the lawyers 
that he would go right on with the per- 
formance, making as much money for them 
as he could until they sent some one else 
to take charge. When time came to get out 
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Costs But 2 Cents 
a Week . 


To Have Your Washing 
Done by Electricity 


This is no ordinary advertisement. It deals with Not an Experiment! 
a household invention that lifts from the shoulders Thowsands in Use 





of women a burden they’ve borne for centuries. 

The simple facts are so astonishing as to seem 

almost incredible. We bring to your attention the 1900 MOTOR 
WASHER. A washer that can be operated either by eleetricity 
or water power. A machine that actually does away with the 
work and worry of wash-day! Cuts the cosé of doing a wash- 
ing to the insignificant sum of 2 cents a week. Practically 
eliminaies expense! Shortens fime to MINUTES, instead of 
Hours! , 

And all this wonderful economy and convenience brought 
about by a machine so simple that a mere child can run it as 
well as a grown person. 

These are sweeping statements, but we are prepared to 
prove them—and we pay for the privilege of doing so. 


Washes in Two to Six 
Minutes! 


We mean it. Seeing is believing. It seldom takes 
longer than /wo minutes. Never longer than si2/ 
And the clock will verify our claim. If, after you’ve 
tried the Washer free for thirty days, you don’t care 
to keep it, we will take it back. You will not be 
bothered by “ please-keep-it”’ letters. That’s not our 
way of doing business, 


Does Both the Washing and Wringing 
A Fine Wringer Furnished Free 


The Motor Washer operates the Wringer, too. 
No crank to turn—no handle. The Wringer works 
itself, just as the Washer does. Cog wheels cased 
in steel to prevent danger of soiling clothes or mash- 
ing the fingers. The Wringer comes FREE with 
every 1900 Motor Washer. 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


(Either Electric Motor or Water Power Motor) 


Sent Anywhere On 30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


To Any Responsible Reader of The Saturday Evening Post 























| The 1900 Motor Washer 
Run by Electricity 











Just because our claims seem 
most too good to be true, we go 
the limit to prove them. Any re- 
sponsible man or woman, anywhere, 
can get a 1900 Motor Washer on 30 
days’ free trial—just by asking for 
it/ We welcome the opportunity 
to ship out these washers for ac- 
tual test in the home. Get one — 
FREE of expense or obligation to 
buy. Let it do four big washings. 
Wash your heavy blankets, coun- 
terpanes, sheets, table linen, lace 
curtains, underwear, lingerie, fine 
laces. It will wash them as clean 
and spotless as soap and water can 
make them. Betf/er than can be 
done dy hand. No wear on clothes 
as in the ‘‘ washboard way.” And 
the washer will not injure the most 
delicate fabrics — for it cleanses by 
| holding clothes séi/i while the 
motion of the tub drives the soapy 
water over and under and through 
them. You don’t need to touch it 
while it is doing its work. 


1900 Motor Washer 
Run by 
Water Power 




















This Washing 
Machine can Ps 

on 
also be run 
with Gasoline 
Engine Power 


Which Book shall we Send, —“ Electric” or “Water Power”? 


The Motor Washer Book tells the whole story, with pictures to make things plain. How 
either electric power or water power is harnessed to the most perfect washing machine ever 
invented. Wash-day worries take wings when the 1900 Motor Washer enters a home. You 
need it’ in your home. Why not have it? In simple justice to yourself you should at least 
give the machine atrial. Please do this at our expense. Check off, in coupon below, either 
‘Electric Motor Washer Book”’ or ‘‘ Water Motor Washer Book.” 

Address the 1900 Washer Co., 3282 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y.; or, if you live in Canada 
address the Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge’ St., Toronto, Canada. 


The 1900 Washer Co., 3282 Henry St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
or Canadian 1900 Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada 
Gentlemen :—Please send Free Motor Washer Book I have checked below, to 


Name 


Town - Stale 


Electric Motor Washer Book [J Water Motor Washer Book [J 








On the Trail of the Ghost 


By VANCE THOMPSON 

This is the most extraordinary se- 
ries on psychic research ever printed 
ina magazine. Hundreds of authors, 
some of them fiction writers, have 
prepared slipshod, hastily written 
articles, more or less vague, incor- 
rect, incoherent and untrustworthy. 
Hampton's special writers have been 
studying this subject both in this 
country and abroad for a year, inter- 
viewing the most celebrated European 
savants, and experimentalists, attend- 
ing seances and making photographs 
by new special processes. 

Here for the first time you will get 
a definite, concise and all-embracing 
series of authentic articles upon the 
whole matter of ghostland and human 
communication therewith. If you 
miss this series you miss the most start- 
ling documents that the last score of 
years have seen in the magazine world. 


HAMPTON’S 


MAGAZINE 
March-——On Sale Now 


Twenty other great features in this great 
new magazine. Special Articles by Admiral 
Evans, Capt. Fritz Duquesne, Herbert N. 
Casson, Eugene P. Lyle, Jr., and others. 
Rex Beach's new serial. Short Stories by 
Mary R. S. Andrews, Josephine Daskam 
Bacon, Charles Battell. Loomis, Arthur 
Morrison, Earl Derr Bigger, and others, 
Buy it today — any live newsdealer. 


15 Cents. 
Sample copy (of January or February) free for a two- 
cent stamp. Hampton's Magazine, New York. 















is made not to mar. 
It does not crack, 
peel or chip off, nor 
will heavy furniture 
damage it. It is water- 
prooftoo. *61” istough 
and elastic; preserves 
the floor and has a last- 
ing, brilliant luster. It 


‘Shows Only the 


Write for Free Sample Panel 


or peel this varnish. Send for Floor 
Finishing Booklet. 
PRATT & LAMBERT-INGC. 
Varnish Makers 60 Years 
88 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Factories in 7 Cities 











the parade he went from wagon to wagon, 
saying to the boys: 

‘Now get everything out and make as 
fine a showing as we can; we want to help 
these people.” The lawyers stood around 
and approved of his gameness. The = 
got pretty nearly. everything except the 
tents and the seats in that parade. The 
steerer stayed behind and entertained 
the lawyers in the big tent. When the 

de had got to the end of the main street 
it kept right on—over the bridge into Penn- 
sylvania. The last wagon was safe out of 
Maryland before the lawyers woke up. 
O’Brien couldn’t show in Pennsylvania 
because he had left his tents behind;. and 
O’Brien’s parade traveled one hundred and 
thirty miles into Philadelphia. 

That winter I did my only turn with the 
poolrooms. The game was the one from 
which wire tapping has been developed. 
The racing returns to the West used all to 
come through New York. Our gang had 
corrupted a New York operator. He was 
to hold back the winning flash from the 
Western poolrooms, and indicate, by a 
series of signals in the preliminary news, 
just what that winner was. One of the 
signals will stand as an example for the 
rest. Suppose the word came: ‘Scotch 
Plaid is kicking at the post.” It meant that 
the horse two numbers down from Scotch 
Plaid on the official list, Visalia, we’ll say, 
had won. After an interval long enough 
for us to get down bets, the real flash 
would come—“ Visalia Wins.” 

The scheme was hatched in Omaha. 
The members of the gang were too well 
known as grafters to do the playing them- 
selves. They took up with a young real- 
estate man named Singleterry who had 
been a regular poolroom player, and sent 
him down to Kansas City. Y wee kept to 
work Omaha. By putting up an imperson- 
ation of a gambler who is waiting for the 
latest odds before making his bet, and by 
avoiding the mistake of playing too high, 
I got away with my end of it for two days. 
But Singleterry botched it. The first day 
he played,a tento oneshot won. Herushed 
up, all excitement, and bet two hundred 
dollars. His manner and the size of his 
winning attracted attention. When, a day 
or two later, he tried to put up a thousand 
on a fifteen to one shot, they refused the 
money and started an investigation. Be- 
fore it was finished a good many Western 
Union employees lost their jobs. 

Of course you know that wire tapping, 
as Larry Summerfield and others practice 
it, is only the reverse English on that game. 
You can’t corrupt the Western Union em- 
ployees any more. But the grafters per- 
suade the sucker that they have done so, 
take him to a fake poolroom which they 
have fitted up themselves, make a ‘‘mis- 
take”’ in the returns, get his wad, and have 
the place pulled by ony detectives in 
order to lose him. don’t fancy that 

me. Too many people are in the secret. 

our cappers, your boosters and your 
phony cops tell their girls, and their girls 
tell other girls, until it gets all over town. 
The fewer people thereare in a graft transac- 
tion, the less risk there is. That was one of 
my reasons for favoring three-card monte 
as a steady game—no one is involved ex- 
cept you, your one steerer, and the sucker. 


Wigless Rubinstein 


Ie by his Mémoires, Anton 
Rubinstein did not have much sym- 
pathy to waste upon his rivals in the field 
of music. He regarded Liszt and Wagner 
as his personal enemies and wrote about 
them things which were not to his credit. 
He did not even bestow much love upon 
his own brother, Nicholas Rubinstein, who 
threatened to overshadow him. 

But Fate seemed to avenge his fellow- 
artists for the unkindness they had endured 
from him. After he had attained the 
zenith of fame and glory, after having been 
recognized the giant of the piano, as the 
only Rubinstein, he became conscious that 
his sight and memory were failing him. 

Toward the end of his life Rubinstein 
was at a reception in Paris, given in his 
honor by the Princess Alexander Bibesco. 
The conversation had fallen upon Paderew- 
ski, whose recent success in America was 
then the topic of the day. Some one asked 
Rubinstein why he, too, did not go to 
America and gather new laurels—lined 
with gold. 

, ‘A y replied oo old man, Mee no 
onger of an when it is permi to 
don a red wig!” 
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HE artistic rendering of -§ 
sary to the full enjoyment o 


tion mars the harmonic effect and often takes away the very 
soul of the composition. The one instrument which, to the tech- 


nically skilled and unskilled alike, 


interpretation of any selection in 


ANGELUS g | 


Player-Piano 


**The Three Wonders of the 
ANGELUS’’—which enable the 
Angelus performer to rival the most 
accomplished pianist in the translation 
of the true meaning of the music are: 


The MELODANT 

with which each component , each note of 
the melody is given orn te and ases of 
lesser value appropriately subdued, 

The PHRASING LEVER 
a wonderful “‘tempo"’ control, so re- 
sponsive to the varying mood of the per- 
former that every emotional touch i 
instantly communicated to the instrument 
and given full expression in the music. 

The ARTISTYLE 

a new and most instructive 
marking which guides the 
every delicate variation in the tone 
tempo of the music. 
expression-characters it is easy even for the 
novice, to play the piece so well that the 

ition cannot be distinguished from the 
effort of an expert musician. 

These three features are patented 
and are exclusive with the US 
instruments. Don’t make the mistake 
of purchasing another instrument until 
you have had a practical demonstra- 
tion of their value. 


Write us for our new booklet and 

name of ient repr tati 
THE WILCOX & WHITE Co. 
Established 1876. 
Regent House, Regent Street, London. 





MERIDEN, CONN. ° ‘ 





piece of music is always neces- 
its beauty. A faulty interpreta- 


makes possible a most arlistic 
the category of Music is—the 


















We make everything in the Riding-Gallery line from 
a hand-power 
Carousselles. Li 4 are simple in construction and 
require no special 

catalogue and particulars. 


172 Sweeney St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


8,000 ~ $10,000 


YEARLY is frequently made by 


owners of our famous 
Merry-Go-Rounds, 
It is a big-paying, 
healthful business. 
Just the thing for the 
man who can’t stand 
indoor work, is not fit 
for heavy work, and 
has some money to in- 
vestina money-maker, 










erry-Go-Round to the highest grade 





DOUBLE YOUR DESK CAPACITY 


by using the U. J. Disappearing Typewriter Stand. 


Easily fastened to a desk or table; is rigid, efficient and so simple. 
U. J. STAND COMPLETE $3 . 


together with special screws required. Charges prepaid anywhere. 
The type 


writer is drawn out easily, and can be dismounted in an 


instant. Does not prevent the use of pedestal drawers or cabinets, 
as ts always the case with side-swung typewriter supports. Te 
DISAPPEARING STAND O0., 1602 Nicholas Bldg. Toledo, Ohio 








nowledge to operate. Write for 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 








““CLINGFAST ” Nipple For Nursing Bottle 

Pure Gum, Right Size. Right Shape. 
Clings tightly. Oxtlasts 3 ordinary 
nipples. At druggists, or from us, 50c. 
doz. postpaid. THE GOTHAM CO, ,82 Warren St.,N.Y. 




























This handsome Solid 


Over 1300 


obtain only yo 
When you buy them direct from us, t 
money’s worth in products, but in additi 


Or, if you do not care for a Premium, you may have an equivalent value in additional Products. 
Either way, you receive twice the amount you could obtain at retail. 

We are the Largest Manufacturers in the World Selling Direct to the Consumer. We Have 
Been in Business Thirty-Four Years and Have Two Million Customers. 


Send for Our Catalogue. Spring Edition Now Ready 
It describes in detail the Larkin Idea of trading; shows how 
to furnish your home or clothe yourself out of present cost of 
living — how to save money. 
Send us your name and address today and we will mail 
you a copy postpaid. 





4 Ci z, BUFFALO, 
1875 N.Y. 
Friends West of the Mississippi River, please address 
LARKIN OO, of lll, PEORIA, ILL. 


A $10.00 Mission Rocker Without Cost 


penses of middlemen saved and given to you with a $10.00 purchase 
of Larkin Products: 
Laundry and Toilet Soaps, Toilet and Pharmacal 
Preparations, etc.— in all, there are over 250 household 
needs ta select from, of superior quality. 


Products. AllStandard Merchandise of Genuine Value. 


Factory -to-Family Dealing Saves For You All 
Profits and Expenses of Middlemen— Doubles 
the Purchasing-Power of Your Money. 

When you buy your household supplies at retail you 


-Oak Rocker represents the profits and ex- 
Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, 


Premiums Given with Purchases of Larkin 


LARKIN 


ur money’s worth in the wer ge purchased. 
he manufacturers, you obtain not only your 
on, your money’s worth again in a Premium. 








MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Latkizt Co. Please mail Catalogue No. 64 
and explain how the Larkin Idea saves money. 
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Just Published — All Book Stores 
Miss Minerva 


and William 





SENT FREE: The first chapter 

* (illustrated)of this 
most charming, laughable and endear- 
ing story — the tale of a little Southern 
boy and his maiden aunt, his amusing 
friends and his adventures, and her 
little romance. 


Send name and address with 
2cent stamp to cover postage 


Small 12mo. Cloth, 22 illustrations, $1.00 postpaid 


THE REILLY & BRITTON CO. 
Publishers 272 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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’ OF MODERATE Co ; 
It takes Special Study and Experience to design fire- 





proof construction, so cost will not be excessive. We 
render just this service. Write us your real cost limit 
and for $1.00 (this kills the idly curious), we will mail 
you a book of upwards of 200 of our 1500 designs best 
suited to your needs and guarantee cost of building fire- 
proof will not exceed cost of ordinary construction by 
morethan 15%. Isthe safety of your family, pictures, jew- 
els, books, etc., worth it? Saving in insurance pays it. 


THE KEITH CO., Architects, 1851 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Also Associate Architects in New York City: 


PARIS GARTERS 











5 
and 50 


cents at can come 









dealers or 
direct if next the 
he is out. wearer 





Nature has made the masculine 
leg flat on its inner front surface. 
From this point all stocking sup- 


But should come. 

ARIS is the only garter shaped 
and fitted in harmony with na- 
ture’s plan. Guaranteed to satisfy. 


A. Stein&Co., 159 Center Ave., Chicago 
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FREE 








Book - , Cashiers, Office rey 
Accountants, Auditors, Secretaries and Office —increase 


your salary through our new system of education outlined in 
Our sixteen page book prepared for you. 
“A Practical Way of Making More Money’’ 
Be an expert. It requires only a few minutes of your 5; 
time. The book is Pree To You, and will be mailed promptly 
Upon request. It tells you how you can earn more and that 
is what you want. It’s yours for the asking. Write Today. 
COMMERCIAL WORLD CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
166 Griswold Street, Detroit, Mich. 


—_—————————————————— eee 
[F YOU WANT to Enjoy the Laxury of Shaving 
Yourself and transforma disagreeable 

task into a delightful pleas- 

ure send $2.50 for our Master- 
piece Razor or free pam- 
phlet “How to 


















°. KLAUBERG & BROS., 171 William St., New York 


STAM 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, Brazil, Peru, 

CapeG.H.. Mexico, Natal, Java, etc., and Al- 
bum,10c. 1000 Pinely Mixed,20c. 65 diff. U.S. ,25¢. 1000 
hinges, 5¢. Agts. wtd., 50 per ct. List Pree. 1 buy stamps. 
C. Stegman, 5942 Cote Brilliante Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 












SLANG IN ENGLAND 
(Continued from Page 8) 


Riley in the Hoosier dialect, or so melo- 
diously-touching a poem as In de Gloom- 
erin’ ih negro dialect, or the pungent 
Biglow Papers of Lowell in the Yankee 
dialect, he may condescend to like them, 
yet he will not class them as dialect poetry 
at all. He will say that they represent the 
normal speech of most Americans. Take, 
again, those writers who have chosen to 
coin new words or to borrow from other 
ge in order to enrich their English. 
Carlyle may be as German as he will. 
Such a passage as the following will not be 
criticised by an Englishman, for it was 
written by a native of Great Britain. It 
is from Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus: 


That he, our poor Friend, should 
ever win for himself one of these grace- 
fuls (Holden)—Ach Gott! how could 
he hope it; should he not have died 
under it? There was a certain deliri- 
ous vertigo in the thought. Thus was 
the young man, if all-sceptical of 
Demons and Angels such as the vul- 
gar had once believed in, nevertheless 
not unvisited by hosts of true Sky- 
born, who visibly and audibly hovered 
round him wheresoever he went; and 
they had that religious —v in his 
thought, though as yet it was by their 
mere earthly and trivial name that he 
named them. 


This is really hideous, and it is not 
English at all; yet an Englishman will 
never condemn it. On the other hand, he 
will point the finger of scorn at Walt 
Whitman for his bits of French and 
Spanish, his adios and camarades. Carlyle, 
to him, is a language-maker; Whitman is 
only an eccentric American. 

ut it is when we come down absolutely 
to slang itself that we see how curiously the 
English mind can work. It makes no 
allowance for a sense of humor among our 
people. If an American baseball reporter 
strains his ingenuity to be verbally pic- 
turesque, and turns in a column or two of 
flaring metaphors and vigorous, though 
crude, descriptive phrases, an Englishman 
shudders where an American merely laughs. 
No educated person in our country is in 
danger of going to school to the baseball 
reporter. His vocabulary is not twisted by 
the linguistic freaks of Mr. George Ade. 
He will read them for the amusement they 
afford, but they are not models for his 
speech and style. This is what an English- 
man cannot made to understand. He 
is always mistaking the language of The 
Chorus Lady for the language which 
American men and women of refinement 
habitually use. But, of course, as a matter 
of fact, no one comes away from the theater 
wishing to imitate the speech of Patricia 
on the “‘pazaz,’’ any more than, after wit- 
nessing a juggling exhibition, he goes out 
into the street and suddenly begins throw- 
ing handsprings. 


The Slang-Riddled English 


It would, perhaps, be just as well if the 
English were to turn their eyes inward 
and give themselves a little self-examina- 
tion. Asa matter of fact, there is no coun- 
try in the world where slang so saturates 
the speech of every class as is the case in 
England. The language there is sj. = 
like their political system—in strata. The 
conversation of a university man is not 
quite the same as the conversation of a Pall 
Mall lounger, nor does either resemble that 
of the race-track tout, or the costermonger, 
or the cockney patron of the “‘’alls.”” And 
all of these are different again from the 
strange argot which thieves and other crim- 
inals employ as they crouch over their ale 
in some low pot-house and talk the talk of 
cracksmen—with its ‘‘pustulous vocabu- 
lary, of which each word seems an unclean 
ring of a monster of mud and darkness.” 
But from the university man to the lurking 
cutthroat they all use English that is not 
the ——— of a whole people, but rather 
the English of some class—that is to say, the 
sort of speech that is riddled through and 
through with slang. 

The curious fact is that very few, even 
of cultivated Englishmen, recognize this 
slang as being slang. They are so familiar 
with it that it seems to them linguistically 
pure. As soon, however, as they get hold 
of some stray piece of American humor 
they roar with laughter or snort with in- 
dignation, and agree unanimously that 
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Day’s Work 


What Does It Mean to You? 


What thoughts beset you as you leave the house each 
morning for the day’s work? Ts it “the same old grind 
at the same old wage’ or is the outlook bright? 







There is no reason in the world why the prospect should 
not be bright. With a training such as the International 
Correspondence Schools of Scranton can give you, you need 
never anticipate the day’s work with misgiving. You will 
know that whatever task the day brings, you will be well able 
to perform it. That whatever information may be required 
about your work, you will be qualified to furnish it. That if pro 
motions are in order you will be one oi the first considered. 
That if expenses are to be reduced your knowledge protects 
you and insures the holding of your position. 


Mark the Coupon for a Better Position 


The I. C.S. will then tell you how 
you can easily become an expert in your 
chosen line of work. Without leaving 
home—Without encroaching on your 







































































































working hours. Regardless of your | INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 
age—Or where you live—Or what you | Box 1171, Scranton, Pa. 
do. If you can read and write there's chicas explain, without further obligation on my part, | 
an I.C.S. way you. Fs the : ook A a we advancement in the | 
coupon costs nothing. aces you 
ade Bookkeepe: hani ‘aftem: 

under no obligation. | Stenequagher ———S ont | 

On an average, 300 students every Advertisement Writer] Elec: Lighting Supt. | 

h Vol il d | Show Card Writer Mechanical Engineer 
month Volantarily report advancement Window Trimmer Plumber & Steam Fitter 
received as the direct result of 1.C. S. UT Gemacretal Low ona & | 
training. During November the num- [| Rastecter Building Contractor § | 
be 302 ce Architec’l Draftsman 

r was ; 1] Chemist Architect 

Let the day's work mean more 12 ~-) hoe pwructaral Raginess | 
than just so much money earned. Let Elec. Engineer Mining Engineer ' 
it mean comfort and independence— : 
the heritage of every man—the life-long | Seed I 
possession of the trained man. Mark | | 
the coupon Now! | Street and No. | 





BEST BIRDS, BEST EGGS, a 
oe ed een th 


All leading varieties pure-bred Chick- wings prices on all sizes of celebrated 


ens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. Largest 
Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls Northern- 
raised, healthy and vigorous. Fowls, Eggs 
and Incubators at lowest prices. Send for 
our big 132-page book, “Poultry For Profit,” 
full of pictures. It tells you how to raise 
poultry and run Incubators successfully. Send 
= 10 cents for the book, to cover postage. 
J.W. MILLER COMPANY, Box 12, FREEPORT, ILL. 


80 EGGS—78 CHICKS 


Write today for our FREE Poultry book, which 
tells how you can accomplish these results. 
Crammed with profit-rroducing poultry informa- 


tion and fully ° Best in 

describes the Reliable Incubator the World and all other Birds. Restores the feathers. 

as proved by over 600 tests. Sold by Druggists Mailed for 15 cents. 
Reliable Incubator & Brooder Co., Box D4, Quincy, Ill. | Phila.Bird Food Company, No. 406 N. Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


WE CMA OUUOM LUA Hh 


operating a Daydark Photo Post Card Machine. 3 Photo Postal Cards of any 
object made and delivered on the spot in 10 minutes. No experience required—no 
dark room necessary. All work done in the machine in open day. Establish a profit- 
able business at home by opening a Daydark Postal Parlor 

and big money maker onthe street, at fairs, etc. Make Good Money. 
Send at once for free catalog and sample post card showing fine work the machine does. 


DAYDARK SPECIALTY COMPANY, 1009 St. Ange Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


BANKING BY MAIL AT 4% [INTEREST 


Our new booklet describing the history of this bank, extending over a period of more 
than 40 years, will be sent free to any address on request. Depositors in all paits of 
the world have for years found our system of Banking by Mail simple in operation 
and safe and satisfactory in every particular. Write today for Bookiet “M.” 


THE CITIZENS SAVINGS & TRUST CO. 
ametehstr: oT  y 4 A agy See ae, SSS 


Racine Incubators 


and Brooders— guaranteed to 
hatch highest percentage of eggs. Lib 
eral Free Trial Plan. Best Incubator 
Proposition on the market Postal 
brings all printed matter and prices Buffalo, Kansas 
at once. Address City or Racine. ¥ 


Racine Hatcher Company, Box 98, Racine, Wis. 
Secret of the Hartz. 


Is the Joy of Birds 
Makes Canaries Sing. 


IRDY 


Relished by Mocking 







I ship quick 
from St. Paul, 





Makes Home Happy. 
Restores Cage Birds 
to health and song. 


ANNA 


The Canaries’ Delight. 
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Traveling 


no more vain longings for refreshing 
drinks on tiresome journeys. 

Take along a Thermos Bottle and pour 
out hot coffee or tea or iced tea or lemonade 
or any other beverage, hot or cold, at any 
stage of your trip. 

The same sterilized or pasteurized milk 
poured into a 


THERMOS 
BOTTLE 


in New York can be fed to baby warm and sweet the 
following day in Chicago, a thousand miles away. 
The Thermos Bottle is a great labor saver, time saver, 
and money saver as . With those ‘who travel 
— it will pay for dg Ree a time. , Ma 
or motoring, yachting, hunting, picnicking, in 
ick room ai wureery, the Thermos is a great 
and convenience. 


it Keeps Hot Liquids Hot 24 Hours 
or Cold Liquids Cold 3 Days. 

Every family needs a Thermos Bottle. No compli- 

cat rts. No Chemicals. Nothing to go wrong. 
and i ge over 30,000 de 


convenience. Fine for lun: s, picnics and trips. 
Also the Thermos Pot for the table he coffee, tea and 
cocoa. Price $7.50. Send for Free Booklet F. 
American Thermos Bottle Co. of New York 
Cor. Broadway and 27th St., N. Y. 
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Part 1— The Game of Selling 


Keep Customers’ 1 ists. 


in your grip will help you to make more sales, and 
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of it. 


—make more in your present 
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Business is the greatest game in the 
world. Selling the lifeblood of business. 
54 salesmen and salesmanagers give in 
this valuable book 126 selling plans, 
every one proved out in actual business, 
You get /ree what it has taken these men years to learn. 
P Part II— How to make the 
Sale. Part I1I—How to Handle the Buyer. Part 1V—How to 
¢ Part V— How to Keep Customers in 
Line. Part VI—How to Use the Co-operation of the House. 
Every chapter is vital to the man who wants more business 
—more income—more salary. This book on your desk or 
you 
which 
stands pre-eminent the mag- 

260 to 


356 pages in every issue of SYSTEM and 
you cannot afford to miss a single page 
For SYSTEM goes into the offices 
of the biggest men and brings forth the 
fruits of their costly experience. SYSTEM 
will show you how to accomplish more 
daily work. 
Simply send §2 in any convenient form. 
The book will go forward immediately, 
all transportation charges fully prepaid; 
your name will be placed on 
SYSTEM'S subscription list for a full 
year—twelve complete issues. Dept. 26. 


SYSTEM, 151-153 Wabash Ave. Chicago 





Our Improved Method of 


FINISHING FLOORS 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


_ GRIPPIN’S 





and Finishes 


> Sanitary, 


Write now. 


Floor Crack Filler 


inexpensive 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept.4 Newark, N.Y. 








here is evidence beyond dispute that, in the 
United States, the English language has 
gone utterly to the dogs. The latest biog- 
rapher of D. G. Rossetti (Mr. A. C. 
Benson) quotes a little note of invitation 
which this poet and artist wrote to his 
fellow-artict, Madox Brown: 

‘‘A few blokes and coves are coming at 
eight or so on Friday evening to partici- 
pate in oysters and obloquy. ill you 
identify yourself with them and their 
habits?” 

Rossetti, in fact, usually talked like a 
bloke or a cove. His favorite expression 
for an ble woman was “a cordial 
stunner.”” In writing to another friend, 
Mr. William Allingham, he speaks of the 
weather in this way: ‘I have got out my 
work this morning, but it looks so hope- 
lessly beastly and I feel so megane | 
beastly that I must try to revive myself 
before es oe He used to say, for 
example, ‘‘ You’d better collar it,’’ and “I 
expect I cribbed it from her.’’ Mr. Benson, 
writing of this, four years ago, mildly says 
that it represents a taste for ‘‘strong ver- 
nacular expressions.’’ Note that these are 
“strong vernacular expressions’ and not 
slang. If Rossetti had said, ‘‘ You’d better 
it,” or “I guess I snaked it from 
her,” then, of course, it would have been 
dreadfully slangy, because American. But 
collar and crib and bilk and swipe are, in 
British eyes, merely — vernacular ex- 
pressions, for they are British in their 
—_- One can scarcely imagine Prescott 
or Emerson or Mr. Howells using any of 
these terms. Yet we recall the story of 
the one visit which Longfellow made to 
Tennyson, during which the Laureate’s 
conversation was carried on in a vocabu- 
lary so gross that he afterward wrote to 
the American a letter of apology. This 
letter, however, he would not have written 
had his visitor been an Englishman and 
had Tennyson not afterward happened to 
learn that he had offended a guest who was 
not accustomed to the language cf the 
gin-palace. 


The Gownsman’s Escapade 


Take the university student in England 
who sits close to the founts of linguistic 


purity. The following would not fan 
unusual paragraph if written by him: 
‘“‘A gownsman who keeps in Maudlin 


was propemping a skirt along the High 
when a couple of bulldogs spotted him and 
got him into trouble with the dons. 
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So | 


they gated him and he had to put up with | 


lushing and sizings for a while. 
on a team and did book-work so as not to 
be posted. He wasn’t badly off; 
finally he really ackmazed, although he 
thought it was nothing but pill.”’ 

This is about as cryptic as any back 
slang or center slang of thieves. It might 
be translated in this way: 

‘A student who has rooms in Magdalen 
College was escorting a‘woman along High 
Street when two proctors saw him and got 
him into trouble with the authorities. So 
—_ confined him within col limits, 
and he had to put up with drinking and 
extra dishes for a while. He employed a 

rivate tutor and studied hard so as not to 
ail in examinations. He wasn’t badly off; 
and finally he actually attained high honors, 
though he didn’t value them at all.” 

Indeed, a great many of the expressions 
which permanently belong to American 
slang came straight to us from England’s 
universities. About fifty years ago Mr. 
Charles Astor Bristed, then a well-known 
American writer, felt it necessary to give 
a giossary with definitions of the following 
words which were then absolutely unknown 
in the United States: slow, fast, seedy, 
hang-out, like a house on fire, no end of, 
rot, bosh, weed (for cigar), lush and grub. 
Almost all our race-track slang comes from 
England, together with a great deal of the 
slang of the theatrical world. The words 
graft and grafter are English in their origin, 
as is the case with many expressions which 
belong to the lan of crime. 

Americans are thought to care for money 
more than any other people. The “nation 
of shopkeepers’ is the first to taunt us 


with this. Assuming that we are much | 


given to the petting of gain, it is odd that 
we have so little permanent slang which 
has to do with money. We have not even 
a universal expression to denote the very 
dollar which we are — to worship. 
Silver dollars, because of their weight and 
size, were, and sometimes are still, known 
as plunks, or sinkers. In England, how- 
ever, almost every piece of money has its 


and | 


He went | 
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Tender 


A package of Uneeda Biscuit is always 
a fair exchange for its cost, because 
Uneeda Biscuit are the best of all soda 
crackers. They are not expensive; on 
the contrary, Uneeda Biscuit is one of 


the least expensive of foods There 
is no waste. There is most nourish- 
ment. Always fresh and crisp. Never 
stale. No broken crackers. Always 
whole and inviting. There can be 
no better soda crackers than 


Uneeda &¢ 
Biscuit 








Safeguard your home from germ diseases 
transmitted by flies and mosquitoes with 


XM BURROWES 


RUSTLESS SCREENS 


Avoid imitations that are “just as good” as Burrowes— Made to order to fit and match 

and last as long as the house—Sold direct to owners of houses at one profit— We pay 

freight—Our branch offices everywhere cheerfully show samples and give estimates— 
Write for catalogue. 





THE E. T. BURROWES CO., No. 12 South St, PORTLAND, ME. 









PAST PRESENT 


REDUCED RATES jrisa'Cocas 


to or from Colorado, California, 
Washington and ‘on. ‘kins 
Modern Warehouses in Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland, ett 


BEKIN Household Shipping Co. _ !sformation FREE, 


540 First National Bank Building, aw 
An Education Witheut Cash 


offers a full course, all expenses paid, in any college, conservatory of 


Lame People 


5 The Perfection Extension _ for 

persons with one short limb. Worn 

with ready made Shoes. Write for 
klet. HENRY 8. LOTZ 

313 Third Ave., New York 
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100 all different stamps, in- 
cluding stamps from 20 








different countries free. Postage business school in the country in return for a little work done in lei- 
and mailing 3c. Large album 15c. sure hours. You select the school—we pay the bills. If inter 
1000 hinges 8c. We buy stamps. Quaker Stamp Co., Toledo, 0. address THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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contains over One Hundred Special Cultural Articles, written expressly for the 1909 edition by the 
leading horticultural writers of America. The result is clear, concise instructions that will a 
amateurs to grow their favorite flowers perfection. It would cost at least oe 
the various horticultural books to cover the information contained in Dreer’s Garden Book for 1909. 
Enlarged to 256 pages, 4 color and 4 duotone plates, and hundreds of ph 
Mes aad @ Aabl jeti ‘Mailed t 


of worthy n > ies of vegetables flowers. jo anyone, 
le mentioning this publication, on receipt of 10 cents, which may be deducted from first order. 


y Dreer’s New Aster, “Pink Beauty.” The most beautiful pink Aster yet introduced ; grows 
24 to 30 in. high, each plant bearing as many as 50 Chrysanthemum-like flowers, averaging 4 in. 
across, of a delicate blush pink. Special packet,10c. “‘Garden Book” free with each order. 


Henry A. Dreer, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
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THURMAN’S 


. 
Portable Electric Vacuum Cleaner 
The most perfect electric portable cleaner and latest triumph of 
J. S. Thurman, originator of Vacuum Cleaning Machinery, after 
years of experience in designing, building and operating this class 
of machines. It has the most advanced and improved features 
known to electric portable cleaning. Is light, operated by the 
housemaid, mechanically perfect, easily portable, built to last. 
Vacuum Pump Creates Absolutely Constant Suction through 
cleaning apparatus to dust tank, efiectively removing dust, dirt, 
grime, moth eggs, vermin, etc., from floors, rugs, carpets, draperies, 
etc., without beating, brushing or injury. It accomplishes by one 
process sweeping, renovating, and dusting at the same time and is 
{HE LATEST IMPROVED HOUSECLEANING APPARATUS. 
Can be operated in any building wired for electric lighting and 
more than saves its cost in labor, wear and tear in a short time. 
Tools for special work : Stair and stair edge, tapestry, upholstery, 
tuft button, wall, wood, floor, clothes, face and body massage and 
many others are given with this machine. It more than makes up 
in quality and efficiency for the difference in cost between this and 
inferior makes of cleaners. Price for Thurman Portable Electric 
Vacuum Cleaner, direct current, $150.00; alternating current, 
65.00. Sent on one week's trial; money refunded if not as rep- 
resented. Catalog and price list free. Get the best when purchasing. 


General Compressed Air & Vacuum Machinery Co. 
4436 Olive Street, Dept. N, St. Louis, Mo. 













“ A little higher in price, per- 
; haps, than worthless substitutes, 
: but a reason for it.’” Delightful 
alter shaving. Sold everywhere, or mailed on receipt of 
25c. Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample free. 
GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


The New tard Concave Blade 


The only thin Safety Razor Blade with a 
CONCAVE EDGE 

















Gives more perfect shaves than any other razor 
blade ever invented. Write for booklet, etc. 


Ward Safety Razor Company, 1228 Star Bldg., Chicago 


“Baby Go Wif ou?” 


No trouble to take baby on cars, 
in elevators, crowds, anywhere, 
Wherever two wheels will run 














is wheeled. Where impossible 
to wheel, change in a second to 


Weighs — on your arm with baby 
only in it, wheels out of sight. 
7 Ibs. Also used as high-chair, jumper, 
Pull a bassinet. Snug, warm. Indorsed 
cord, by physicians. Pree illustrated 
Go- booklet tells how to get it on 
basket approval. Write today. 

stands THE WitHRow Mrc. Co, 
rigid. 243 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 










By reason of its location this 
bank is able to pay 6% on Certifi- 
di} cates of Deposit with the strictest 
==! regard for safety. 
Please write for booklet “S.” 


FIRST Te cans 


MONT. 


Athomeorin our Resident School. Men and women 
artists earn ries ateasy work. Individual, 
Practical instruction. We guarantee oer ners A or 
money refunded. Graduatesassisted. Dlustrating, 


Seal Arebfisceurel-and Sheet Motil Patera 


taught by instructors trained in Eu- 

'T Tope ica. Advisory Board approves lessons. 

t est work sentfreeto find out your needs and probable success. 
Clicourse wanted. AcmeSchool of Drawing, 1617 S. St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

2 Unused Pictorial Stamps Free {9 2% "siting for our 3902 
4 ice List. ign, 

aan including unused French Colonial and used from all parts 

Globe 10c. Stamps from 100 Countries mounted ina 
album S0c. 1000 hinges Sc. Approval sheets 504 a 


New England Stamp Co. 44 Washington Bldg., Boston. 


























name in slang. Thus, a penny is a brown. 
A sixpence is a tanner or a tizzy. A shilling 
is a bob (though one oftener rs this in 
the plural, as three bob, five bob). A 
sovereign is a quid. The lump sum of fifty 
sag is a pony; and the lump sum of 
ve hundred pounds is a monkey. These 
words are almost all arbitrary and mean- 
ingless, as is oof, for money itself. Here 
we see how ingrained is the English love of 
slang, and, what is worse, of slang which 
seems to have no expressiveness, but is 
utterly inane. The by Sy mp Englishman 
—— the adjective bally to almost every- 
thing in the world; the low-class English- 
man uses blooming in precisely the same 
way. It was Rudyard Kipling himself who 
suggested, some years ago, that the great- 
est need of the British army was a new 
adjective. For these two have lost their 
meaning altogether—a fact which takes 
away from most English slang its only 
possible excuse. It is not even pointed 
and pungent and pg eon is ap- 
plies to the argot of the upper classes even 
more than to the slang of. the slums. The 
speech of the smart set in London becomes 
almost unintelligible from its abbreviation 
of words, its constant ellipses, and the 
absence of that racy metaphor which 
makes American slang so striking. Thus, 
telly for telegram, not an earthly for not 
a chance on earth, cert for a certainty, 
stumer for worthless, and stony for hard 
up. The list might be extended for pages; 
but it is hardly necessary to show, what 
every intelligent observer knows, that the 
English are not only given over to slang, 
but that their slang is a permanent fixture 
in their speech. ith us Americans it is 
kaleidoscopic. A slang word or phrase re- 
sembles a popular song which is whistled 
and sung for a few weeks and then lapses 
into oblivion. But in England jargon has 
embedded itself in the spéech of the whole 
people, and it sticks there, apparently to 
go on|increasing and making the lan e 
of an Englishman more and more a fearful 
and wonderful thing. In pre of Wales 
and of the Highlands real English is as 
rare a thing as in Bulgaria. 
Oddly enough, it is just because our 
country receives so many foreign immi- 
nts that our spoken and written 
nglish keeps very closely to the good old 
standards. In every school throughout 
the land, from that of the village up to the 
university, English is taught and the study 
of it is made compulsory. The best authors 
are continually read and the most famous 
assages which they wrote are memorized. 
n England, on the other hand, the English 
language is scarcely taught at all. 


EXTRA DRY 


(Continued from Page 15) 


there was nowhere else left to get—except 
out! As he lay under the mesquite, Belly- 
ful made one gesture—he shook his fist at 
the sky. They might put him out, but he 
would not get out. 

It might be said that the only difference 
between the Bellyful of yesterday and him 
of today was the difference of one dollar 
and four bits. He had nothing now in his 
ee those last coins had paid for what 

ood they could buy him. But there was 
another difference. It had been wrought 
during the night hours, wrought while he 
lay in the stable, unable to sleep, possibly 
ee gr also, even in the sleep he at 
len fell into just before daylight; for, 
while he slept, his heart went on beating, 
of course, and what was his soul doing? 

After his single gesture he lay under the 
mesquite motionless, looking up through 
the aa branches, a part of Repose 
Valley silence. Stretched so, still beneath 
the same mesquite, he looked as if he had 
been there since yesterday, as if in all the 
tomorrows he might be there, keeping the 
cattle bones sap ge But the whole boy 
—every inch of flesh and spirit—was 
alive, very much alive, not at all in a mod- 
erate, every-day fashion; in fact, Bellyful 
was a powder magazine, needing nothing 
but a match. Existence had shaken her 
head at him once too often. 

He did not suspect this until the match 
was applied. Aaron’s approaching voice 
reached him. Even the eagle, a mile up in 
the air, stopped hunting to witness the 
sudden ings. Be leaped to his 
feet, looked at the rock which blocked him 
and his horse from Aaron’s view, moved 
the passive beast a few paces back, looked at 
the rock again, was satisfied, ran like wild 
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Garment 
Holder 


For Men’s Trousers and 
Ladies’ Skirts and 
Petticoats ss 










Holds 
6 Pairs 

Trousers 

12 Skirts 


or 
Petticoats 












The simplest and 
most convenient 
device of its kind. 
Always ready to 
use. Simply insert 
trousers, skirt or pet- 
ticoat between the 
springs. Takes but an in- 
stant; one hand does it. Enthusiastically endorsed wherever used. 
Nothing to adjust or lose. Try it. Send ree Mg 


If not on sale in your city, we will send direct upon receipt of price—$1.75. Money refunded if not satisfactory. 


Garments always in plain 
sight —in compact space, 
out of the way. 

The holder easily attaches to any 
place with three square inches or more 
of surface. 











Moving Picture Machines 





THE FIELD IS LARGE, comprising the regular theatre 

and lecture circuit, also local fields in Churches, Public Schools, 

Lodges and General Public Gatherin; it 
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BUCKINGHAM RAE COMPANY, 177 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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sharpening duli blades, an 
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You Can Make BIG 
| meg iy Entertain- 


Nothing affords better 
opportunities for men 
with small capital. 
We start you, turnish- 
ing complete outfits 
and explicit instruc- 
SY tions at a surprisingly 
low cost. 








Biggest winner you ever saw. One agent sold 26 the 
first afternoon out. Bes’ grade of steci, highly nick 
eled, with solid handie. Absolutely guaranteed. Saves 
throwing away old blades. Write for our Agents’ 
FREE OUTFIT OFFER. We show you how to make 
3 to $10 a day without experience. Write en 

OMAS MFG. 00., 615 Barney Block, Dayton, ©. 





gs. Our Entertainmen 
fully explains special offer. Sent Free. 
Co., 228 Dearborn Street, Dept. L, Chicago 














Webster's New $852 Encyclopedia Dictionary FREE 
with each of the first hundred orders 


Tremendous price reduction — an overwhelming bargain—an extraordmary Half Price offer 
MAGNIFICENT 1909 EDITION OF THE 


New Americanized Encyclopedia 


FIRST IN WEALTH OF LEARNING, FIRST IN WEIGHT OF AUTHORITY, LATEST IN DATE OF PUBLICATION 


Fifteen massive volumes, sumptuous binding, 10,000 double column pages, 100 superb maps, 37,000 
biographical references, hundreds of illustrations, colored plates of the rarest beauty. 
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ALWAYS the GREATEST inthe world | $1.00 Secures the Set { A Home University, » College | 
TODAY the CHEAPEST in the world Sent Free for Examination Education, a Huge Library 


THE KING OF ALL ENCYCLOPEDIAS, AT PRICES NEVER BEFORE APPROACHED 


You have always meant to get an Encyclopedia—every intelligent man does. NOW IS THE TIME. 
The possession of this latest and greatest of all ENCYCLOPEDIAS puts you ten years ahead of your less 
enterprising neighbor. a - — 

Other books tell you about ONE thing; this tells you EVERYTHING. It covers every phase of 
human knowledge, discovery, experience and belief. It records every step in the stately march of human 
progress. It covers aH paan! A of literature, all forms of government, all systems of religion. All gallant 
Seeds and stirring scenes, all victories of brain or brawn, all marvels of science and invention all the 
glorious achievements that have made history lum inous and civilization possible are found in the ten 
thousand teeming pages of these splendid volumes. Can YOU afford to do without it? 


i brilliant thinkers of the century are enrolled as 
Its Matchless Authority Pople dere Soe mk include such men of world- 
wide fame as Matthew Arnold, James Bryce, John Morley, Andrew Lang, St. George Mivart, 
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Canon Farrar, Edmund Gosse, John Stuart Blackie, Leslie Stephen, Edward Freeman, Lord 

Kelvin, Robertson Smith, Sir Norman Lockyer, Thorold Rogers, Saintsbury, Swinburne, THE 
Simon Newcomb, John Fiske, Cardinal Gibbons, John Bach McMaster, Admiral Melville, 

Thomas B. Reed, Carroll Wright; and these with hundreds of others equally famous SOCIETY, 
give it an authority so overwhelming, so incomparable that it reigns without a riv 156 Fifth Ave., 
in the realm of scholarship. New York. 


Please send me for 
examination prepaid a 
omplete set of the New 


ecial Toemphasize the issue of the 1909 edition of 
Sp HALF PRICE Offer this oe ra work we are making fora 

limited time only a special introductory offer at just ONE-HALF the regular price The « loth 
set we price at $37, the half morocco at $46. Moreover, with each of the first hundred orders to 
reach us we will send absolutely FREE Webster's Huge New Encyclopedic Dictionary, retail 
ing regularly at $8.50. It is bound in Full Sheep, marbled edges, gold stamped and indexed. 

This combination of the world’s most famous Cyclopedia and equally famous Dictionary 
gives you a magnificent reference library of enormous extent and unmatchable value. 


Sign and mail the attached coupon and we 
Send No Money Now will ship you a complete set for five days’ 
FREE examination. You can return them AT OUR EXPENSE if they fail to give 
you entire satisfaction. We pay all transportation charges. Should you decide to 
purchase, then send us $1.00 as first payment and pay the balance at the rate of 
$2.00 per month for the cloth and §2.50 per month for the half morocco 

At these phenomenal prices the introductory 
Do Not Delay sets will vanish like magic. It is the oppor- 
tunity of a life-time. Enrich your mind, adorn your library, delight 


your family with this stupendous work. Write TO-DAY. Remember 
No risk! No obligation! You purchase only if satisfied. 


The Booklovers Society 
156 Fifth Ave., New York City 


in half morocco biad 
ing at your SPECIAL HALF- 
PRICE offer of $46.00. If the 
set is satisfactory, | agree to pay 
upon the purchase price the sum of 
$1.00 in cash within 5 days after re- 
ceipt of goods and §2.50 each month 
thereafter for eighteen moaths. Title to 
remain in The Booklovers Society until 
full purchase price has been peid. If the 
books are not satisfactory I am to notify you 
promptly and hold them subject to your order. 

Also send me Webster's 
, which I am to receive absolutely 

FREE should I retain the set. 


Name 


Address 


If you prefer the cloth edition alter $46.00 to $37.00 and $2.50 
each month to §2.00. 
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The 


= Baron 


Don’t make the mistake 
of accepting a shoe as a 
Florsheim without the name 
@ woven in the strap. It’s 
there for your protection 
and is a guarantee of style, 
comfort and service. If 
your dealer does not sell 


@ write for our style book and @ 
we will see that you are 
promptly supplied. 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 
Chicago, U. S. A. 
CUI 2 Gl ee 


Williams *stick® 


Stick 
Nickeled Box — Hinged Top 








| me oughtn’t to be hostile. 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 


game behind the rock, and waited. His 
pistol was alwaysin excellent order, a clean- 
or goer incongruous gleam to flash forth 
rom such a rusty scarecrow. 

The talking Aaron came along, happy 
and busy. His head bent over his shuffled 
shells; the rise and fall of his cadences 
grew clearer, the sounds began to take to 
themselves syllables; first ‘‘hand’”’ and 
‘‘eye’”’ came out distinct, then the links 
between filled in, and the whole sentence 
rang perfect through the unstirred air. 

‘“Remember, gentlemen, the hand is 
quicker than the eye.” 

Such rehearsals as this must have helped 
many a monotonous journey to pass pleas- 
antly for Aaron—not to speak of placing 
him in the foremost ranks of Art. 

‘‘Remember, gentlemen, the hand is 
quicker than the eye.” 

** Not this morning.” 

The shells smashed in Aaron’s horrified 
grasp. The little pea rolled to the ground. 

‘*Going to the mines?” pursued _ 
All his words were sweet and dreadful. 

Then Aaron saw behind the pistol who 
it was. 

“That kid a road-agent!” he thought. 
“Why didn’t I spot him yesterday?” 
And he blamed his own blindness, miserably 
and quite unjustly, because how could he 
know that Bellyful had only become a 
road-agent in the last ten minutes? 

‘Strip,’ said Bellyful. 

Aaron was slow about it. 

A flash, a smoke, and a hole through 
Aaron’s Mexican hat cleared every doubt. 

‘*You’re mature, I see,”’ remarked Aaron, 
and offered his unbuckled pistol. 

“The other one now,’ commanded 
Bellyful. This was a ~~ but a correct 
one. ‘‘Leave ’em both drop down.” 

Both dropped down. 

‘**Go on wiping. * 

The money followed, a good deal of it, 
and Aaron made a gesture of emptiness. 

“That all?” 

‘Yes, indeed, young man.” 

“Then I want the rest of it.” 

‘*You’ve got the rest. You’ve got the 
whole. The game ain’t what it used to be, 
and I have partners; they ” 

“T’ll partner you. Get down. Get 
down, quick.” 

Evidently a compromise was the very 


| most a poor shell-game man in this hapless 


crisis could hope for. Aaron got down and 


| addressed the road agent. 


‘See here, beau,” he began, ‘‘you and 
n our trade we 


| ean’t afford it. You and me’s brothers.’’ 


If you don’t know Williams’ 
Shaving Stick when you see it, 
you'll know it when you use it. 
The lather is like that of no other, 
It’s creamy, soothing and _ lasting. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks sent on receipt of price, 2Sc.,if your 
druggist does not supply you. A Sample stick (enough for 
50 shaves) for 4c; in stamps 

Address THE J.B. WILLIAMS CO., Dept. A,Glastonbury, Conn. 





BUNGALOWS 


Our book shows all the latest 
ideas in Bungalow construction. 
Contains 208 designs and floor 
pians, givin dimensions, 
arrangement of rooms and esti- 
mated cost. Size 8x11 and bound 
in cloth. Price $1.00 postpaid, 


and How to 
Cement Houses 34%" * 
This bookcontains176pages,8x11, 
bound in cloth, Tells all about the 
practical use of cement and con- 
crete in house construction and 
contains 87 designs and floor plans 
of cement, plaster and concrete 
block houses. Price $1.00 postpaid. 
Radford Architectural Company 
261 Breadwa: 185 Jackson Biv'd 
New York, key. Chicago, Ills. 


To The Man With A 
Steady Job 


} offer an opportunity to add te your salary $5, $10 or $15 


each month whichever you may select. If you want to increase 
your income let me hear from you. | will pay you a salary for doing 
some special work which will not interfere with your regular work 
in any way. Just ask me to ** Send Special Plan No. 9."* 

E. M. NOLEN, Manager, Room 868, 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 














**Don’t you call me brother. I don’t lie. 
I say ‘hand it over’ and folksain’t deceived. 
I’m an outlaw and, maybe, my life is for- 
feit. But you pretend you’re an honest 
man and that your dirty game is square. 
Throw it all down or I’ll tear it out of you.” 


To me, listening, Scipio Le Moyne 
narrated the foregoing anecdote while he 
lay in hospital, badly crumpled up by a 
wagon runaway. Upon the day following 
I brought him my written version. 

“Yes,” he said musingly, when I had 
finished reading it to him, ‘‘that happened 
eighteen years ago. You've told it about 
correct—as to facts.” 

**What’s wrong, then?” 

“‘Oh—I ain’t competent to pass on your 
language. The facts are correct. hat 
are you lookin’ at me about?” 

““Well—the ending.”’ 

“Ending?” 

**Well—I don’t like the way Bellyful 
just went off and prospered and io 

‘But he did.” 

“* And never felt sorry or ——’ 

“But he didn’t.” 

“ce Well ” 

" ng claim he’d oughtn’t? Think of 
him! ill you please to think of him after 
that shell game? He begging honest work 
and denied all over, everywhere, till his hat 
and his clothes and his boots were in holes, 
and his body was pretty near in holes — 
think of him, just a kind of hollo’ vessel of 
hunger lying in that stable while the shell- 


’ 


| game cheat goes off with his pockets full of 


gold.” ‘en spoke with heat. 
“Yes, I know. But, if Bellyful after- 
ward could only feel sorry and try % 
“Are you figuring to fix that up?’”’—he 


| was still hotter—‘“‘ because I forbid you to 
monkey with the truth. Because I never 


was SOrTy. 
ai What 
‘IT was Bellyful,” said Scipio, becoming 
i “Yes, that was eighteen years ago.’ 


He mused still more. “I was twenty. 
And I'd like to do it all over again!” 


February 27, 1909 





Copyright 1908 
Ed. V.Price& Co. 
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ME ARNE SE SESE FRAC A BE Fe 


Our ideas 
of style, as shown on 
our fashion plates, are 
only incorporated into 
the garments after we have seen 
the measurements and noted the 


individual characteristics of the 
form to be fitted. 


Our method produces CLOTHES 
that are strictly up-to-date, and 
made expressly for the individual, 
instead of CLOTHING styled six 
months ago and made up in wholesale lots over 
dummy models, for nobody in particular. 


With the cost almost thesame—$25 to $40—don’t 


you prefer clothes made to your personal measure? 


Largest tailors in the world of 
GOOD made-to-order clothes 


Easter arrives April 1] this year. 
Have our local representative show 
you our 500 elegant sample fabrics 
and take your measure NOW. If 
you don’t know him, ask us. 


Chicago 














We Ship on Approval 


without a cent deposit, prepay the freight 
and allow 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1909 model bicycles. 

° Do not buya 
Factory Prices °2,°% 
\ pair of tires from artyone at any price until 
aw) ‘ou write for our large Art Catalog and 
foorn our wonderful proposition on first 
sample bicycle going to your town. 

4 everywhere are 
Rider Agents 932))'s"\"s 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 

We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 
Tires, Coaster-Brakes, single wheels, 
e repairs and sundries at Aalf usual prices. 

Not Wait; write today for our special offer. 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-55, CHICAGO 


DO YOU WANT TO 


Make More Money? 


More than many a man makes at a trade? 
Do you want to make extra money in your 
spare time? We want Agents for the 


RADIUMITE scxine STROP 


A new discovery, covered by 16 patents. The most 
popular and quickest selling specialty ever put 
out. Anybocly can sell it at sight. Big value 
for the money. Guaranteed to give satisiac- 
tion or money back. Fine 
with every Strop. Let 
us show you how to make from §3 to §10a 
day. No experience necessary. Outfit free 
to workers. Write today. 


R. Thomas Mfg. Co., 314 Barney Blk., Dayton, 0. 





Bind Your 
Own Books 


Profitable, fascinating, useful. Complete outfit $ 00 
with full directions and materials for binding 10 books, + 
Send for free book telling how outfit can be had without cost anc 
how anyone can earn m evenings. Uses of outfit: 
Rebinding worn books, binding short stories etc. from magazines, 
beautiful bindings on paper covered books, binding lawyers’ and 
doctors’ journals, etc. Drop postal. 

D. C. Bartholcmew, 161-D Devonshire 8t., Boston 


Reduces Gas Bills 


Our GAS CONTROLLER 
stops that Blowing and 
Breaking Mantles and will 
actually save 15% to 30% on 
every gas bili. We guarantee 
it. Lasts a lifetime. No ex- 
(PATENTED) pense ane o— nee 
a postal an et us sen 
Agents Wanted Everywhere prices, etc. References from 


Write us to-day any bank in Chicago. 


Gas Users Association, 576 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 




















When You Put On Stockings 


Of the heavier sort, do your shoes pinch, and Nea 
feet swell and perspire? If you sprinkle Allen’s 
Foot-Ease, an antiseptic powder for the feet, into 
your shoes, it will give = rest and coinfort, and 
instant relief. When rubbers become necessary, and 
your shoes feel tight, Allen’s Foot-Ease is just the 
thing to use. Try it for Dancing Parties, Breakin 
in New Shoes and for patent leather shoes, Sold 
Everywhere, 25c. Sample FREE. Address, Allen S. 
Olmsted, Le Roy, N.Y. Don’t accept any substitute. 


taing@ Better Bred Birds " 





Your choice from 100 strains, the pay- 
ing kind. Bred from prize winners. 
Booklet on “Proper Care and Feeding 


of Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys,” 10c; 

Poultry Paper, 1 year,10c,Catalog Free. 

ROYAL POULTRY FARM, Dept. 232, Des Moines, lowa 

SECURED OR OUR ATTOR- 
NEY FEE RE 


PATENTS TURNED 

Send sketch for free search of Patent Office records. Our 
four guide books sent free. How to Obtain a Patent, Fortunes in 
Patents, Patents That Pay and What to Invent (containing list of 
inventions wanted) and prizesfor inventions. Patents advertised free. 


Victor J. Evans & Co., Washington, D. C.( F ormerly Evans, Wilkens &Co.' 











How to Breathe 


Send for my 64-page illustrated book 


j For Health, Strength and Endurance 


Lung and Muscle Culture 


the most instructive treatise ever published on the 
vital subject of Deep Breathing — Correct and 
Incorrect Breathing clearly described with dia- 


grams and illustrations. 


The information given in this book has led thou- 
sands into the correct path to health and strength. 
Over 200,000 already sold. Sent on receipt of roc. 


{stamps or coin). 


Address 


PAUL VON BOECKMANN, Respiratory Specialist, 
1361 Terminal Building, 103 Park Ave., New York 
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().]| More than ten million American ladies 
PY are learning that Hawaiian-grown 
i) || Pineapples are in a class by themselves, 
WO Ht that no other soil or climate can pro- 
7 duce the flavor or tenderness of the 
‘i Hawaiian Pineapple, that Hawaiian 
*\ | Pineapples are picked ripe and canned 
) || right, while others are picked green and 
My ripened in vessel hold or freight car. 
)}| The demand for Hawaiian Pineapple 
0 is doubling and trebling, because the 
- Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Asso- 
mj i] ciation is spending thousands of dol- 
P} i] lars in the magazines to tell the plain 
“) i and profitable truth about pineapples to 
a every lady in this country. Of course, 
Lf} you will never be out of Hawaiian 
‘ Pineapple. It is a standard of necessity. 
i) 

) Drop postal for Illustrated Book 

) About Pineapple and How to 

@ Serve It; many tested recipes. 

) || Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association 
Py) Tribune Building, New York City 
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FittingOutTime 


is almost here. Make your plans now for 
your outdoor season. _RECREATION 
will help you in the big things and in 
many little things as wall. Whether you 
are a veteran yachtsman or just a plain 
lover of the out-of-doors with no particu- 
lar hobby to ride, the March number of 


RECREATION 


will help you in dozens of ways. The 
superb a illustrations of this mag- 
azine are all worthy of framing for an 

home. Nowhere eee will you find suc 

helpful, entertaining articles illustrated 
exclusively by the most expert photog- 
raphers. RECREATION is famous from 
the fact that the men who write for its 
pages have “Been There” and can start 
you planning your outdoor campaign. 

W. P. Stephens, the best known yachting 
authority in America, has written an in- 
tensely practical article, giving complete 
instructions on how to put your motor-boat, 
yacht or sail-boat in commission. 

Then there are many other articles of 
interest to the boat enthusiast, such as “The Knockabout,”’ a keen sizing up of the 
small yacht, “A Cruise to Okeechobee,’ being a 400-mile cruise in Florida waters, 
“How to Build the Handy Cruising Tent,’’ “Overhauling Your Canoe,’’ ‘‘ Motor Boat 
Cruising Around Chicago.” 


RECREATION HOUSES 


The first instalment of the most important series of articles ever written for an outdoor 
magazine begins in the March number. It describes two ideal bungalows of small cost 
and is illustrated from drawings and floor plans by Sullivan W. Jones, the practical man 
of one of New York’s most prominent firms of architects, who has designed especially for 
the use of RECREATION’S readers two vacation houses, one to cost $750 — to accommo- 
date four or five persons—and one to cost $1,000 — which will comfortably house six or 
seven persons. : ’ : ; 

Besides descriptions, Mr. Jones has prepared complete working drawings which will 
give exact details of every step of construction as well as the cost of material and labor. 
Blue prints of these working plans will be supplied to readers of RECREATION at a 
very moderate cost. 

CLIFFORD H. EASTON, who has traveled by cance and dog sledge more than a thousand miles through the 
unexplored interior of Labrador, gives a graphic description of ‘‘ The People,’’ as the Labrador Eskimos call themselves. 

“THE TINHORN,” by Edward Cave, is a duck shooting story of a different sort, which is full of humorous situa- 
tions and good-natured satire. 

“FIELD TRIALS,” from the point of view of the dog man, is a subject which Charles Askins knows from A to Z. 
This article is illustrated from photographs made especially for RECREATION by W. H. Wallace. 

a TING BIG GAME ON SNOWSHOES,” is a difficult task not ony for the hunter but for the writer as 
well, but Everett L. Pope has mastered most of the problems of hunting moose and caribou in deep snows and extreme cold. 

Ninety thousand readers count RECREATION as one of their pig eat live assets. Aside from the very entertaining 
stories and articles, RECREATION has a department of INFORMA N which fully supplies on request needs for any 
information on recreation lines and without cost to subscribers. 

We want you to become inted with the zine and its helpfulness. 


Two Liberal Offers 


(1) RECREATION costs 25 cents a copy or $3.00 a year. If you will send us $1.00, we will send 
_ as issued the magazine for the months covering the entire spring and summer season, that is, from 
March to October, inclusive; the full value of which is $2.00. To Canada, $1.25. 

(2) If you would like to see a copy of RECREATION before accepting this offer, BUY THE 
MARCH NUMBER AT ANY NEWSDEALER’S, IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY YOU, SEND 
US 256 CENTS AND WE WILL SEND YOU A COPY BY RETURN MAIL. 

Remember RECREATION is the only magazine that will start you right and help you to make the 


most of the outdoor season, 
A-24 WEST 39th STREET, NEW YORK 
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8) A MAcBETH lamp-chimney insures 
} a clear, steady, even light from an oil 
i) lamp — and that’s the best of all arti- 
8 ficial light for reading. 
i) . 
- MACBETH chimneys are made 
‘ of clear glass, they fit, and 
2 they do not break from heat. 
r My name on every one. 
( eo! Lomp-Citeaney Book insures 
. \ etting the right chimney for any 
 } \ yurner, and gives suggestions about 
8 lamps, chimneys, wicks, oils, and 
( tells how to keep lamps in order. 
8 A I gladly mail it free to anyone who 
ry) =/ writes for it. 
} 2 
8 F MACBETH, Pittsburgh 
H! 
‘ Lore 
|) 
| } LEARN BY MAIL BEA 


CERTIFIED 


PUBLIC : COST 
ACCOUNTANT 
$2500—$10,000 According to Ability 


(Our courses are taught practically by 
Certified Public Accountants, Cost Account- 
ants and Lawyers of the highest standing in 

ew York, 

abubiects: Cost Accounting, Theory of 

\ccounts, Practical Accounting, Auditing, 
Commercial Law, also Bookkeeping and 
Business Practice, 

' You cannot fail in either Course, being aided 
»y instructive individual suggestion and criti- 
cism, We GUARANTEE their practicabllity. 

Write for Booklet N. 
UNIVERSAL BUSINESS INSTITUTE, Inc., Dept. N 


27-29 East 22d Street, New York 









9375 me, $450 VIOLIN 2 omer! 







BLACK 


Don't pay 2 prices. This car has been 
perfect for 3 years—Speed, 2 to 25 miles per 
hour—Goes 30 miles on 1 gal. gasoline — Splen- 
did for country roads—Greatest for mud, sand and 
hills —Guaranteed every way—safe— always ready — 
dependable — handsome finish—most durable — 
Engine 10-H.-P., 2 cyl., air cooled, chain drive gear — 
Double brake—also Top 
Motor Buggies and Surreys 
FreeCatalog A-228 showsall 


Black Mfg. Co. 
124 E. Ohio 
Street 






} The purchase of a violin is an important thing. 
Why not get the best musical value to be had? 
The Lyon & Healy Cremonatone Violin is world- 
famous, and if you will read its history you will 
understand why it excels 
all imitations and why solo- 
ists every- where gladly 
pay its price, which is $100. 
‘The Student Violin is also the leader in its class 
—price $15. Let us send you our Musical Hand- 
book, which tells all about violins and all other 
musical instruments. 312 pages, 1100 illustrations. 


rire LYON & HEALY 
roubles; _____95 Adams Street, CHICAGO _ 
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Print Your Own 


CAN’T YOU WRITE WELL ? | 220 canis, circulars, took, newspaper. Press $5 


Then fill out $1.00 worth of my Patented Pen Practice Larger $18. Save money. Print for others, big 
Sheets (either slant, medial or vertical) and if not materially prefit. All easy, rules sent. Write factory for 
benefited, return all to me and get your $1.00 back at once. 


WALTER THOMSON, Box 55, FARGO, N. D. 


press catalog, type, paper, etc. 














a world's foremost Health Resort in physiological and 
ic methods. 200 kinds of baths; large indoor Palm gar- 


de wimm . <a . . 
N, Swimming pools, elec tricity, massage, Swedish move- 


: The Battle Creek Sanitarium 


ment e 4 . ~ 
nts, mechanical vibration, delicious unequaled health 


Epona trained nurses. Delightful dining room on top floor. 
tin Mink, modern appointments. Perfect warmth. Invigora- 
& Michigan climate, 860 feet above sea level. Theideal place 


vuvenir Portfolio FREE 





t ect . 
~ Se rest, recuperate and build up permanent health. Beautiful 


Box 75, Battle Creek, Mich 





Around the World Cruise 


By S.S. ARABIC, 16,000 Tons, OCT. 16 


F.C. LARK, Times Building, New York 
OOOO OOOO OOOO 








TOURS TO EUROPE $250 UP 


TEN SHOTS IN ONE LOAD! 


A Rapid Fire Gun in a Handful 
The Ten Shot Savage Automatic smothers every adversary 
with the rapidity of its fire. Each trigger pull sends a bullet, 
ejects a shell, reloads. The pressure of a finger ejects the old 
magazine. There is never a last cartridge. Think what advan- 
tage this means over other types of fire-arms. Shot after shot 
can be poured intoa markat the rate of 180 to 240 shots a minute. 
Each bullet, as it takes the rifling of the barrel, positively and auto- 


matically locks the breech—an exclusive feature of the 


32 Caliber 
S AUTOMATIC 
PISTOL 
insuring extreme accuracy, safety, and freedom from fouling. When 
the safety is on neither force nor folly can discharge the pistol. 
Ten Shots, the Biggest Handful in the World 
Write us today for description of this new and wonderful rapid-fire gun. Weight 19 oz., 
including magazine. Beautifully balanced, shapely. Length 6% in. over all. Price $15.00. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write us direct and we will, 


SAVAGE ARMS CO., 72 Savage Ave., UTICA,N.Y., U.S. A. 





THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut 
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------- MAIL US THIS COUPON ~~~ ~~~ 
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“lI urge upon all Catholics 


the use of the 


Manual 
of Prayers” 


Signed 


An Easter 
Remembrance 
that will be widely 
appreciated is the 
Marual of Prayers, the 
Officia| Catholic Prayer 
Book which comprises 
every practice, rite, 
ritual, precept, faith 
hymn and psalm, 
Epistles and Gospels 
See that the name 
John Murphy Co. 
is on the title 
Very convenient in size, bound 
in Turkey Morocco, limp back 
Sold by all book-sellers, or sent 
for 5 days’ examination 









JOHN MURPHY CO., Dept. B, Baltimore, Md.: Picase 


send me the ‘‘ Manual of Prayers,’’ for which I enclose 

2.00. You to refund money if I do not like book and return it 

within 5 days at your expense. 

Name eciensseneniaamsins - 

Address = 
With name stampe n cover $2.26 


Cardinal Gibbons’ 


NEW BOOK OF DISCOURSES 
paling ihcret to Preset a wel a6 Capel se 
Not adry, statistical work but discourse a fimely —_— 








topics of the day—keen, virile and informative 


For young or old. 540 pages 





JOHN MURPHY CO., BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Sursruc’s 


ARCADIA 
MIXTURE 


In each pound there are three to four 
hundred pipefuls—it costs $2.00 per pound 
—three-quarters of a cent a pipe. 

If you smoke five pipes a day it’s less 
than four cents—five hours of pleasure for 
four cents—certainly ARCADIA is cheap 
enough for you to smoke 


Sead 10 Conte =i 
THE SURBRUG CO., 132 Reade St. , New York 
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Ideal for Brook Trout or any wary fish. A 
“BRISTOL” is harder for the fish to see over still 
water, doesn’t break half so easily, lasts four 
times as long, is more reliable and more satisfac- 
tory and costs less. Remember all steel rods 
are not “ BRISTOLS,” so be sure to ask for a 
“BRISTOL.” Guaranteed three years. 

New “BRISTOL” fish | 

with 1909 catalogue. F 


The Horton Mfg. Co.,96 Hort 
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All Safety Razor Blades 2: c 


Including all double-edged blades espe- 
cially. You can’t afford to throw away your 
dull blades. We sterilize, reshar 
own blades better than new at ti 
State make of blades and we will 
venient mailing package free. Write today. Address 
KEENEDGE Co., 
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800 Keenedge Bidg., Chicago 







Mount Beautiful Birds 


Book Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own 


trophies, such as birds and animals 
Decorate your home or make moncy 
mounting for others Taxidermist 
handsomely paid. Success guaranteed or 


Birds & Animals” sent FREE. Write today. 
N.W. Sch. of Taxidermy, Box 2 P, Omaha,Neb. 
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no tuition. Book “How te Learn to Mount | 
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The Brush 
_ That Cannot Lose 


a Bristle 


There’s no possible way of getting a sin- 
gle bristle out of the hard rubber setting of 
a Rubberset Shaving Brush without entirely 
destroying the brush. 


Hot water—the first essential to a comfortable 
shave—will loosen the bristles and soften the setting 
of an ordinary brush, but will do a Rubberset good. 


You can even 4o// a Rubberset if you want to give 
it a thorough cleaning and sterilization. Imagine boiling 
a brush whose bristles are set in glue, rosin or cement! 
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last a lifetime in good condition. They never lose their shape—never lose their 
springiness—never lose a bristle from their setting. And yet Rubberset Shaving 
F Brushes cost no more than the ordinary short-lived bristle-shedding kinds. Look for 
<e the name on each brush. Do not accept other brushes claimed to be as good. At all 
dealers’ and barbers’, in all styles and sizes, 25, 50, 75 cents to $6.00. If not at your 

dealer's, send for booklet from which you may order BY MAIL. 
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bi To the average man we commend the $1.00 brush. 
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Shaving Gream Soap : 
yr The companion of the Rubberset Shaving Brush. Together they make the perfect 
- lather—the shave of comfort. 
ji Berset Shaving Cream Soap softens the beard instantly with merely brush-rubbing — never 
dries on the face — leaves the skin soft and smooth without the usual smarting and drawn feeling. N 
It is composed of Glycerine and Cocoanut Oil—skin healer, pore cleanser and skin food. A Ss 
j shave with Berset is as good as a facial massage. Antiseptic and sanitary. 
3 25c. a tube at dealers’. Send dealer’s name with 4c. to cover postage and we will mail you 





our regular 10c. tube—enough for thirty days’ shaving. 


THE RUBBERSET COMPANY, 


Sales Office: Main Office, Factory, and Laboratory: 
5213 METROPOLITAN TOWER, NEW YORK CITY 63 FERRY STREET, NEWARK, N. J. 
Branch Offices : — BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, MONTREAL. 


